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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 
Piates XXXTX-XLV 


Tue CuristiAN CHAPEL at DurRA 


Dura-Evropos, a Macedonian colony on the Euphrates, became in the course of 
time a fortress and a center of Parthian commerce. The later Roman fortress was 
abandoned in the second half of the third century a.p. After the first excavations 
of the site by M. Cumont had come to a definite close in 1923, they were resumed in 
1928 by Yale University and the French Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 
These expeditions have shown that Dura deserves its reputation as a city of paint- 
ings and of graffiti. In addition to the famous mural paintings in the temple of the 
Palmyrene gods, published by Breasted and by Cumont, many others are now 
known. In the season of 1931-32 a house belonging to Christians was discovered. 
One of its smaller rooms was fitted out as a chapel. Its walls are covered with the 
most interesting and earliest Christian paintings that have come down to us from the 
East. The Restoration in Fig. 1 shows the positions of these paintings. 

Extending into the chapel from its west wall there is an aedicula over a rectangular 
depression in the floor. This cavity may have been the tomb of a martyr. On the 
west wall behind the aedicula, visible only through its barrel vaulting, are two 
scenes, the lower one depicting Adam and Eve, the upper one the Good Shepherd; in 
other words, the terrestrial and the celestial paradise. The Fall of Man differs from 
the rendering of the subject in the West in that flanking pilasters indicate the limits 
of paradise. 

The scene of the Good Shepherd is unique. With a huge ram on his shoulders he 
is approaching a flock of seventeen rams. In the western method of presentation, 
we find a well balanced symmetrical composition; the shepherd stands between his 
sheep with one or two at either side of him. There we do not get the impression 
that the shepherd is bringing the lost sheep back to the fold as we do at Dura. 

On the upper part of the north wall of our chapel there are two scenes, the one de- 
picting the Miracle of the Lake, the other the Paralytic. The latter scene is a good 
example of the continuous style, for we have not only the sick man lying on his bed 
over which stands Christ in the act of performing the miraculous cure, but also the 
cured paralytic walking away with the bed on his back. “He holds the bed upside 
down. This is the eastern manner of depicting the scene, whereas in the western 
method of presentation the paralytic carries the bed with the legs hanging down. It 
is noteworthy that the first part of the scene in which Christ stands over the bed of 
the sick man and heals him is unique for early Christian art. 

To the right of this scene is the ship of the apostles sailing over a stormy sea. The 
apostles are seated on the deck and are looking in wide-eyed astonishment at Christ 
and Peter who are walking on the water. Peter is sinking and our Saviour extends 
a helping hand. The scene is full of action, and was one which evidently did not 
appeal to artists of the West since it does not occur there until the eighth century. 
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Fic. 1.—Tue Curistian Cuurcu at Dura-Evropos 


Drawn by Henry F. Pearson 
(Courtesy of the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University) 
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The figure of Peter is in an excellent state of preservation, and is of especial impor- 
tance because it is the earliest known illustration of that apostle. Unfortunately 
the head of Christ and a little more than half of the ship are missing. 

Below these two scenes is the main picture of the north wall, the Holy Women at 
the Tomb of Christ (Fig. 2). Here again much of the picture is destroyed. Origi- 
nally there were three Marys, who, according to Mark, are approaching the sepul- 
chre of Christ, which in our picture is represented as a huge sarcophagus of the eastern 
type. Above are two stars of twelve and eleven rays respectively. The Marys 
wear white dresses and white veils, and hold torches and bowls of myrrh. The angel 
and the guards of the Biblical version are not depicted. It is surprising that the 
scene occurs so seldom in western art. There is not a single example in the cata- 


Fic. 2.—Derat. or THE Hoty WoMEN aT THE OF CHRIST 
(Courtesy of the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale University) 


combs of Rome. In the Orient, however, it is one of the subjects most frequently 
represented. The hairdress of the Marys, which is identical with that introduced 
by Julia Mamaea who died in 235 a.p., makes it possible to date these pictures to the 
beginning of the third century. 

On the south wall between the two doors which lead into the chapel from the liwan 
and the court of the house is a scene representing David and Goliath; both have ex- 
planatory inscriptions in Greek. The episode of David slaying the giant seldom oc- 
curs in early Christian art. Our picture is by far the earliest known representation 
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of the subject. It follows the eastern tradition in which the giant is ever so much 
larger than the stripling David. Wind and weather have damaged this painting 
almost beyond recognition. 

The final picture is on the west end of the south wall, and depicts the Samaritan 
Woman. This is the most beautiful of all the paintings in the chapel, and is more 
Hellenistic than Christian in style. With arms outstretched the woman grasps 
with both hands a rope to raise a pail from the pithos-shaped mouth of a well. 
Christ is not represented. All of these pictures are now exhibited in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Yale University. 

It is clear that the above-mentioned scenes were not painted by one artist. In 
order to finish the mural decoration of the chapel as quickly as possible a number of 
artists were employed. The scenes of the Good Shepherd and the Fall of Man on 
the west wall behind the aedicula were painted by one man; another executed the 
scenes of the Paralytic and the Miracle of the Lake; a third of greater talent painted 
the Holy Women, a fourth the scene of David and Goliath, and a fifth, by far the 
greatest of all of them, painted the Samaritan Woman. And yet there is no sign of 
invention in our paintings, no groping attempt to illustrate the various scenes for the 
first time. We are not dealing with prototypes, but with types that are already 
firmly fixed. How much earlier than 200 a.p. these iconographical forms were first 
invented, where, and by whom, we are not yet ready tosay. But this much, at least, 
is certain, as the study of the iconography indicates, the tradition has nothing to do 


with Rome. 
P. V. C. Baur 
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PREHISTORIC ROCK-DRAWINGS IN TRANSJORDAN 


Our historical concept of Palestine is so intimately connected with the Bible that 
we are prone to forget it had a history for thousands of years before the biblical 
period, as a small part of the great continent of Arabia. Recent finds of importance 
have called attention to the fact that the whole story of Palestine can be understood 
only through an increased knowledge of its prehistoric periods. Indeed Palestine 
has become one of the main centres of research in the field of prehistoric archaeology. 
The epoch-making discoveries at Mugharet es-Sukhdl near Athlit, by Miss Dorothy 
Garrod and Mr. Theodore McGown, of a group of Neanderthal skeletons, have re- 
vealed a new species of man. This new species has been named “ Palaeanthropus 
Palestinus,” in which the Galilee skull discovered by Mr. Turville Petre would be 
included. 

A new station revealing for the first time the presence of Arabian prehistoric man 
has been discovered at Kilwa in the Jebel Tubaigq, in southeastern Transjordan near 
the Hedjaz frontier. During December 1932, Mr. George Horsfield, Director of 
Antiquities in Transjordan, Mrs. George Horsfield, and Dr. Nelson Glueck, Director 
of the American School of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, undertook an expedition 
through the desert of eastern Transjordan from Mafraq to Kilwa (Fig. 3). Mafraq is 
a station on the Hedjaz railway, now the depot in Transjordan of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company for the laying of the new oil pipe-line. The trip to Kilwa took five days. 
The expedition which travelled in three cars, was accompanied by an armored car 
and an escort of Bedawin soldiers, most kindly placed at its disposal by Peake Pasha, 
Officer commanding the Arab Legion. The way led through desert covered with 
black basalt and flint pebbles. During the springtime, after the rains, it becomes 
green and beautiful, and the Bedawin bring their flocks to graze over it. Along the 
way lie a number of splendid hunting-lodges and holiday residences, built by 
Omayyad princes, about the beginning of the eighth century a.p. (Pl. XX XIX, 1, 2). 
In springtime the Omayyad caliphs would leave their palaces in Damascus and 
return to the desert, whence they derived their origin, to hunt and live for an in- 
terval in sophisticated relaxation. At Bayar Wells (Pl. XX XIX, 3), where thé Arab 
Legion has constructed a fort, a new outpost of the great Nabataean kingdom was 
discovered, identified by beautifully painted fragments of delicate pottery, which 
are similar to sherds found at the Nabataean capital of Petra. The last day’s going 
before arrival at Kilwa was extremely difficult, as the cars were constantly sinking in 
deep, soft beds of treacherous sand. 

The existence of ruins at Kilwa was known to us and formed the objective of our 
journey. Gertrude Bell had visited it on her way to Hayil in 1914, merely recording 
the fact in her letters. We were able to establish the fact that the buildings found 


belonged to a Christian community of ca. 1000 a.p. (P]. XX XTX, 4). A settlement 
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of hermits, to judge from the numerous small cells in the vicinity of the main build- 
ings, existed there, in the midst of a Moslem world. Several blocks of building 
stone, with crosses cut on them, were found among the ruins of the cells (Fig. 4). 
The stone lintel over one of the hermitages was carved with a Maltese cross, and an 
Arabic inscription of doubtful meaning (Fig. 5). The ultimate fate of the Christian 
inhabitants of Kilwa is obscure. The few buildings they erected, in the style of the 
Christian architecture of the Hauran, the conduit leading from the nearby hills, 
the small reservoir built to secure and retain the water obtained during the spring 
rains, and the crosses and two inscriptions are their sole monuments. 

Long before their time, however, palaeolithic people had lived round about Kilwa, 
and had documented their stay with ineffacable records. On the smooth surfaces 
of a small, hard sandstone hill (Fig. 6), a few hundred yards removed from the site 
later occupied by the cells of the monks, they incised drawings of animals with which 
they were familiar, and upon which their livelihood depended. They evinced 
artistic ability through their use of the sensitive medium of line and form. This 
hill and its rock-drawings must have been known to the Christian inhabitants of 
Kilwa, for they had built two lime-kilns on the side of the hill immediately below 
some of the pictures. No one in recent times has mentioned them. The guides of 
the Arab Legion, who accompanied the expedition, were unaware of their presence, 
although they knew of the existence of the buildings. All but two of these rock- 
drawings go back to the palaeolithic or neolithic periods, as Abbé Henri Breuil, 
Miss Dorothy Garrod, and M. René Neuville, to whom photographs of them were 
shown, agree. The presence of prehistoric man in the Arabian desert is thus defi- 
nitely established. The most remarkable rock-drawing of the entire group repre- 
sents an elongated, narrow-headed, horned, cow-like beast, about two metres long 
(Pl. XL, 1, Tracing, XL, A), presumably an ox, superimposed upon several smaller, 
elongated, horned animals (PI. XLI, 1),? belonging to an ibex group, which had been 
engraved on the surface of the rock before the ox was portrayed. The technique is 
interesting. Starting with a scratched outline, the engraver drilled, picked or 
punched a series of holes with a burin, and then proceeded to join them together 
by diagonal lines, struck from either side, and meeting in the middle to form wedges 
(Pl. XLI, 2). Below the left foreleg of the ox was a small, considerably weathered 
rock-drawing, probably that of an ibex. The circular horns of the ox meet approxi- 
mately in the centre of the tapering head. The neck-line is clearly drawn. The 
head and neck of the animal are extended forward and downward, as if it were feed- 
ing. It is interesting to note that its only depicted hoof is attached in reverse 
fashion to its hind leg by a single line. Squatting under the ox, with arms raised 
above his head, is the highly stylized figure of a man, resembling one from the Fezzan 
rock-drawings in North Africa (Pl. XLI,2).* In hisright hand he is holding what the 


2See also, Tracing, Pl. XLIA (above). 
3 Compare ‘Art Affinities of the Fezzan Rock-Carvings’’ by Frobenius, Illustrated London News, 
Nov. 19, 1932, p. 799. 
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Abbé Breuil thinks may be a spear, which he has thrust into the side of the ox. 
He has suggested that this represents a hunting scene. 

Immediately above the lime-kiln on the 
southeastern side of the hill, on a smooth 
surface, is a drawing of an ibex, about 50 
centimetres high, faithfully and artistically 
rendered (Fig. 7). The chisel marks are 
plainly visible, the lower left end of the in- 
dividual stroke being slightly deeper than 
the upperend. Some of the lines were made 
by chiselling from either edge of the desired 
width of the line, the deepest indentation 
being in the middle. The artist possessed 
considerable ability. The full gracefulness 
and beauty of the delicate animal, which is 
still to be found in the Transjordan desert, 
has been caught and imprisoned in the lines 
on the stone. Detailsare finely represented. 
Nostrils and neckline, horns rising and 
sweeping back gracefully from the head, 
Fic. 4.—A Buioine Brock with Cross then curving and tapering to sharp points 
BELONGING To ONE or THE Hermits’ CELLS touching the back, the foreleg lifted in mo- 

aT Kitwa 
tion,—all these features, bound together in a 
delicate yet strongly portrayed whole, give the picture vibrant reality. The head 
of the ibex is raised, and from its mouth stream two lines possibly representing 
blood, as Abbé Breuil has suggested. It is a wounded ibex poised in flight. 

A quick survey of the hill revealed the fact that it was a veritable picture gallery. 
Every smooth surface on the sides and top had been utilized to engrave pictures of 
ibexes and other animals. There was no time for accurate measurement or detailed 
study of individual engravings. The water supply of the expedition was low, and 
we had to be off on'the return journey the same day. We photographed as many 
of the rock-drawings as possible, but undoubtedly missed a number of them partic- 
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Fig. 6.—SMALL SANDSTONE Hi at Kiiwa, S. E. TRANSJORDAN, ON WHICH 
Numerous Preuistoric Rock-DRAWINGS WERE Founp. IN THE ForE- 
GROUND, Lime-KILNs Burtt By CHRISTIANS 


ularly in those places which were 
deeply covered withsand. A future 
expedition te Kilwa should be made 
to hunt for additional engravings 
on the same hill, to undertake ex- 
cavations for datable objects such 
as flints and fauna, and to examine 
carefully other rock masses in the 
vicinity. 

Large surfaces of rock are crowded 
with pictures of ibexes placed in 
every possible space, at all angles, 
and superimposed upon one another 
in bewildering confusion. Of many 
of these, only fragmentary lines re- 
main, because some surfaces of the 
rock have weathered away. . Other 
rock-drawings stand out very clear- 
ly, despite weathering, as for in- 
stance the picture of a small ibex 
near the southeastern edge of the 
hill (Pl. XLII, 1) and another on 
the southwest (PI. XLII, 2). The 
execution of the engravings was not 
always the same, some of the ibexes 
being portrayed with fine, clearly 
incised lines, others with broad, 
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coarser lines, often superimposed over the finer ones (PI. XLIII, 1). The patina of 
both original and superimposed drawings was usually the same, weathered as dark 
as the natural unincised rock. They may well have belonged to the same prehistoric 
period, although executed on different occasions. A crude, deeply outlined picture 
of an antelope or oryx, lacking artistry, and dating probably in the palaeolithic 
period, was found on the northeastern side of the hill (Pl. XLIII, 2). 

On a ledge on the top of the hill are some crude, large, elongated animals (P1. X LIV, 
1), which, according to Abbé Breuil, may represent leopards, and are also to be as- 
signed to the palaeolithic period. Numerous, weathered Thamudic inscriptions 
of about the third century A.D. were carved all over the surface. Near the leopards, 
an exceedingly crude male figure with outstretched arms was incised. The Tha- 
mudic inscriptions and the rock-drawing of the man were of the same yellowish tint, 
and undoubtedly belong together. They have not weathered to the color of the 
native rock, as have the outlines of the leopards and the uncertain lines at the top. 
At Kilwa this is the only instance of an historic carving superimposed on a prehistoric. 
Near the top of the hill, on the southwestern side, may be seen a particularly fine 
engraving, deeply incised, of the upper part of an animal (PI. X LIV, 2), possibly an 
ibex, which probably belongs to the palaeolithic period. The animal is depicted in 
motion, with its foreleg raised. On the northeastern side of the hill is the crude 
outline of a horned, cow-like animal (Pl. XLV, 1), which, according to Abbé Breuil, 
because of its stiffness, and lack of motion, may be of neolithic date. 

The prehistoric artists of Kilwa represented animals familiar to them from their 
immediate environment. Rock-drawings of similar types belonging to the palaeo- 
lithic and neolithic periods have been found in numerous prehistoric sites in Europe 
and Africa. It seems probable that their closest relationship is with the prehistoric 
art of north Africa. As in historic times so possibly also in prehistoric periods, a 
route northwards from south Arabia crossed an eastern route from Akaba to Meso- 
potamia at Kilwa. It is significant that in journeys south into the Arabian desert 
in modern times, Gertrude Bell got to Kilwa without previously knowing of its 
existence, and Carruthers in 1909 and Guarmani in 1864 passed close by. 

Jebel Tubaiq is not always the dreary waste that it was in December 1932, 
when rain had not fallen for five years. It is in fact a grazing area well known to 
the Bedawin, and in this spring of 1933 there was a plentiful rainfall. In addition 
to the Thamudic letters already noted, on the top of the hill, on the smooth, sloping 
surface of one side of a broad fissure, there was chiselled out in intaglio fashion a well 
executed picture of a diminutive ibex or goat, the patina of which is considerably 
lighter than that of the native rock (Pl. XLV, 2). Abbé Breuil agrees with us that it 
belongs to some historic period. Nearby, was a comparatively recent rock-drawing 
of a camel and rider, done on a very small scale in the same technique. The fashion 
which the prehistoric residents of the Arabian desert set was emulated, but the 
artistic excellence and the virility of their rock-drawings were never equalled later. 

GEORGE AND AGNEs HorsFIELD 
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THE TWENTY-SIXTH LYDIAN INSCRIPTION: 


AN INSCRIBED marble which was found in a field three miles west of Sardis in 1912 
has been published by Buckler as number 26 in his Corpus of Lydian inscriptions 
(Fig. 1).2. The inscription is very probably complete in the four extant lines. The 
presence of the words sadmés and mrud which occur in Lydian sepulchral inscrip- 
tions, and the imprecation in line 4 led Buckler to the tentative conclusion that this 
stone also was a grave monument. Such a conclusion is confirmed by its rounded 
top and ornament although the latter is not completely carved. The same rounded 
form was given many Athenian grave stelae.* The palmette was carved free on 


fA 


Fig. 1.—Inscrisep Lypian GRAVE STELE Fig. 2.—An Attic GRAVE STELE 


some stelae and in relief against a rounded background on others, and these types 
were copied by the painters of lekythoi. The ornamental detail of the Lydian stone 
is also found on the finials of Athenian stelae (Fig. 2). In place of the usual 
palmette of the latter, the Lydian stone has a rinceau which springs from acanthus 
leaves. Two of these leaves project horizontally to the very edge of the field while 
the third at the center bends out and down in foreshortened view. Similar clusters 
of acanthus leaves occupy the same place on many Attic stelae* and in representa- 
tions of stelae on lekythoi.* The date of these Athenian grave stelae is the fourth 


1T am very grateful to Professor H. H. Bender for his helpful criticism of this paper. 

* Sardis, Vol. VI, Lydian Inscriptions, Part II, p. 49 and pl. XI. The relief is reproduced also in 
Die Ornamente der griechischen Grabstelen, pl. 

* Conze, Die attischen Grabreliefs, Vol. I, pl. 22, no. 1; Riezler, Weissgrundige attischen Lekythen, pls. 
19, 32, 33. 4 Conze, Vol. II, pl. 139, no. 736. 

5 Conze, Vol. II, pl. 120, nos. 619, 658, 763; Vol. III, passim. 

* Murray, White Athenian Vases, pl. X. 
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century which is then the date also of the Lydian stone. Another stele! shows not 
only the same arrangement of the acanthus leaves but also an elongated lotus-bud 
like that of the Lydian stele. A very similar lotus-bud is seen in yet another ex- 
ample.? Athenian stelae further show the same flower as the Lydian.’ 

It thus seems quite clear that the Lydian stone is the finial of a sepulchral stele. 
The under surface which is “horizontal and smoothly finished” shows that it was 
set on rather than in another stone though Buckler does not mention any dowel- 
holes. Had the stone been let into another, even slightly, the inscription would have 
been in part concealed. If the missing slab had the height of the shaft of the Athen- 
ian stelae, the Lydian inscription would have been set at approximately the level 
of the eye like the Greek inscriptions which give, as does the Lydian, the name of 
the deceased. The soft treatment of the rinceau of the Lydian stele favors a date 
late rather than early in the fourth century, when mainland sculptors working in 
Asia Minor might easily have transmitted to Lydia decorative motives from the 
stelae of the Kerameikos. The gabled grave stones of early Ptolemaic times as well 
as many found in Asia Minor attest the influence abroad of Athenian sepulchral 
stelae of the fourth century.® 

Tue Inscription 

The letters of the Lydian inscription were difficult to decipher. The text with 

some restorations reads as follows: 

e§ sadmés esk mrud alikrelid karoli] andalik atra[Stalid 

kaveS lamétrulis pis alikamSok bilis [ti]vdalis atalid a[kit 

es\ sadméd buk es\ mrud buk es¢a¢é mastaé pis fénsdibid 

fakaé lja[m]étruS em) s[admé]a [a]rtimuk aSbluvas vis[ . . . 
Littmann’s tentative transliteration of the Lydian letter 2 as ¢ is accepted in prefer- 
ence to that of Buckler who following Arkwright, considers it an n.* Although the 
latter transliteration is suggested by the equation as2il= ’A@nvaim, the former is 
equally well supported by the occurrence of Artimu2 ibsim?a2 kulum~ak? as a 
variant of Artimus ibsimsis Artimuk kulumsis in the bilingual inscription. In V, 4 
we find éminaé eSaé as object of the verb gitalad. Here the appearance of eSaé instead 
of eséaé (cf. eséaé antolaé in V1, 3) argues against a nasal value for the letter in this 
word and in favor of a sibilant, because one of two successive sibilants would more 
readily disappear than a nasal after a sibilant. Perhaps the curious letter had two 
values. One may note in this connection the Cretan use of » where other Greek 
dialects have s, e.g. axobcavrev for dxobcavres, for 


TRANSLATION 


This barrow and this stele belong to Alikres, the son of Karos and to Anda(s), 
the daughter (?) of Adrastas. A certain priest of Demeter and his wife (?) raised 


1 Gardner, Sculptured Tombs of Ancient Hellas, p. 123, fig. 43B. 

2 Conze, Vol. III, pl. 314, no. 1518. * Conze, Vol. II, pl. 130, no. 628; Vol. III, pl. 340, no. 1597. 

* Conze, pl. 120, nos. 619, 658. The height of no. 619 is m. 1.40, which may have been the height of 
the Lydian stele without the base. 

5 Pagenstecher, Nekropolis, p. 3 and the illustrations in Chapter IT. 

6 Littmann, Lydian Inscriptions, 1916, pp. 16-17; Buckler, Lydian Inscriptions, 1924, p. XIII. 

7 Buckler, II, 10. 8 For a list of such forms, see Van Herwerden, Lex. Supp. s.EN. 
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(the mound and the stele). If anyone destroys this tomb or this stele or these stone 
markers, then will Demeter and Artemis without fail take vengeance for (the 
desecration of) this tomb. 

The last four words of the first line are proper adjectives in the nominative neuter 
singular. They form a series denoting possession which consists of two parts as is 
shown by the enclitic copula of Andalik (for Andalidk). In such series the endings 
are the same so that one may reasonably read Karolid for Karolil, and Atra[stalid] 
for the Atra[stas] of Buckler’s emendation. Atragtalid occurs in another inscription 
(III, 2) where it agrees with mrud as here. Anda(s) may be the son of Adrastos, 
but it is more likely that the tomb contained Alikres and his wife. A Lydian of 
the name Adrastos is known from Pausanias (VII, 6, 6). This Adrastos was killed 
in the Lamian war (322 B.c.) fighting on the side of the Greeks as a volunteer with- 
out the sanction of the Lydian community. The Lydians set up a bronze statue 
of him before the sanctuary of the Persian Artemis (at Sardis?) and carved an in- 
scription on it. He must have been famous to have survived in memory until the 
time of Pausanias. It may be that he was the father of the Anda(s) of our inscrip- 
tion which was carved in the closing years of the fourth century.! 

The word tentatively translated “barrow” is sadmés. This word precedes 
mrud “stele” just as vaénas “cave-tomb” does in another inscription (III, 1). 
A number of cave-tombs were discovered at Sardis in the slope of a hill. It is 
reasonable to suppose that sadméé denotes a different kind of tomb, and since the 
stele was found in the neighborhood of tumuli? the word may signify “barrow.” 
The tumulus of Alyattes is the most imposing among Lydian examples of the type 
of which more than sixty survive in the plain near Sardis. Herodotus (1,93) called 
it a c@ua. A vase-painting of a tumulus with stele is reproduced by Riezler.* 

Thus the first line of the inscription tells us the names of the owners and occupants 
of the tomb as do the initial lines of several other sepulchral inscriptions found at 
Sardis (III-VI, XVI). The second line informs us who raised the tumulus and 
erected the stele. The meaning of kaveg “‘priest”’ is definitely known from a frag- 
ment of Hipponax, and from Hesychius who says s.v. koins: iepeds KaBeipwv. Koins is 
perhaps an Anatolian word.‘ The priestess of Artemis at Sardis bore the title xaves.° 
The next word Lamétrulis is very obviously an adjective based on the name Lamétrus 
in line 4. This proper name is the Lydian form of Demeter, the pair Lamétrus and 
Demeter illustrating the same initial phonetic change as Latin lacrima and Greek 
daxpv. Demeter and Artemis are linked together in the imprecation of line 4. Kaveg 
Lamétrulis is “a priest of Demeter” just as kavek Bakillis (XXII, 9) is “and a 
priest of Bacchus.” The word pis which follows Lamétrulis is the enclitic indefinite 
pronoun occurring in conditional clauses with akit both in this and other inscriptions 
of sepulchral character. The Lydian akit . . . pis is the equivalent of the Latin 
st quis. That a priest of Demeter should not be named but simply designated 


1On the name Adrastos in another but Greek inscription from Sardis, see Buckler and Robinson, 
Sardis, Vol. VII, Greek and Latin Inscriptions, part 1, p. 3. 

? Cf. Butler’s statement (Sardis, “‘The Excavations,” p. 77) as to tumuli on the south side of the 
Hermos valley with Buckler’s note as to the provenance of the stele. 3 Op. cit., pl. 23. 

‘ Cf. Halliday, Harvard Studies, 1925, p. 175; Grimme, Glotta, XIV, 1925, p. 19; Picard, Ephése, p. 169. 
5 Buckler and Robinson, Sardis, Vol. VII, Greek and Latin Inscriptions, part 1, p. 67. 
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“‘a certain priest of Demeter” conformed to the custom of her cult. An inscription 
on the statue of an Eleusinian hierophant forbids one to ask his name: Otvoya éeris 
wh The Eleusinian cult was introduced early into Ionia. Strabo? records 
the tradition that Androklos, son of Kodros, king of Athens, was the founder of 
Ephesus. His descendants in Strabo’s time superintended the sacrifices in honor of 
the Eleusinian Demeter. In our Lydian inscription the two deities of Ephesus, 
Demeter and Artemis, were very appropriately invoked to punish desecrators of 
tombs. Since the Lydians at Sardis appealed to the Ephesian Artemis it was 
natural enough for a priest of Demeter at Sardis to invoke the Ephesian Demeter. 
There was a large Lydian element in the population of Ephesus according to Pausa- 
nias (VII, 2, 8). While the name of Artemis occurs several times in the Lydian 
inscriptions, that of Demeter occurs but once. This ascendency of the Ephesian 
Artemis is found also in literature. In the Clouds of Aristophanes (599) the temple at 
Ephesus is the shrine where the Lydian maidens greatly honor Artemis; so also in a 
fragment of Autocrates.* Callimachus in a hymn to Artemis (245-6) tells us that the 
echo of the dance of the Amazons in her worship at Ephesus reached even to Sardis. 

The title, “a certain priest of Demeter,” is followed in the inscription by the words 
alikamégok bilis. The enclitic k of alikaméok (alikamgosk) shows that this word is 
codrdinate with kaves. Conjecture as to its meaning is narrowly limited by its 
modifier, bilis, “‘his.”"* The possessive (?) suffix méos suggests comparison with 
that of the proper adjective [bsimsis “‘Ephesian.” Alikamésok bilis may mean “and 
his wife,”’ a conjecture based on the resemblance of the element alika to the Homeric 
words déxos and ddoxos. Literally alikamsos would mean “ sharing a couch”’, the 
prefix “‘a”’ being associative. A priest of Demeter might be married and still 
retain his priesthood.’ As for dedications by a man and his wife there is some 
evidence in inscriptions. One example found in Caria runs in part as follows: ° 
Anunrpiov oiv tH yuvaxi “Apreuecia Mryrpofiov. This dedication 
is to the Roman emperor Titus. Curiously enough the names contain references 
to the cults under discussion, that of the priest’s father being derived from Demeter 
while his wife’s is taken from Artemis. An inscription found at Pisidian Antioch’ 
records the dedication of a statue or bust: “Arrados xai Tarels } yur} abrod. Another 
inscription * discovered at Priene records a dedication of a monument, probably 
a statue in the sanctuary of Athena by a father to his deceased son. The father 
also raised a tomb for the boy. The name of the daughter is given with that of the 
father. Lambrino dates the inscription in the last quarter of the fourth century 
B.C., which is approximately the date of the Lydian stele. 

The name of the priest’s wife in our inscription is Tivdalis. This is really a proper 
adjective of possession and is used also as a name of a man “son of Tivdas”’ ( = Tvdeis ?). 
Names of women ending in lis occur but they are not definitely Lydian. Sterrett® 


1 Foucart, Les Mystéres d’ Eleusis, pp. 173, 187. In the Greek Anthology (XV, 8) the name of a 
hierophant who was “laid on the pyre in Attica” is given as Sacerdos, but this is obviously a title. 

2 XIV, 1, 3. 3 Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec., Vol. I, p. 488. 

* nik bis nik bilis, “neither he nor anyone who is his” (Littmann, p. 37). 

5 Foucart, op. cit., p. 173. * B.C.H., 1890, p. 627. 

7 Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc., 1926, p. 232 (D. M. Robinson). 8 B.C.H., 1928, pp. 401-6. 
* Papers of the Amer. School at Athens, III, pp. 36, 55, 103. 
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gives examples in inscriptions of Asia Minor: Ovar:adis from Armasun; OvavaXis inscribed 
above a female figure at Dulgerler, and the same name again at Tepe Arasu. An- 
other and very interesting example is NooovNis N avvaxov, from the island of Cos.'. The 
second name is a variation of the Lydian name Nannas. The Attic names of women 
collected by Bechtel include several which end in lis. These are for the most part 
the names of hetaerae. Tivdalis as the name of a Lydian woman is quite possible. 
The sequence Tivdalis atalid in our inscription suggests that of Atalis Tivdalis 
in V,1. In the latter pair both words have the same ending; in the former they do 
not. The atalid of our inscription is a verb. The position of this verb at the end 
of the sentence is normal. The form atalid is a perfect like the Latin follit, attulit 
and has the old Latin perfect ending of dedid, fecid. Indeed the Lydian atalid 
is the same verb as the Latin attol(l)ere and the Greek *rad “raise, erect.’” The 
Lydian prefix a(t) is the same preposition as the Latin ad. Another form of the 
Lydian verb a-talid is the present tense qi-talad (V, 4): ak n&pis émd kanad kiled 
buk @minaé egaé qitalad, “If anyone despoils this tomb or lifts out the boundary 
stones (i.e. herms) . . . The words éminaé qi-talad are the Latin terminos ex-tollit. 
The prefix qi is the Lydian form of the preposition ex. The verb kile\ is the Greek 
(a)xvdAdebe. The Lydian dropped an initial s before & just as the Eleian dialect did 
(e.g. xbddka for cxidat). With the Lydian and Latin perfect in zd should be noted 
the Lydian and Latin future in bid(bit) e.g. fénsribid (III, 4). 

The mention of those who raised the tumulus and the stele is followed by a warn- 
ing to desecrators of tombs which is so familiar in Lydian inscriptions?: “If 
anyone destroys this tumulus or this stele or these markers, then will Demeter and 
Artemis without fail exact vengeance for (the desecration of) this tomb.” The 
protasis of the curse, akit . . . pis fénsdibid recurs in varying forms: 

(1) In the bilingual (I, 6): aktin népis . . . fénsdtfid where the negative nd is 
prefixed to the indefinite pis. 

(2) In III, 4: pisit fénsdibid esd vanad, where the conditional particle is attached 
to the indefinite pis. 

(3) In XVIII, 1; nimit fensr7bid, where nim( = nemo?) has the conditional particle 
it as an enclitic. 

The appearance of the negative in the protasis may be explained as a fusion of a 
minatory exhortation with a condition. The curse is a warning not to desecrate 
the tomb. The verb of the apodosis is lost in the mutilation of the last line, but the 
approximate meaning is clear. The restoration of the third and fourth words in 
the last line as @m) sadméd for the e.s sa . . . \ of Buckler’s text fills the space and 
agrees perfectly with the traces on the stone. |4 becomes T1Y. This émd sadmér 
repeats the es sadmés of the first line just as émd kdnad (V, 4), which must mean 
“this tomb,” repeats the e&$ vdnaég in the first line of its inscription. The Lydian 


' Bechtel, Die attischen Frauennamen, p. 88, n. 1. 

2 The antiquity of the curse inscription is attested by the sarcophagus of Hiram recently found at 
Byblos. The desecrator of Hiram’s tomb will have his own inscription effaced (Montet, Byblos et 
Egypte, 1928, p. 288). A far older example is translated by C. J. Gadd (Sumerian Reading Book, p. 
79): “‘into E-anna, (Gudea) brought it (the statue of Gudea). Whosoever from E-anna removes it, 
destroys it or its inscription obliterates, may Inanna, the lady of the lands, his head in the assembly 


curse. 
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words for “‘cave-tomb” vanas and kanaé are curiously suggestive of the Latin vénus 
and the Greek xevés (xewds) “empty.” 

The word mastaé occurs only in our inscription. As the object of fénsnibid it is 
in the accusative case like sadmé\ and mrud with which it is joined by buk “or.” 
The difference in termination between mastaé and mrud which extends to their 
demonstratives es\ and eséaé favors the conjecture that eséaé mastdaé is plural, the 
suffix 4¢ being the Lydian for -ans. The endings are the same as in II, 11-12 


where aktin napis fénsdibid fakataé ebad . . . ra bistaé tapadaé may be translated 
“If anyone destroys the moulded (i.e. in relief) or . . . painted tablets” (fakataé 
ebad . . . ra bistaé tapalaé=fictas aut . . . pictas tabulas). 'The same plural 


endings are found again in X, 5 where pistoridé kastaé may be translated “painted 
chests” (picturatas cistas). A third example is eséaé antolaé (VI, 3) “these 
statues”! where antolaé=wvéahd-uara.2, What were the maSstaé the destruction of 
which is forbidden under threat of punishment from Demeter and Artemis? 
In a description by Herodotus (I, 93) of the tumulus of Alyattes which he says 
was raised by merchants, artificers and prostitutes,’ the last making the great- 
est contribution to the work, we are informed that in the historian’s time the 
tumulus was surmounted by five inscribed termini (oipx). The word oipos 
“boundary stone” which Herodotus uses may be a translation of a Lydian word 
for boundary stone, since his account was based on the content of the Lydian 
inscriptions of the markers. Five termini must have surmounted other Lydian 
tumuli. It is here conjectured that the Lydian word mastaé of our inscription 
designated such “‘boundary stones,” and that the word is the same as the old 
Slavic mesto, “place,” where the meaning of place is secondary, the primary meaning 
being “that which marked off a place,” i.e. ““a post.” Among other words for 
“post”’ is the Latin méta, the conical shaped boundary post of the Roman circus 
which has already been brought into connection with the aforesaid old Slavic 
mesto.* 

The semantic reason for associating Lydian mastéé and Latin métas lies in the fact 
that the meta of the circus is in origin the boundary post of the tumulus. The 
transition from tomb-marker to turning-post is neatly established by Homer in his 
description of the chariot-race in honor of Patroklos (Iliad, XXIII). Nestor in 
advising Antilochos, one of the contestants, points out to him the end of the course: 
“A fathom’s height above the ground standeth a withered stump, whether of oak 
or pine; it decayeth not in the rain, and two white stones on either side thereof 
(i.e. five in all) are fixed at the joining of the track, and all round it is smooth driving 
ground. Whether it be a monument of some man dead long ago or have been made 


‘A monument from Nerab in northern Syria of the seventh century B.c., which represents a priest, 
bears an inscription which concludes with a curse against anyone who shall disturb his image and 
couch. (Cook, Religion of Ancient Palestine in the Light of Archaeology, p. 37). 

* Cf. also the Etruscan hinthial “shade.” The Greek eéwrov meant both “statue” and “phan- 
tom.” Bugge, Das Verhdltnis der Etrusker, p. 154, relates “‘hinthial” to an Armenian word. 

* Herodotus (II, 126) says that the Egyptian pharaoh contributed to the cost of his pyramid by 
prostituting his daughter. 

* Walde-Pokorny, Vergl. Wérterbuch, II, p. 240; Berneker, Slav. Etym. Wérterbuch, II, p. 51-52, and 
F. Muller, Altital. Wérterbuch, p. 265. 
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their goal in the race by ancient men, this now is the mark fixed by fleet-footed 
goodly Achilles.” ! The chariot race in honor of Patroklos started from a place 
very near his barrow and rounded a distant tomb on which were five markers, i.e. 
as many as on the tomb of Alyattes. This race course on the plain with a tomb at 
either end was the original hippodrome, and the first race apparently was with 
martial chariots in honor of a slain warrior. 

The evidence of Homer is confirmed by suggestive traditions about tombs in the 
hippodrome at Olympia. Pausanias? says that Pelops raised there an empty barrow 
for Myrtilos and surnamed him Taraxippos. Hesychius* records the belief of some 
that Taraxippos was a name for Pelops himself. The Olympic games grew out of 
funeral games for Pelops who came from Lydia. The small votive chariot groups 
which were found in the burial mound of Pelops, the Pindaric céya Tédo70s, had to do 
with these games.‘ Tzetzes® speaks of the grave of Ischenos near the turning point 
of the course at Olympia. These passages attest a close association of the hippo- 
drome with the tomb, an association particularly significant here because of the 
Lydian origin of Pelops. The tomb in the hippodrome brings with it the sepulchral 
herm. One appears on an amphora from Ruvo‘ which represents Chrysippos, the 
son of Pelops, carried off from the hippodrome in a quadriga. In Lydia, too, there 
must have been a correspondingly close relation between tomb and circus. There 
is a suggestive reference in the late Homeri et Hesiodi Certamen (94—5) 7 to a chariot 
race about the tomb of Zeus. The birthplace and tomb of Zeus were near each 
other on Mt. Ida in Crete. ‘The close associations of the Cretan with the Phrygian 
Mt. Ida evidenced by name and cult warrant the conjecture that the author of the 
Certamen had a Phrygian tomb of Zeus in mind. There is a Lydian (?) tradition 
handed down from the Corinthian Eumelus by John Lydus (De Men., p. 71) that * 
Zeus was born on Mt. Tmolos at Sardis: rév Aia & rf Kad’ jas Avdia rexOfvar. .. . 
The proximity of the tomb to the birthplace of Zeus in Crete suggests that the two 
were linked together and that somewhere near the Lydian birthplace of the god 
was also his tomb. Did the author of the Certamen have it in mind? Further 
support for the conjecture is found in the Roman custom that the magistrate who 
presided at the games dressed like the Jupiter of the Capitoline temple.* Since this 
Jupiter was of Etruscan origin the magistrate’s impersonation of him may have 
been of Etrusco-Lydian provenance. The close ties of Rome with the land of 
Cybele favor the derivation of the custom from Asia Minor rather than from Crete. 
It is not, however, necessary to conclude that the chariot race was religious in 
origin and intended to placate a god. The more reasonable theory is that the race 
was for the dead hero whose deification facilitated the extension of the celebration 


1 Translation by Lang, Leaf and Myers. 2 VI, 20, 8. 3 s.v. Tapatirmos. 

4 Korte, Hermes, 1904, p. 229; cf. Beloch, ibid. 1929, p. 196. 

5 Ad Lycoph. Alex., 42 f. 

6 Jb. Arch. I., 1914, pl. XI; Séchan, Etudes sur la tragédie grecque, p. 316. 

7 ob5€ wor’ Gudi Avds kavaxhroses 

Gppara ovvrpipovow épifovres repi vixns. 

8 in tunica Jovis, Juvenal, X, 38. The alytarch of the Olympian games at Antioch impersonated 
Zeus. The custom was probably borrowed from Rome. Cf. Malalas, p. 286 and Schultze, Antiocheia, 


p. 165. 
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to gods. Such fusion as is illustrated by the Laconian Zeus-Agamemnon would 
afford an easy transition from games in honor of a hero to games in honor of a god.' 
The foot race seems also to have been in honor of the dead originally. Alexander 
honored Achilles by running naked with his friends about the tomb of the hero 
in accordance with ancient custom.? Pausanias* confirms such origin when he 
gives the Elean tradition that in the stadium at Olympia the tomb of Endymion was 
the starting point for the runners. It was quite natural that the contests in honor 
of a slain warrior should have been inspired by real martial contests in which he had 
participated. Such commemoration of his prowess took place on the field of battle 
where he was buried. Plutarch (Symp. II, 5, 2) derived athletic contests from 
feats of arms. 

A significant resemblance of the tomb of Patroklos to the Lydian tumulus may be 
noted. Achilles instructs his followers not to raise at once a huge barrow but later 
to build it broad and high: “And they marked the circle of the barrow and set the 
foundations thereof around the pyre and straightway heaped thereon a heap of 
earth.” The circular retaining wall of the tomb of Patroklos and the large size of 
the mound suggest the tomb of Alyattes. Olympia with its Lydian associations 
offers another significant example. Pausanias‘ tells us that the grave of Oinomaos 
was a mound of earth enclosed by a retaining wall of stone. 

The chariot race at Troy and in Lydia passed to Italy by way of Etruria® 
and with it went the sepulchral boundary stones, the masta to serve as 
metae of the Roman circus; and not only these but their barrow with retaining wall 
which became the stone podium of the metae.6 The metae were first of wood, pos- 
sibly survivors of that withered stump of oak or pine pointed out by Nestor, and 
had a crowning knob, if the later examples in stone reproduce the essential form of 
the earlier. The metae of the hippodrome, regularly three in number, are often 
represented in mosaic and relief.’ 

A question now arises as to the nature of the “boundary stones” on a tumulus. 
Korte * believes that most of them are phalloi. How and Wells? note that the pillars 
on the mound of Alyattes were phallic in shape. Two have been found, one in situ, 
but they bear no tracé of an inscription. Hamilton? saw on the top of the tumulus 
a foundation 18 feet square upon which was a huge circular stone 10 feet in diameter. 
He supposed it to be phallic. Kérte illustrates an example which he assigns to the 
top of a mound at Bés-éyiik in Phrygia. Perrot" figures two terminal phalloi which 

1 For the theory of a religious origin of the games, see Rose, Aberystwyth Studies, III, pp. 1-24. 
Nilsson, Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology, p. 46, finds no good evidence for Agamemnon’s godhead. 

2 Plutarch, Alexander, 15. 3 VI, 20, 9. ‘VI, 21, 3. 

5 According to ancient tradition funeral games came to Rome from Etruria. Cf. Malten, Rém. 
Mitt., 1924, p. 328; Tacitus, Ann. 14, 21, derives horse races from Thurii. 

6 An eastern origin of the hippodrome would explain also the statue of Cybele and her lions as a 
decorative feature of the spina. The temple of Artemis at Sardis was called that of Cybele. 

7 Daremberg-Saglio, Dict., s.v. circus, figs. 1520, 1521, 1523; S. Reinach, Rép. d. peint. grec. et rom., pp. 
291-3; Rép. d. rel., ITI, 237, n. 4, 368, n. 1, 369, n. 1,389, n. 2. So persistent is the tradition for three 
metae that a late painting of a chariot race of putti shows the metae in the form of three tall slender 
plants, one cluster set upon a podium (Swindler, Ancient Painting, fig. 625 and p. 404). Cf. the chariot 
race of cupids in the house of the Vettii where three trees serve as metae (Herrmann, Denk. d. Mal., pl. 
23). 8 Ath. Mitt., 1899, p. 7. ® Herodotus, 1, 93. 

10 Researches in Asia Minor, I, p. 145. " Histoire de Vart, V, p. 51. 
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he regards as naive symbols of life and immortality, and mentions a number of 
others of red trachyte which were discovered in the vicinity of the tomb of Tantalos. 
These sepulchral phalloi appear to have had the same religious significance as the 
Hermes whom the Cyllenians worshipped in the form of a stone aidotov éxi rod B&Opov.! 
They were fertility symbols which, like the four nude Astarte figures on the Cypriote 
sarcophagus from Amathus,? became symbols of regeneration and immortality. 
The herm naturally served to mark boundaries of fields and tombs because the idea 
of the rebirth of plant life was closely associated with the idea of the rebirth of 
human life. The former inspired the latter.* The tomb of Alyattes was known in 
Strabo’s time as a “monument of prostitution” (uvjua répvns).4 The contribution 
of the harlots to the building of the tumulus was probably inspired by the fertility- 
cult which sanctioned their license, and that of all Lydian women. The Lydian 
harlots seem to have shared the character of the sacred harlots of the Sumerians 
in the service of Innini (Ishtar) whose ordinary title was “harlot.”> One of the 
Sumerian kings calls Innini his “beloved wife.”* If Alyattes felt the same way 
toward the goddess of fertility he must have sanctioned the collaboration of her 
devotees in rearing the enormous tumulus. 


Fic. 3.—A Toms at ALBANO 


The antiquity of the custom of placing five sepulchral markers on Lydian tombs 
is attested by their presence in Etruria. The tomb of Porsenna at Clusium which 
long ago was compared with that of Alyattes consisted? of a square base surmounted 
by five pyramids, four at the corners and one at the center. Another very signifi- 
cant example in Italy is a tomb at Albano (Fig. 3)* which was a Phrygian colony. 
The presence of the five crowning members on both tombs is astriking coincidence. ?® 

Closely related to the sepulchral marker is the sepulchral herm. An Athenian 
law of the sixth century forbade the erection of herms on tombs.'° This prohibition 
was aimed not at an innovation but at a custom of long standing as is shown by the 


1 Pausanias, VI, 26, 5. 2 Ant. Denk., III, 4. 
* But cf. Loisy, Les Mystéres Paiens et le Mystére Chrétien*, 1930, pp. 78-9. 
* XIII, 4, 7. 5 Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 81. 6 Langdon, ilnd., p. 64. 


7 Pliny, N.H. 36,91. For a reconstruction of this tomb, see Mon. Ined. d. Inst., 1830, pl. 13; Durm, 
Baukunst d. Etrusker u. Rémer, p. 142. 

* Durm, ibid., p 148, fig. 164. 

® Other examples of sepulchral phalloi are illustrated by Durm, ibid., p. 127. 

10 Cicero, De Legibus, 2, 65: nec hermas quos vocant licebat imponi. 
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widespread appearance of the herm in sepulchral art. It was often represented on 
Thessalian stelae of Hellenistic date.!_ More significant are the gabled tombstones 
of Asia Minor which frequently show a herm of tetragonal form beside the image 
of the deceased.?. Babrius speaks of a herm to be dedicated to a god or set upon a 
tomb according to the wish of the purchaser.* An inscription which was found upon 
the island of Euboea pronounces a curse against one who dares to mutilate the herm 
placed on the tomb of the young Amphikles.t These herms and the sepulchral 
phalloi are two expressions of the same desire for rebirth.’ The phallic meta of the 
circus, originally a tomb marker, had the same primary significance as the herm of 
the Greek stadium.*® 

The interpretation of the Lydian sepulchral shafts as phalloi raises a final question 
as to the meaning of the Lydian word mastaé. Did it mean “phallus” as well as 
“‘marker,” the original significance being “acorn”? For one is tempted to men- 
tion in connection with maétaé a pair of German words: mast, “acorns,”’ and mast, 
“pole.” Though differing in gender, they present a close semantic parallel 
first to Greek Bédavos “acorn,” and “bolt,” and second to Homeric dxvios “acorn,” 
and Lydian akylon, “membrum virile.”’7 The German word mast may have had 
early in its history the phallic meaning of Latin glans, Greek B4davos and Lydian 
akylon. German mast and Lydian mastaéé seem at home in this group. These pairs 
of words encourage one to believe that the Homeric vicca “ the turning post of the 
circus” (the sepulchral phallic marker in origin) is the same word as the Latin 
nuzx. Such association of the word nux would provide a readily intelligible sym- 
bolism for the Roman custom which Vergil bids the bridegroom observe: sparge, 
marite, nuces (Ecl. VIII, 30). The anatomical significance of Latin glans would 
appear to be a primitive figure of speech. -Is maésta@é the same word as the 
Homeric Variant forms of piéos are (Archilochos) and 
(Hesychius) in which ¢=c5. The Greek has 6 where the Lydian has ¢ as in Atra- 
Stalid, Adiksantrux. Whether such be the etymology of the word or not, maéstaé 
offers an interesting semantic parallel to the Semitic massébah which also designated 
both boundary and sepulchral stones and for which, as for the Babylonian kudurru,'® 
a phallic character has been claimed. Boundary stones in Asia Minor have a 
rounded top as have the Semitic. Garstang gives a Hittite example." 

The last word in our Lydian inscription is asbluva$ which is here identified with 


the Homeric ac¢adéws “‘ without fail.” G. W. ELpERKIN 
Princeton UNIVERSITY 

1 Collignon, Les statues funéraires, p. 45. 2 Jb. Arch. I., 1905, pp. 76-84. 

3 Fabulae, 30. * Arch. Eph., 1892, pp. 173-77. 


5 The x.ovioxos which came into vogue with the sumptuary laws of Demetrios at Athens may have 
revived the idea of the forbidden herm. It suggests the Phrygo-Lydian type of grave-shaft. 

6 On the origin of the herm, see Daremberg et Saglio, s.v. Hermae; cf. Benzinger, Hebriische Archdolo- 
gie, 1927, p. 325; Lullies, Die Typen der griechischen Herme, 1931, p. 34. 

7 Cf. Hesychius s.v. 4xvA(A)ov, 76 aldotov. Avdol. 8 But cf. Walde-Pokorny I, p. 391 s.v. qnell. 

® Boisacq (Dict. Etym. s.v.) connects the word with yada. 

10 Ebert, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, s.v. Grenzstein; Benzinger, op. cit. pp. 39, 322-25. The 
kudurru seem to have been in vogue from the seventeenth to the twelfth centuries B.c.; cf. Pezard et 
Pottier, Antiquités de la Susiane, p. 47. 

" The Hittite Empire, pl. 26 and p. 121. A phallic character is claimed for the Assam megaliths by 
J. H. Hutton, Antiquity, III, 1929, pp. 325, 330-1, 338. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE GREEK HOUSE FROM 
THE ZENON PAPYRI* 


AMONG the many intimate details of life in Hellenistic Egypt revealed by the papyri 


of the Zenon Archive are numerous references to the buildings of the day. The 
largest single group, that concerning the construction and decoration of the house of 
the hypodioiketes, Diotimos, consists of only eight papyri;? yet these, taken in con- 
nection with the numerous stray references, bring us important new light for our 
knowledge of Greek private houses. 

The position of the prostas, for example, has never been really understood, and 
these papyri bring us considerably closer to certainty. In Vitruvius’ description of 
the Greek house,* modern investigators have been wont to see the prostas described 
as a recess off the court on the side opposite the entrance,‘ and have made this inter- 
pretation the basis of much conjecture. That such an interpretation, however, 
does violence to the meaning of the word must be evident at once from its derivation 
(<xpotcrnu:). The facts as we now have them, moreover, indicate a very simple 
development. Originally, xpooras denoted a porch or vestibule, similar to the 
Homeric aifovea.6 In one of the Erechtheion inscriptions of 409 B.c., the variant 


1 In citing references, apart from the generally recognized abbreviations (Ath. Mitt., B.C.H., J.H.S., 
J.R.I.B.A.), T use the following: 
B.G.U.= Aegyptische Urkunden der staatlichen Museen zu Berlin: Griechische Urkunden (Berlin, 
1895-1926). 
P.S.I.=Pubblicazioni della Societa Italiana per la Ricerca dei Papiri Greci e Latini in Egittg 
(Florence, 1912- 
P. Cairo Zenon =Catalogue général des Antiquités Egyptiennes du Musée du Caire: Zenon Papyri, 
by C. C. Edgar (Cairo, 1925-1931). 
P. Demot. Zenon=W. Spiegelberg, Die demotischen Urkunden des Zenon-Archivs (Leipzig, 1929). 
P. Mich. Zenon=C. C. Edgar, Zenon Papyri in the University of Michigan Collection (Ann Arbor, 
Univ. of Mich. Press, 1931). 
Roman numerals are those of volumes. 
2 Four of these (P. Cairo Zenon, III, 59445 and IV, 59766, P. Demot. Zenon, 22, and P. Mich. Zenon, 


37) state that the work specified in them is to be, or was done in the house of Diotimos. The others 
(P. Cairo Zenon, IV, 59763, 59764, and 59767 and P. Mich. Zenon, 38) appear, from the nature of the 
operations mentioned and the names of the men who have contracted for the work, to be concerned 
with the same house. P. Cairo Zenon, II, 59193, on the other hand, the suggestion of Mr. Edgar not- 
withstanding, does not belong in this group. It is a letter dated Year 31, Phaophi 27 (December 21, 
255 B.c.), which instructs Zenon to add twenty cubits to a house plot and alter the plans somewhat. 
All that is left of the writer’s name is ].0s, which is applicable to any of the men for whom Zenon super- 
vised the building of houses, e.g., Nestos, Artemidoros, Sostratos. Moreover, the missing part, as 
measured by Mr. Edgar, does not have room for the name Diotimos, but only for one of seven letters. 
And, finally, the writer speaks of “‘the courtyard,” and the house of Diotimos had, as we shall see, at 
least two courts. 3 De Architectura, VI, 7. 

4E. A. Gardner, “‘The Greek House,” J.H.S. X XI, 1901, p. 303; H. Bliimner, in Jahresberichte iiber 
die Fortschritte der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, CLXIII, 1913, Part 3, pp. 12-13; B. C. Rider, 
The Greek House, 1916, pp. 231 and 261. 

5 For example, the identification of the pastas (and therefore the prostas) with a recess on any side of 
the court, not necessarily opposite the entrance (Gardner, l.c. p. 297 and X XVI, 1906, pp. 211-212; 
Rider, op. cit., p. 248). 

6 Photius, s.v. xpocracia. Compare also Hesychius, s.v. rpoords, and Etymol. Magnum, s.v. 
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form, rpécraois,! is used of the three projecting porches;? in the house of Diotimos, it 
is the vestibule entered through the pylon or main door of the house.* By the third 
century B.c., however, the meaning of the word had broadened to include any ante- 
room. Thus, in a bath in Philadelphia, there was a separate prostas to each of the 
two steam-rooms (66do),4 and in Zenon’s own house a prostas to some storerooms 
(xaueva).6 The expanded meaning prevailed in succeeding centuries. Careful 
study of Vitruvius’ chapter on the Greek house will show that he considered the 
prostas not as a recess of the court in front, but as an anteroom to the rooms behind;* 
papyri of later date show that in the houses of Roman Egypt, as in some of those at 
Priene, the prostas was an anteroom to a living-room or dining-room (ofxos) ;7 and the 
archaeological remains at Philadelphia show such an anteroom already in the third 
century B.c.*® 

From the prostas in Diotimos’ house, several doors led to the inner parts of the 
house. One led to a large court called, from the large drawing-room (éxréxdwos, 
room with seven couches) which opened on it, 4 aid} 708 éxraxdivov. Another brought 
one into a smallercourt about which were grouped the domestic 
and which was called, accordingly, 4 abd} trav xpnornpiww. Now the Egyptian house 
of Roman times obtained its light and air from a central court (ai@pwv), while a 
forecourt, added on one side (aid) rpocotca), was little more than a vestibule.'° This 
type of house is a direct descendant of an Egyptian type developed in the New 
Empire." Evidently, then, some ancient Egyptian building traditions survived 
through Ptolemaic times. The house of Diotimos, however, was certainly not of 
this aithrion type. There is no indication that either of the two courts I have 
mentioned was an aid} rposoica. The house had, in addition, an aithrion® whose 
purpose, however, was merely to furnish light and air to the bedroom. Analogy, 
then, is not to be sought in Egypt, but rather, as we might expect in the reign of 


1 Photius, 
2 The Erechtheum, Cambridge, 1927, pp. 288-294, Inscr. II (=J.G. I?, 372), Col. I, ll. 58-59, 62-63, 


77-78, 83-84; Col. II, ll. 53-54. D.S. Robertson, Greek and Roman Architecture, 1929, p. 388, justly 
lists rpévaos and rpé0vpov as synonymous or similar terms. Compare W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen?, 
1931, pp. 275-276. 

3 P. Cairo Zenon, IV, 59764, ll. 26-27. The house, contrary to the usual custom of both Greece 
and Egypt, had more than one entrance. 

* P. Cairo Zenon, IV, 59667, where Mr. Edgar translates prostas (note to ll. 15-17) by “‘porch.” 

5T accept here the emendation xayivwy proposed by Miss Elizabeth Sayre, Asst. Curator of Papyri 
at Columbia University, for the meaningless xadaivw» of P.S.I. IV, 396, 1. 9. 

* Compare Edw. Falkener, ‘“‘The Grecian House as Described by Vitruvius”, J.R.I.B.A., Ser. 3, I, 
1893-1894, pp. 37 (Plan) and 39. 

7F. Luckhard, Das Privathaus im ptolemdischen und riémischen Agypten, Giessen, 1914 (Diss.), pp. 
63-64. 

8 P. Viereck and F. Zucker, Papyri, Ostraka, und Wachstafeln aus Philadelphia im Fayum( = B.G.U. 
VII), p. 4 and Plate 2B; Viereck, “‘ Philadelphia,” Morgenland, Darstellungen aus Geschichte und Kultur 
des Ostens, Vol. 16, p. 10 and Abb. 2. 

For this meaning of xpyorjpca compare F. Preisigke, “‘Die Begriffe Mipyos und =réyn bei der Hausan- 
lage,” Hermes, LIV, 1919, pp. 426-427. 

10 Luckhard, op. cit., pp. 52-53. " Thid. 

2 P. Cairo Zenon, IV, 59764, ll. 39-40. This is the first and, so far, the only occurrence of the word 


in Ptolemaic times. 
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Ptolemy Philadelphos,' in Greece. The archaeological and literary evidence show 
that the ordinary Greek house, too, centered about a single court ;? but the house of 
the fifth century B.c. uncovered in 1899 at Dystos in Euboea* shows a two-court 
arrangement from which the Hellenistic house such as that of Diotimos might easily 
have been derived. The two types might easily have existed side by side in Greece, 
the single-court house in the more crowded cities and towns, the other in the rural 
districts where space was more available. And the addition of the peristyle to the 
Latin atrium-house, of which Pompeii furnishes so many examples, is more reason- 
ably explained if we suppose that it arose from a desire to imitate the more spacious, 
two-court Hellenistic house, than if we consider it an unprecedented development 
occasioned by a desire for luxury and display.* 

The papyri contain numerous other details concerning the house of Diotimos, of 
less importance, it is true, but often of equal interest. It is possible to reconstruct 
the ground-plan of the house, after a fashion; but, since the amount of missing ma- 
terial is indeterminable, so that any real approach to exactness is impossible, I have 
not reproduced any of my attempts. The prostas, as we have seen, was the vesti- 
bule, probably sunken rather than projecting. The two courts were probably not 
contiguous, as in the house unearthed at Ghoran. But we cannot proceed beyond 
probabilities. 

Naputaut Lewis 
New York City 


1In the reign of Philadelphos, the Greek traditions of the Macedonian conquerors were only just 
beginning to feel the influence of the native Egyptian culture. In engineering, for example, the master 
builders (apxeréroves) were all Greeks; their assistants (irapxir&roves), however, could be Egyptians , 
(P.S.I. VI, 625, 1.4). Compare J. P. Mahaffy, The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander's Empire, pp. 
72-75. 

? Gardner, l.c., 1901, pp. 293-305; Rider, op. cit., pp. 216-218. 

3 Ath. Mitt. XXIV, 1899, pp. 465-466. This house was not taken into consideration by Gardner 
and Rider; Robertson (op. cit., p. 298) considers it a “‘very individual” house. 

4 A two-court house of the third century B.c. was uncovered by Jouguet at Ghoran (B.C.H. XXV, 
1901, pp. 391-395). Vitruvius, it will be remembered, describes the Greek house as one with two 
courts. 

5 As does Gardner, /.c. p. 304. Gardner’s theory, based on the assumption that there were no Hel- 
lenistic houses with two courts, becomes untenable in the light of the present evidence. Indeed, some 
of the more pretentious Pompeian houses show an arrangement of the courtyards decidedly like that of 
the house of Diotimos. The ‘‘ House of the Gilded Cupids,”’ for example, has the domestic quarters 
grouped about the smaller court, the atrium, and the living quarters about the larger court, the peri- 
style. Other houses (e.g., the “‘ House of the Faun,” the “House of the Vettii,” the “House near the 
Porta Marina” [Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii, Its Life and Art, Fig. 139, p. 292])show an even further refine- 
ment, a second, side atrium being added to serve as aid} r&v xpnornplwr. 
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NARTHEX 


Fic. Boston 


Dr. Caskey has given a good description of the Boston phiale (Fig. 1),' but one of 
the things represented calls for further notice—what the dancing-mistress holds in 
her left hand, “a heavy staff, like a decapitated thyrsus.” It is indeed simply a 
thyrsus without a head (Fig. 2). The same staff appears in three other representa- 
tions of dancing-mistresses, all, as it happens, by the same painter as the phiale: on 
a lekythos in Bowdoin College (Fig. 3), on another in the Museum of the Scala at 
Milan (Fig. 4), and on a Nolan amphora in the Royal Library at Brussels (Fig. 5). 

Now the thyrsus, as we learn from ancient writers, was the stalk of.a certain plant 
—the narthex or giant fennel—, with a bundle of ivy leaves fastened to the top.* 

1 Attic Vase Paintings in Boston, pl. 29, 62, and pp. 54-56. A small point: the flutegirl is wearing 


kothornoi, as the vertical lines show—cf. the Boston pelike, ibid., pl. 29, 63. For kothornoi worn with 
the chiton, cf. the cup by the Brygos painter, Brussels R263 (C.V. III, Ic, pl. 1, 4), and the cup Brus- 
sels R332 (ibid., pl. 1, 2). 

? These are nos. 58, 59, and 8 in my list of vases by the Phiale painter, Att. V., pp. 381-7 and 477. 
Fig. 4 is taken from a rough tracing by Hartwig; Fig. 5, from the poor drawing in Gerhard, Ant. Bild- 
werke, pl. 66. On the painter see also Vases in Poland, pp. 50-53 and 80, and B.S.A. 30, pp. 109-112. 
Fig. 6 gives his oinochoe in the Louvre, G574 (no. 72 in my list), for comparison with the Brussels vase: by 
kind permission of Mr. A. Merlin. 

* See von Papen, Der Thyrsos. Italiote vase-painters, though not Attic, sometimes give Dionysos 
and his companions a simple narthex with its own flowers in lieu of the ivy-leaves. 
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NARTHEX 


But the narthex had 
another use: an epi- 
gram by the poet 
Phanias runs as fol- 
lows:! 

“The staff that guided 
his feet, his tawse, the 
narthex [that lay ever 
ready to his hand] to tap 
little boys with on the 
head,? his lithe [whistling 
bull’s pizzle], his one- 
soled slipper, and the 
skull-cap of his hairless 
pate, Kallon, his limbs 
fettered by senile fatigue, 
dedicates to Hermes the 
Lord, tokens of his career 
as a schoolmaster.” 


The date of Phanias is not known, but as poems of his were included by Meleager 


in his Garland,? he cannot have lived later than the early part of the first century 
B.c., and he is, therefore, our earliest literary authority for the use of the narthex by 


Fic. 2.—From a Boston 


Fic. 3.—From a LEKyYTHOS IN Fic. 4.—From a LEKYTHOS IN THE MUSEUM OF 
Bowpotn CoLLEGE THE ScALA AT MILAN 


1 Anth. Pal. vi, 294. I give Paton’s translation, but have altered the order, and bracketed what is 
conjectural in the Greek text. 


2 papOnxa Kporadwy maxropa 
3 Meleager’s proem (Anth. Pal. iv, 1), 54. 
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schoolmasters. A writerinthe Aristotelian 
Problems' does indeed discuss the ques- i 


tion why a narthex hurts more than some 
harder sticks, but he does not mention 
schoolmasters, and we cannot gather from 
him whether the educational properties 
oe of the narthex had been recognized by 
his day or not; in any case his date is 
uncertain. 
. ae And now we remember that the Latin 
for narthex is ferula. Juvenal says (I, 15): 


‘I am a public-school man myself’— = 
et nos ergo manum ferulae subduximus Bie 


Fic. 5.—From a NoLtan AMPHORA IN THE 
Roya Lrprary at BrussELs 


and Martial (x, 62, 10): 


ferulaeque tristes, sceptra paedagogorum 
‘lugubrious fennel, sceptre of the school- 
master.” ? 


The dancing-mistress, therefore, 
holds a fennel-stalk because she is a 
teacher. 
~ But if the narthex was already 
the sceptre of the schoolmaster by 
the fifth century, why is it confined 
to dancing-mistresses at that time? 
It is not. 

The _proto-schoolmaster was 
Linos. Herakles went to his 
school, but was a bad _ pupil. 
On a little cup of about 470 
B.c. in the Cabinet des Médailles, 


= Fic. 6.—OImNocHoE IN THE LOUVRE 


pie 1 Probl. 9, 8. 
2 Phanias is cited by Mayer on Juv. I, 15—the best collection of passages on the use of the ferula 
£ by schoolmasters I have come across. Stephanus quotes schol. Eur. Or. 1492 . . . torepov 58 &AHOnoav 


vapOnxes, bre éxphoavro abrois ol rav Kai Td TAHTTEY Tods véous, etc. The 
old Liddell and Scott does not mention the use: the new gives: “as a schoolmaster’s cane, Xenophon, 
Cyr. 2, 3, 20, cf. Arist. Probl. 948* 10:" but ‘Aristotle’ does not specify schoolmasters; and the passage 
in Xenophon has nothing to do with school. Paris, in Daremberg and Saglio s.v. narthex, quotes 
schol. Eur. Or. and Martial, but knows no representations. 
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Fig. 7,! Linos has fled for refuge to the altar in his courtyard, and Herakles 
is braining him with his stool; the schoolmaster has dropped his staff; but it is not 
an ordinary staff, it is a narthex. 


J. D. BEazLey 
OxrorpD 
1 DeRidder, p. 470 (“‘Thesée et Procruste (??)”’). The subject was recognized by Engelmann 


(R. Arch. 1907, i, p. 85). On the painter see my Campana Fragments, pl. 17, 30. Part of Herakles’ 
breast is repainted. 


Fic. 7.—From a Cup IN THE CABINET 
DES MEDAILLES 
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NOTE ON MOTTLED VASES 


Peruaps the most attractive specimens of the early Bronze Age pottery of the 
Aegean area are the so-called “mottled” vases of Early Minoan and Early Helladic 
times. In Greece the glazed “urfirnis” pots show the bright juxtaposition of colors 
more often, but the sharper contrasts as well as the subtler shading are found on the 
slipped and polished ware, particularly the later fine variety of E. H. II (yellow 
mottled ware). The mottling usually appears as red patches on the black glaze or 
black and orange on the buff slip; black on red glaze or orange and buff on black slip 
are lesscommon.' In some cases the areas of color are so regular that the effect was 
quite evidently intentional; the most striking examples of this are a sauceboat from 
Korakou with the black upper and the red lower part of the body sharply marked off 
and another from Zygouries mottled by buff, black and red pointed areas of unusual 
symmetry below the spout;? some of the fragments of yellow mottled ware from the 
well at Cheliotomylos are similarly marked in front but not with such regularity of 
design.’ In all cases the extent of penetration of the surface color is variable, but 
usually the clay is affected at least in part.‘ 

Seager, writing of the Vasiliki pottery, suggested that coals may have been placed 
about the pots in baking to effect a mottled decoration. The obvious difficulties of 
this explanation preclude a defense of it in the face of Professor Binns’ proposal that 
a “carbonaceous pigment like tar” could have been laid over the parts to be black.’ 
Yet a valid objection to this process seems to be the comparative rarity of its ap- 
plication; if striking mottled designs could be produced merely by painting on the 
pot with, let us say, resin, why are studied designs not more common?—for while the 
very presence of mottling proves that an effort towards decoration was made, the 
cases where this mottling is not purely casual in appearance and without plan are not 
frequent. Even granting the ever-present hazards in firing and the possibility that 
many of the attempts at decoration went for naught during the baking, the num- 
ber of failures must have been so overwhelming as to discourage the most persistent. 

A second objection is broached here with the temerity of a barbarian challenging 
the accent of a Greek, for it is technical: I fail to see how the carbonaceous substance 
could have produced successful reduction of the areas covered by it. If not the 
glazed pottery, at any rate the yellow mottled ware must have been baked at a 
temperature equal to that at which the best Attic vases were fired, provided that the 
hardness and toughness of fabric are a criterion. And since the light color of slip 
and clay shows that the atmosphere of the oven must have been chiefly an oxidizing 
one, why would not the carbon have burned away early in the firing just as the lamp- 
black which might have been used to darken the Attic glaze during the painting? ° 


1C. W. Blegen, Zygouries, pls. VII-IX. 
*C. W. Blegen, Korakou, pl. I, no. 1 and Zygouries, pl. VII, no. 2. 

* T. Leslie Shear, A.J.A. XXXIV, 1930, p. 404, preliminary report. 

* The sherds from Cheliotomylos bear out the observation to this effect made by Blegen in Zygouries, 
p. 79. 5 Korakou, p. 7, note I, with the reference to Seager. 


* Binns and Fraser, “‘The Genesis of the Greek Black Glaze,” A.J.A. XX XIII, 1929, p. 8. 
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NOTE ON MOTTLED VASES 405 
The problem of the mottled ware, in short, does not seem to find solution in either of 
the two theories advanced nor will it, I think, without the consideration of two ele- 
ments which seem to have been neglected hitherto, first and of considerable im- 
portance, the structure of the oven, and second, and less vital, the stacking of vases 
in it. 

The earliest potter’s oven, as well as one of the very few so far discovered in 
Greece, is that found by Mylonas at the neolithic site of Olynthos.'. Although some- 
what damaged by a late wall it can be reconstructed accurately enough: there was a 
fire-pit below separated by a clay floor from the baking chamber which was prob- 
ably covered by a beehive-shaped roof of clay; a hole in the floor provided direct 
connection between fire-pit and baking chamber, a vent-hole may be restored at the 
top of the latter and leading from the fire-pit to the open air were several draught 
channels, by the closing or opening of which the fire could be regulated. The Early 
Helladic kilns must have been constructed on the same principle; there is but a 
limited amount of variation possible in the apparatus, and even later kilns, well 
known from Greek vase-paintings and finds in Roman Britain, show no essential 
change.2. The presence of the mottled ware itself shows that the baking chamber 
can not have been muffled but must have been directly connected with the fire-pit. 
Now it is this connection by means of one or more holes in the floor on which the 
pots were set that is the important matter and I should suggest that proximity to 
these holes was the chief factor in producing the mottled ware. Inasmuch as reduc- 
tion is such “‘a subtle and delicate process” * the various jets and currents of alter- 
nately oxidizing and reducing gases, shot up through these vents, might suffice to 
produce mottling of the vases, particularly on those set close beside the holes. 

Add to this variation in atmosphere through changes in the fire, the close packing 
of vases in the oven; the proximity or even contact between them can have left some 
mark of color as it did on Attic vases. In Early Helladic times, however, the color 
would vary according to the successive changes in atmosphere and, as will be 
pointed out below, actual contact need not have resulted in the sticking together of 
the pots. Thus the Zygouries sauceboat may have been set so as to project over one 
of the vent-holes in the floor; against it let us suppose that other sauceboats were 
placed; the hot gases in rising would then have struck the lowest part of the vessel 
and their deflection to form the starred design would have been caused by the bodies 
of the other pots; spreading currents of smoke and air might help to account for the 
red band completely encircling the vase and for the red patches on the sides. But 
it should be remembered that in this vessel we are dealing not with the usual but 
with the exceptional in mottled technique and that the far more common variega- 


1G. Mylonas, Excavations at Olynthus; I, The Neolithic Settlement, p. 12. 

? I assume that the E. H. ovens in the Peloponnese resembled the Olynthian and classical examples 
and not the Early Macedonian one from Agios Mamas of which the fire-pit is alongside the oven, not 
under it (B.S.A. XXIX, 1927-28, p. 154). This assumption is justified, if not necessitated, by the 
high standard which the potter’s craft reached in Early Helladic Greece, one which would have 
eschewed such a crudely arranged oven as the one at Agios Mamas and adopted that form which 
potters of all ages since have found most satisfactory. The waste of heat from a fire-pit placed 
laterally was considerable and might even have prevented the attainment of the high temperature at 
which the best Early Helladic pottery must have been fired. 

* Binns and Fraser, A.J.A. XX XIII, 1929, p. 7. 
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tion, fortuitous and undesigned, would most frequently result from this combina- 
tion of circumstances: (1) the proximity of pots to the vent-holes in the floor of the 
oven; (2) the various currents and eddies of reducing and oxidizing gases spouted 
up through these holes; (3) the closeness of the pots to one another whereby the 
direction and effect of these currents was in part controlled. Every so often chance 
would favor the production of a specimen outstanding in the striking nature of its 
contrasting areas of color and the Early Helladic potter may have been more puzzled 
to account for its appearance than are we. 

The second consideration is valid in special cases only and might well form a fourth 
item to those listed above, that is, the stacking of pots for baking. This means of 
economizing on valuable space was more commonly resorted to in classical times 
than is usually mentioned. The best Attic vases betray no trace of it and for 
commoner fabrics of the period I can not speak, but certainly from the fourth cen- 
tury on it was increasingly the custom. The evidence, of course, lies in the color of 
glaze, definite red or black areas showing which parts of the pots were covered or 
exposed in the oven. The fact pertinent here, however, is that the contact of sur- 
faces did not necessarily result in their fusion and a number of the vases whose colors 
show the effect of stacking do not indicate it also by a marring of the surface. This 
may be due to the generally low grade of the glaze in Hellenistic times, its thinness 
and poor fluxing quality. At any rate it seems that the straight and even line of 
color on the sauceboat from Korakou ! could well have been caused by the setting of 
the vessel into another of similar or round shape; in a reducing atmosphere the 
original red color of the glaze would have been retained on the covered lower part 
only. The objection that contiguous glazed surfaces weld in firing, while justifiably 
raised in the case of the best Attic vases, does not hold completely for the Hellenistic 
as just noted and perhaps even less for the Early Helladic. In that period the ques- 
tion of when a glaze is a glaze and when it is a non-fluxed slip or pigment is one 
not so easily determined as we have been led to suppose and Early Helladic pots 
show all the possible intermediate stages between these different coatings. Stack- 
ing can then have been an occasional feature resulting in no necessary harm to the 


pots in all cases and at times in simple but vivid color effects. 
FrepeErIcK O. 3p 


Princeton UNIVERSITY 


1 Korakou, pl. I, no. 1; perhaps also a similarly marked sauceboat in different colors, Zygouries, p. 91, 
no. 28. 
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A RHODIAN STELE 
Puate XLVI 


Tue large stele of Krito and Timarista, found at Kamiros on the island of Rhodes in 
May, 1930, was first published by its finder, Giulio Jacopi '! who, on the basis of cer- 
tain details of its style, dated it about 460 B.c. With this opinion Karo in a brief 
notice agreed.” 

The evidence for this early date rests chiefly on the type of himation worn by 
Krito and on the arrangement of her hair; the latter, according to Signor Jacopi, a 
fashion popular for only a short time at about this period. Moreover, the lack of 
foreshortening in the profile view of the eye he considers a characteristic of this early 
period; and he points out as evidences of an archaic style the somewhat stiff pose of 
the arms as well as the weak articulation of the hands. 

First, as to the himation. There seems to have been considerable variation in the 
manner of wearing it in all periods. For instance, the Albani Kore, to which Signor 
Jacopi likens the Krito, wears it with the triangular corner hanging down in front, 
while one of the Parthenon figures * wears it like Krito’s, that is, the whole garment 
drawn tightly around the body. This detail, therefore, is of no value in dating the 
stele. Neither is the hair of Krito characteristic only of this early period, for we find 
a similar rough surface treatment in various figures in the Parthenon frieze, as for in- 
stance No. 17 (Smith, Pl. 31), and No. 19 (Smith, Pl. 42).4. The heads from the 
Nemesis basis at Rhamnus,* which is later than the Parthenon, also show a similar 
representation of hair. The persistence of the unforeshortened eye in profile view 
occurs in the Parthenon frieze, where No. 19 (Smith, Pl. 42) referred to above is a 
specific example. The stiffness and lack of articulation in the hands and arms is no 
more apparent in the Rhodian stele than in such figures as the “‘ Peitho”’ in the Par- 
thenon frieze. It seems, therefore, that the evidence cited by Signor Jacopi is not 
sufficient for dating the relief as early as 460. 

Furthermore, the stele would be expected to correspond in style to other works of 
this period, but there is none close enough to furnish a basis for comparison. Such 
reliefs, for instance, as the Olympia metopes (c. 465-457), the Mourning Athena and 
the girl with the casket (probably c. 460-50), and the Eleusinian relief * which is ¢er- 
tainly earlier than the Parthenon, are all clearly more archaic in style than the stele 
from Rhodes. 

Since the first publication of this stele, a later date has been given for it by Karl 
Lehmann-Hartleben,’ who places it in the 430’s and recognizes in it a Boeotian work 


1 Clara Rhodos, IV, 1931, pp. 37-42. Reprinted in same, V, 1931, pp. 31-35; in both, excellent 
illustrations. The height of the stele is 2.00 m. 2 Arch. Anz., 1931, p. 307. 

’ Smith, Sculptures of the Parthenon, pl. 35, no. 32. 4 Ibid. 

5 Kjellberg, Studien zu den attischen Reliefs des V Jahrhunderts, figs. 1-11; cf. also fig. 22; and Roden- 
waldt, Das Relief bei den Griechen, pls. 70, 72. 

* Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors, figs. 319, 414, 206, 427, 481. 
7 Die Antike, VII, 1931, pp. 331-336. 
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under classical Attic influence. In support of his views he refers to various similar 
figures of which two monuments have a special interest in relation to che stele. The 
first of these, the relief of Archandros, dated by Kjellberg ' about 430, by Hekler 2 
about 420-10, shows stylistic relationship with the stele not only in the linear quality 
of the folds but in their actual form, especially in the drapery of the nymph on the 
right: the neck-folds in their curious meandering before joining in a point are very 
like those on the garment of Timarista as are also the lower pleat-like folds of the 
chiton, which are divided in two by a groove. The thick eyelids, the roughened, 
close-lying hair, the hand of one nymph on the shoulder of the other, are character- 
istic of this period. The Rhodian relief is closely related in date by Hekler to the 
votive relief of Xenokrateia* in the National Museum at Athens, which contains 
two figures corresponding in some respects to those of our stele. The third figure 
from the right is clad in a Doric chiton with long peplos, the Spielbein shows similar 
curving ridges at the bent knee, the large vertical folds of the lower garment show 
similar treatment. This figure does not wear a head-covering, but three others of 
the group do, and the one facing her on the right resembles Timarista in the ar- 
rangement of the head cloth and of the hair. The small figure, third from the left, 
in Ionic chiton and draped himation, is identical with the Crito in pose as well as in 
the drapery folds and in the roughened treatment of the hair. A detail of technique, 
namely, the curious flat, crescent-shaped ridges, curving and branching in opposite 
directions on the thigh of Krito, is found also on the fourth figure from the right in 
the Xenokrateia relief. The closeness of these three works in composition, feeling, 
and style is so marked as to place them not only about the same period but possibly 
even in the same school.‘ 

The second monument, mentioned by Karl Lehmann-Hartleben and important 
for our study of the stele, is the well-known Eleusis goddess * from which he thinks 
the Timarista was copied—an impossible conclusion considering the original state of 
the statue. For the himation of the Eleusis goddess was held high by the raised left 
hand, and drawn downward across the back by the lowered right hand, the long end 
falling in a heap beside the right foot. A relief copying such a figure would be sure 
to retain the mantle and the characteristic pose, as indeed may be seen in the Stock- 
holm imitation of the Nemesis basis * which was certainly derived from the Eleusis 
goddess. The pose of the Timarista is altogether different from this. 

The approximate date which Lehmann-Hartleben suggests fits the style of the 
Rhodian stele much better than the earlier one, but places it still rather too early 
according to evidence furnished by similarities found on the reliefs of Archandros and 
Xenokrateia and corroborated by certain likenesses which will be pointed out below. 
In the most recent mention of the stele ’ still another date has been suggested for 


1 Kjellberg, op. cit., p. 89. 2 Jb. Arch. I. XLII, 1927, p. 72. 
8 Ibid., fig. 3b (opp. p. 72); better illustration in Svoronos, Das Athener National Museum, pl. 181. 
‘Cf. Hekler, Jb. Arch. I. XLII, 1927, pp. 70-74. 
5 Die Antike, article cited, p. 333, fig. 1; Brunn-Bruckmann, pl. 536, with a view of the back in text: 
Richter, op. cit., fig. 325; cf. Johnson, Corinth: Sculpture, p. 18. 

® Kjellberg, op. cit., fig. 24. The Eleusis goddess is in fact closer to this figure than the so-called Ve- 
nus Genetrix with which it has been connected. 
7 Hermine Speier, “ Zweifiguren-Gruppen im 5. und 4. Jahr. v. Chr.,” Rom. Mitt. XLVIL, pp. 51 ff. 
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it because of an “‘astonishing correspondence” of Timarista with the Athena in a 
Record Relief of 398/7. This likeness, though apparent at first sight in posture and 
dress, really serves only to emphasize the differences between the two figures. One 
such, for instance, is the more erect, dignified pose of Timarista, well balanced by a 
backward thrust of the shoulders and emphasized by the fan-like spreading out of 
the lower drapery at the bottom in contrast with the marked forward sway of the 
Athena which is accentuated by the clinging of the lower drapery to the Standbein 
and the more oblique lines of the folds. Significant, also, is the intimate yet re- 
strained and detached expression of emotional relationship between the two figures 
in the Rhodian stele, which was characteristic of grave stelae of the last quarter of the 
fifth century.! 

The sculptures which show the closest relationship to the Krito have not been 
included in any of the previous discussions of it; they include some of the figures in 
the Parthenon frieze, one of which, a maiden on the east side,? is so similar as almost 
to suggest a prototype. Like the Krito she wears an Ionic chiton showing in fine, 
crinkly folds below the himation which is drawn closely round her body. Unfortu- 
nately, the upper part of the figure in the frieze is destroyed, the only detail remain- 
ir there being the folds of the himation across the shoulders which are seen to form 
the same line as on the Krito. The lower part of the drapery and the position of the 
figure, however, are clear and show a striking analogy to the treatment of the 
garment worn by Krito. Thescheme of the drapery folds of the two figures is almost 
identical: the smooth, curved folds over the ankles, the line of the lower edge of the 
himation and the long, straight line at the back. In the Parthenon figure the loose 
end of the himation is carried over the left arm instead of across the shoulder. The | 
backs of both figures are clearly outlined by the tightly-drawn himations. In the 
Parthenon figure a distinct upward-curving fold marks the back of the bent knee; 
this curve joins the bottom of the pitcher carried in the right hand. In the Krito, 
this fold and another similar one, less curved, are represented by the two smooth, 
crescent-shaped ridges noted above. Other branching ridges represent folds on the 
thigh, which on the Parthenon figure could not be seen, because covered by the hand 
and the pitcher. Another similar arrangement of the back fold is seen in PI. 38, No. 
48, a youth in about the same pose as the Krito, where the flat, crescent-shaped 
ridges again occur over the leg. The branching and curving of the fold-ridges in the 
stele, however, have a stylization which, in the Parthenon frieze, shows only its be- 
ginnings in such figures as three youths on the north side.*_ This stylization suggésts 
a slightly later date than that of the frieze, when the figures of the latter would still 
be fresh enough to furnish the inspiration for other work which, however, inasmuch 
as it was imitative, would have lost the naturalness of the original. The relation of 
our stele, then, to the Parthenon sculptures seems clear: both the figures on it were 
undoubtedly influenced in drapery and pose by figures in the frieze, and the young 
girl, a subject so successfully treated in the frieze, may well have been directly in- 
spired by the maiden with the pitcher in the east frieze. 
‘Cf. Jacobsthal in Gétt, Gel. Anz., 195, 1933, Nr. 1/2, p. 15, on the gesture of Krito. Some inter- 


esting observations on the stele are made by Jacobsthal who thinks it belongs “‘rather after than be- 
fore 420.” ? Smith, op. cit., pl. 31, no. 11. 3 Tbid., pl. 42, nos. 16-18. 
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From the foregoing relationship a pre-Parthenon date for the stele is inconceiv- 
able; neither is the monument likely to be contemporary with the Parthenon, be- 
cause, though it employs some details similar to the latter, it clearly lacks the 
breadth and freedom and variety of handling which characterize the frieze. The 
stele is rather a conventionalization of one of the Parthenon styles.' 

How much later than the Parthenon the Rhodian stele should be placed is difficult 
todetermine. In the frieze of the temple of Athena Nike,” however, one figure, prob- 
ably Athena, is a close parallel to the Timarista. She wears the same type of peplos 
with long overhang and girdle; the position is nearly identical, with the left leg set 
well back and the body firmly balanced on the Standbein with the shoulders thrown 
slightly backward; the long, straight drapery folds fan out slightly toward the bot- 
tom rather than follow the contour of the Standbein: and the transition between the 
plain surface of the Spielbein and the rich drapery is made by means of the diagonal 
folds as is done also in the case of the garment of Timarista. The complete emerging 
of the Spielbein from the drapery is a characteristic of post-Parthenor sculpture as is 
also the treatment of the drapery folds as decorative pattern. The Nike frieze is 
dated by Dinsmoor about 426;* our stele, therefore, as a further stylization of the 
Athena figure, might be placed slightly later in the 420’s. 

Further evidence for such a dating is furnished by the similarity of the Rhodian 
stele to another relief, in the Museum of Eleusis, dated by its inscription 421/20.‘ 
The figure of Athena in pose of body and head corresponds to that of Timarista in 
every detail except the arms, whose position is similar but reversed, and the Krito 
has much the same position as the corresponding figure next to Athena in the Eleusis 
relief. In the latter figure, the vertical folds in front and the regular lines of the 
himation draped over the left shoulder all remind us of the Krito as does also the 
roughened, close-lying hair. In the two other figures of the relief, the conventional- 
ized folds, especially those at the neck, suggest the drapery of Timarista. 

One other interesting comparison may be made between the Timarista and the 
Athena of Lepcis,’ accepted by Furtwiingler* and Pfuhl’ as an Ionic provincial work 
under Attic influence, of about the 420’s. Certain common characteristics stand out 
immediately : first, their proportions, the tall, slender form and rather small head; 
the rough surface treatment of the hair; the type of dress; the well-balanced pose 
with the weight on one foot and the body only slightly inclined toward the Standbein 
with the hip raised. In style, also, there is close similarity: the clearly defined 
grooved folds of the peplos, the folds of the lower part forming two slightly flattened 
ridges; the vertical folds contrasting with curves around and over the Spielbein. 
In the Lepcis figure, too, the use of the drapery for pattern is evident. This definite- 
ness in the direction and type of the lines and their use in giving effects of light and 


1 For the recent and detailed analysis of these styles, see Schuchhardt, “Die Entstehung des Par- 
thenonfrieses,” in Jb. Arch. I. XLV, 1930, pp. 218 ff. 
* Bliimel, Der Fries des Tempels der Athena Nike, pls. I-III, no. 14. Bliimel dates this part of the 
frieze c. 450-40. 
* Cf. Anderson, Spiers, Dinsmoor, Architecture of Ancient Greece, p. 126. 
*See good illustration in Rém. Mitt. XLVII, 1932, pl. 8. 
5 Jb. Arch. I., XLI, 1926, p. 152; Bulle, Der Schéne Mensch*, figs. 166, 167. 
6 Abh. bayer. Akad. Wiss. XXI, 1901, p. 280. 7 Jb. Arch. I. XLI, 1926, pp. 152 ff. 
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shade clearly for decorative purposes are characteristics which seem to be lacking in 
purely Attic sculpture of this period. 

The stele was found in Rhodes; is it, then, Rhodian work or transplanted Attic, 
or Rhodian done under Attic influence? The question must be reserved for a 
further study as it involves the whole problem of Attic-Ionic sculpture which is as 
yet unsolved. As to the date, however, the above comparisons, to which otkers 
might be added, seem to indicate clearly that the stele was made under strong in- 


fluence of the Parthenon frieze not far from 425-420 B.c. 
MarGaret RICKERT 
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NOTES ON THREE DECREES OF B.C. 306/5: 
Puate XLVII 


I, 474 


As specified in the commentary below, five more letters, in addition to those of the 
version in J.G.? II, are clear on the stone (Fig. 1); they permit the following version: 


Fie. 1.—I.G.2 II, 474. Scare 3:4 


["Exi KopoiBov &pxovros rijs . ] 


[Qcoyeirovos ‘Papuvotows éypalupareve 

5 [xpuraveias’ éxxAnoia’ trav mpotlipwr éx- 

"Eedoxp|arous A[a- 

[urrpeds kal Vacat 

LrparoxAjs EvOvdjuov Aropeleds ¢[2]x[er]. 

— — — ] 

1 These notes are a condensation of parts of a paper submitted in 1932 to the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens, in the Directorship of Professor Rhys Carpenter, with whose kind permis- 
sion they are published. I have discussed several of the problems with Dr. Oscar Broneer of the School 
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Line 1. The stoichedon scheme breaks down towards the ends of the lines, which 
tend to conclude with the ends of syllables; thus line 3 has 32 instead of 31 letters, 
and also, no doubt, line 8. The name of the prytanizing tribe is the only part of the 
reading affected by this uncertainty. 

Lines 6 and7. The restoration of the chairman of the proedroi cannot be insisted 
on, despite the fact that he alone, of all known persons with demotics beginning with 
lambda, has a patronymic in -arovs, and, moreover, a name which fits exactly. 
Euxenippos, son of Ethelokrates, was a trierarch mentioned in an inscription of 
334/3 (Kirchner, Prosopographia, no. 5888). It may be noted that only two other 
persons named Euxenippos are known, of whom one was archon in the year following 
Koroibos. Of course the archon may have been the son of the trierarch. 

Line?. The Vacat has not been noticed before, although the surface is preserved. 
Since the phrase é5otev ra. Sjucr cannot be accommodated in this line or in line 8, 


Fie. 2.—I.G.2 I, 476. 5:6 


staff. For the primary impulse, and for valuable help thereafter, I am grateful to Professor W. S. 
Ferguson of Harvard University. Professor T. Leslie Shear, Director of the Agora Excavation, has 
kindly permitted me to mention the important new decree of the year of Olbios. The work at the 
Epigraphical Museum was cordially facilitated by the Ephor, Mr. A. Philadelpheus. 
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it must have occurred farther down in the text, as in other decrees of this year (I.G.2 
II, 467, 470). 

Line 8. None of this line has been read before. It can scarcely be a coincidence 
that the 27-letter name of the famous Stratokles fits exactly. Restored here, it 
adds one more to the 21 decrees of Stratokles tabulated in Dinsmoor’s discussion of 
the most recent of them (Archons, pp. 13-14, with references to the literature on 
Stratokles and a brief account of his career). 


I.G2 11, 476 

The only part of a name hitherto read being the I, first letter of the secretary’s 
name, the present attribution of this piece to the year of Koroibos (306/5) is scarcely 
certain. The restoration of his known secretary, Pamphilos, is strengthened by 
observing part of an A following the 1 (Fig. 2). In addition, directly above the P 
of &pxovros the E of @EOI is perfectly clear: this settles the matter. For the heading 
GEO! is usually in this period disposed with the first and last letters within three 
letters of either end of the line and with the middle letters spaced regularly enough 
to satisfy the eye; the restoration with 35 letters in the Corpus allows us to restore 
6 over the third (E is directly over the thirteenth), 0 over the twenty-third, and I 
over the thirty-third. The symmetry is perfect. 


Fic. 3.—I.G.2 II, 773. Scare 2:5 
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I.G.2 I, 773 


This stone has not before been connected with Koroibos. Koehler (I.G. II, 5, 345 b) 
followed Lolling’s reading (AeAr. ’Apx. 1889, p. 93), and Koehler’s restorations were. 
adopted by Kirchner (J.G.* II, 773) along with that reading. This gave the stone 
to the archon Olbios—O[ABIOT|—and thus connected him with a secretary from 
Rhamnous (X1), and so installed him in archon lists; there was then no other data- 
ble stone of the year of Olbios (one has now been excavated at the Agora). Wilhelm, 
using a squeeze, thought that both edges were preserved (as indeed they appear to 
be on a squeeze), and accordingly lengthened the line and dislodged Olbios (SWA 
1925, 13-14; SEG III, 97). A new examination by West gave Dinsmoor measure- 
ments for restoring [fO[PTIO7], thereby connecting this archon with a secretary from 
Rhamnous (XI) (Archons, pp. 72-73). Gorgias being limited by literary evidence 
to either 281/0 or 280/79, the choice of 281/0 was in accord with Dinsmoor’s new 
cycles. But the resulting 24-letter line caused an unhappy restoration, and Profes- 
sor Ferguson suggested a fresh inspection of the stone.! 

Lolling (who alone seems actually to have read the stone itself) read O for the 
first preserved letter of line 2 and caused all the trouble. The circle in question 
(Fig. 3) is midway in size between other omicrons and rhos on this stone; and it 
occurs higher than most of the omicrons, but exactly right for a rho.2 Beta is 
another possibility, like omicron unfavored. A few other letters, not observed 
hitherto, may be seen; and it is clear that no gamma can have existed in the third 
preserved space in line 2 (as [[]O[Pr10T] demands), but rather that I is probable here. 
Since Dinsmoor’s 0.02 m. for the margin and half of the first letter is excessive for the 
practice of this period (when margins were commonly less than 0.01 m.), and since- 
with Wilhelm’s eight letters in the archon’s name the E of ’Ezi can be drawn in with 
a proper margin on a diagram,’ it is certain that the archon’s name had eight letters, 
thus: 

OE 


The fascia of the horizontal cornice bears the letters .KIM (line 1) which must 
be restored “AAKIM[O0S], but the letters are spaced too irregularly to give us the 
exact length of the fascia, and so of the lines beneath. The right inner corner of the 
pediment, which is preserved, has been taken to mark the approximate end, thereby 
limiting the line to about 25 letters. That this is erroneois is shown by the stone 
itself. A portion of the top of the raking cornice is preserved at a point about 0.04 
m. behind the face of the stele, and so high that it cannot be part of the eave acro- 
terion. Normally the raking cornice in stelae of this type slopes toward the face of 
the stele; if we allow a slope of 0.005 m. (which is about the likely size), we have a 
raking cornice 0.026 m. thick. The resulting line (that is, the top edge of the raking 

1 Kirchner, in the most thorough review which Dinsmoor’s Archons has received, has also called 
attention to the problem (Gnomon, VIII, 1932, p. 452). 

? It is strangely easy to confuse the two letters. A recently exposed instance of rho being misread as 


omicron is I.G.2 II, 649, line 2: see Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 9. 
3See Pl. XLVII. Minute irregularities in the letters have not been imitated. 
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cornice) may be prolonged until it meets the preserved top edge of the fascia pro- 
longed. This point defines the right end of the fascia; simply by supplying the 
moulding of the front of the horizontal cornice, we have the width of the flat in- 
scribed face at its top. The sides of the stele are not parallel, but spread slightly 
toward the base; by measuring the slope of the preserved left edge, and restoring it 
on the right side (laying it off from the point just determined as the top right corner 
of the flat inscribed face), we have the breadth of the stele below and length of the 
line. Twenty-seven letters are exactly accommodated. The critical points of this 
reconstruction are (1) the width of the raking cornice: this might be less, giving a 
minimum of 26 letters in the line; but it cannot be more, or the inscription on the 
fascia would have too wide a margin. (2) It is assumed that the top of the fascia 
meets the top of the raking cornice when both are prolonged: this was the common 
practice, good design suggests it, and again the inscription on the fascia imposes 
limits. (3) The moulding is restored from the fascia of the front of the horizontal 
cornice: that on the side can have varied only by millimeters. The result involves 
thus far only one difficulty, namely that the I of AAKIM[0&] is off center by 0.01 m.,' 
but this is necessitated by the preserved top of the cornice, and as we have noticed, 
the spacing of these letters is irregular. In any case the reckoning of a possible 26 
or a probable 27 letters for the text is not affected. 

Of all known archons and secretaries who might conceivably be supplied in this 
line of 27 or 26 letters, one solution alone is prescribed: 


[Ex &pxovros éxli . . | 


Oleoveirov]os 
e| — — — ] 


The new letters and variant readings are: 
Line 1. In [Ko]p[o]i[S]o{u], the p for 0; the .; the second o. 
Line 3. The first s. The @ might equally well be o, as hitherto. 
Line 4. In the space before wvos, no letter; formerly an « was read here. 


With this new setting (306/5) other aspects of the stone accord perfectly. In- 
scriptions (other than @EOI) on fascias are common in the fourth century, but rare 
in the third. The letters, made with wedged-shaped strokes, are particularly char- 


acteristic of the late fourth century (Fig. 1). 
The attribution to Koroibos, thus confirmed, severs the suggested necessary con- 


nection of Gorgias with a secretary from Rhamnous (XI).? 
STERLING Dow 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS 


1 A simple explanation suggests itself. The letter I, being uniquely narrow, is a perpetual source of 
error in block printing; no other letter would have raised any difficulty. The stone-cutter, originally 
calculating as though the seven letters were of approximately equal width, spaced them close to 0.040 
m. apart, as we see from three of the preserved interspaces. After doing the M, however, he realized 
that his right margin was going to be far too wide, and accordingly he lengthened his interspaces: thus 
after the M the stone has 0.045 m. of preserved surface, without any trace of the 0. 

*See now Ferguson, Tribal Cycles, pp. 23 and 35, n. 1. 
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THE SANCTUARY OF ASKLEPIOS AND HYGIEIA AT CORINTH 
Piates XLVIII—LIII 


PARALLEL with the shore of the Corinthian gulf and some two miles distant from it, 
there extends the edge of a terrace which once constituted the northern boundary 
of ancient Corinth. It makes a sinuous line with promontories and bays and on 
one of these promontories, once an isolated hill, some 500 m. north of the temple of 
Apollo, as well as over the bays to the east and west of it, there extended a large 
field. The owner, Athanasios Tsourapis, found some Greek sherds in the eastern- 
most corner of his property. A short investigation which I was able to make im- 
mediately in 1929 and various exploratory trenches supervised by Miss L. Talcott 
in 1930, opened the prospect of a successful dig in this part of the periphery of the 
ancient city.!_ In earlier days this part of the modern village was called Palaiopolis,* 


Fl 
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Fic. 1.—PLAN OF THE ASKLEPIEION AND LERNA 


1 IT wish to acknowledge my gratitude to Professor Rhys Carpenter, Director of the American School 
of Classical Studies until 1932, who instigated the exploratory trenches of 1930 and afterwards entrusted 
the author of this report with the privilege of systematically excavating the area. Miss Lucy Talcott, 
assisting in 1930 and 1931, devoted infinite patience and meticulous care to her onerous task of describ- 
ing and cataloguing a considerable part of the finds of 1931. Messrs. B. H. Hill, R. Stillwell, Director 
of the School since 1932, and O. Broneer helped abundantly with technical and scientific suggestions. 
The plan of the excavated area was made mainly by Mr. J. Shelley and afterwards completed by Mr. 
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but today the natives call it Roumelioteika (after the Roumeliotis families living 
there) or Keramidaki, a name of uncertain origin. It is situated at a level 
some 30 m. lower than the stylobate of the temple of Apollo, and 20 to 30 m. 
higher than the coastal plain of the Vokha, which begins at the foot of the plateau. 
Along the northern limit of the city there is an abundant water-supply and espe- 
cially at the foot of the promontory of Keramidaki, where there are two springs: 
the smaller one, called Vrysoula (the little fountain) some 15 m. east of the east 
limit of the Asklepieion, the larger one, Kriebardi fountain, preserving the name of 
its former owner. The latter is located at the northwest of the promontory and 
betrays, even in its present ruined condition (Fig. 2, x), its ancient origin. Some 
architectural fragments and remains, scattered over the area of the hamlet Roumelio- 
teika, did not escape the attention of former travellers and excavators. From the 


G. V. von Peschke. Panagiotis Alexopoulos of Mycenae and Evangelos Lekkas of Old Corinth acted 
as foremen, the former in 1930 and 1931, the latter in 1932. To all of these, who facilitated the work 
and study of the Asklepieion in one way or another, the author is indebted. 

In the present article, the various details of the excavated area are indicated by the letters and figures 
of the squares in which they are to be found in Fig. 1. The Greek letters in Fig. 2 and Pls. XLVII— 


LIII are employed as follows: 
: area of the Hellenistic and pre-Hellenistic temple (G-H-6-8; Pls. XLVIII—L, LI, 2) 
: epistyle block of the Hellenistic temple (Pl. XLIX, 2) 
: architectural remains of the Hellenistic temple (Pl. LI) 
: earliest deposit (J-4—5; Pls. XLIX, 2; L, 1) 
: pre-Hellenistic fountain-house or “water-works”’ (F-10-11; Pls. XLVIII, 2; XLIX, 2) 
: pre-Hellenistic pipes (Pls. XLVIII; XLIX, 2) 
: cutting for the altar of the Hellenistic temple (G—H-3) 
: offertory-box. 
: east hall of the precinct (F-L-1-2) 
: north hall of the precinct (K—L-2-9; Pi. L, 1) 
: cuttings for the front-wall of the north hall (K-4+-8; Pl. L, 1) 
: west hall of the precinct (F-L-10-11; Pl. XLIX, 2) 
: covered street (E-1-11; Pl. XLVIII, 2) 
6a: early Christian partition-walls (Pls. XLVIII; L, 2; LI, 2) 
6p: Roman upper course of north wall of the street (Pls. XLVIII, 1; XLIX, 2) 
t: pre-Hellenistic house (H-J-5-6; Pl. XLIX, 1) 

«x: Hellenistic fountain-house (C-D-3-—4) 

X: north shops of the Asklepieion (L-M-1-11; Fig. 2) 

u: propylon (7) of Lerna (E-F-11-12) 
wo: martyra (Pls. XLVIII, 1; XLIX) 

ux: remains of the colonnade of propylon (PI. LI, 2) 
wp: entrance to large reservoir (Pls. L, 2; LI) 
™ 


Bet 


v: houses of the abaton (F-L-11-12; Pls. LI) 
a: fountain Kriebardi (=lower fountain of Lerna) (M-12; Fig. 2) 
€: portico of east hall (F—K-2) 
xf: portico of north hall (K-3-9; Pl. L, 1) 
: portico of west hall (F-K-10; Pl. XLIX, 2) 
: portico of covered street (E-F-3-9) 
p: Byzantine church (now removed) (F-13-—14; PI. L, 2) 
o: fountain and reservoir of Lerna (PI. LI, 1) 
7: Lerna-square (F-K-14-18; PI. LI, 1) 
¢: north shops of Lerna (L-M-13-19; Fig. 2) 
x: cuttings for cult-statue of temple (H-8; Pl. XLIX, 1) 
a: libation-channel (H-7; Pl. XLIX, 1) 
x8: libation-drain (G-3-6; Pl. XLIX, 1) 
wa 


x 


ramp of the temple (H-5; Pls. XLVIII, 1; XLIX, 1) 
Roman foundation-ditch (K-3-9; Pl. L, 1) 
early Christian graves (Pl. L, 1). 


2 A, Skias, "Apxaod. ‘Erapelas, 1892, p. 117, n. 1. 
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foundations and the fragments of Doric columns found in the western part of the 
hamlet, Leake, a century ago,' concluded the existence of the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus in this region and a similar hypothesis was put forward, after a new 


Fig. 2.—ASKLEPIEION AND LERNA FROM THE NortuH (From S-11) 


investigation, by W. Dérpfeld in 1886.2. Two trial-trenches, at the beginning of 
the American excavations in 1896, did not prove important enough to warrant fur- 
ther excavation.? In 1916 Mr. B. H. Hill discovered the remains of seventeen 
large bases, east of the three which have always been visible. He found also a 
heavy wall south and north of this colonnade, running almost in a parallel line at 
a distance of 60 m. from the north edge of the field. The real character of the build- 
ing to which this colonnade once belonged was not ascertained; and although new 
foundations were discovered in the exploratory trenches of 1930 and in the campaign 
of 1931, which may belong to the same building, no clue to the solution of this 
topographical problem was forthcoming. But an exceedingly important addition 
to our knowledge of Corinthian history and topography was made by the 
discovery and systematic excavation of the sanctuary of Asklepios and Hygieia in 
1931-32. ~ 

The campaign of 1931 covered a surface of some 2000 sq. m. and can be divided into 
two zones running almost parallel to the north edge of the plateau for a length of 
45m. The southernmost zone (Fig. 1, A-D) was very unproductive in its western 
half; in its eastern half a heavy Roman foundation (Fig. 1, AB—6) was uncovered to 
a considerable depth, and at the extreme end was a fountain-house of Hellenistic 
times (Fig. 1, x). The next zone (Fig. 1, D-L) is that of the Greek street (6) and 


1W. Leake, Travels in the Morea, III, 1830, pp. 247 ff.; Peloponnesiaca, 1846, pp. 393 ff. 
2 W. Dorpfeld, Ath. Mitt., 1886, pp. 306 ff. 
3 R. Richardson, “‘The Excavations at Corinth in 1896,” A.J.A. I, 1897, pp. 457 ff. 
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the area of the sanctuary north of it. Along the west side of the hill, excavation 
was carried on in 1932 to a much deeper level. Over an area of some 700 sq. m. which 
formed the easternmost half of the geological bay in the line of the plateau, the 
campaign of 1932 added considerably to the results already obtained in 1931 by 
discovering the fountain and the complex of buildings of Lerna, even though an- 
other campaign in 1933 is needed for final exploration. 

In order to elucidate the extremely complicated details of topography, it will be 
preferable to turn to a discussion of the remains in their chronological. and historical 


order. For the sake of convenience the two zones will be referred to as the “‘foun- 


_ tain-area” and the “‘temple-area,”’ while “ Lerna-hollow” will be used to denote the 


depression west of the hill on which the sanctuary of Asklepios stood. 


I 


Prehistoric occupation of the site is attested by some poor remains of buildings as 
well as by a quantity of sherds. Inthe third millennium B.c. the promontory was not 
a lonely hillock with steep edges, as it is now after excavation, but sloped gently 
toward the east and probably also toward the south and west. This slope disap- 
peared through the later classical construction of the Hellenistic fountain-house, the 
street and the buildings in Lerna-hollow. Prehistoric man lived both on the temple 
hill and on the surrounding area. Many small pockets of sherds were found in the 
depressions on the temple-area (Fig. 1, J-9 and G—4) and a heavy deposit of Neo- 
lithic and Early Helladic sherds, fragments of obsidian and so-called “‘loomweights”’ 
with flat tops and horizontal perforations were discovered at the easternmost limit 
of the excavated area (Fig. 1, H-3). The fountain-area yielded similar sherds; and 
in the southwest section of this fountain-area, at a very considerable depth, were re- 
mains of what was apparently a circular building (Fig. 1, D-10)._ On account of the 
unpromising character of this portion, in classical remains at least, the prehistoric 
traces were not submitted to a more detailed investigation. 

Except for some cuttings in the native rock and many re-used building stones, the 
first sacral and monumental building on this spot was entirely destroyed through 
later building activity. We are thus left entirely in the dark as to the period when 
the cult of the healing god and his female partner was introduced in Corinth. The 
earliest deposit found in an artificial rock-cutting (Fig. 1, Pl. L, 18) goes back to the 
middle of the sixth century B.c.'_ In these archaic times of the Kypselids there 
seems to have been an association of the cult of Asklepios and Apollo, for on the rim 
of a Corinthian krater found in the earliest deposit there is a dedication written in 
the Corinthian alphabet and Doric dialect: ’Axé\ovos ia, and the many figurines 
found in the later deposits seem to favor the hypothesis that Apollo was not 
entirely forgotten in the sanctuary of the healing god even after Asklepios had 


1 This almost square rock-cutting has sides of 3.50 m. and a depth varying from 0.30 to 0.40 m. 
(‘Miniature deposit”). There is a close resemblance between many types of pottery found in this 
deposit and those discovered in the potters’ quarter at Corinth. Mrs. Agnes Newhall Stillwell gives 
the middle of the sixth century B.c. as a terminus ante quem for some of these types, and Mr. H. Payne 
confirms this view. Only two or three unimportant fragments of votive limbs were found in this de- 
posit. As the “pottery well” is in the southwest corner of this deposit, these fragments belong to the 


well, which was filled after 338 B.c. 
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become predominant.' It is of course possible that the cult of Apollo was prior 
to that of Asklepios and that the latter superseded the god of the lyre when the 
Kypselids made his the principal cult of Corinth.2. This would have happened in 
the middle of the sixth century; and the absence of votive offerings of limbs from 
the earliest deposit seems to confirm this view. On the other hand, we know that the 
cult of the healing god had already migrated in very early times, possibly in the 
Greek Middle Ages, from Thessaly to Boeotia and the Peloponnese,’ so that it is not 
impossible that his cult existed in Corinth much earlier than the middle of the sixth 
century B.c. It is pertinent to recall the statement of Pausanias ‘ concerning the 
very archaic cult-images of Asklepios and Hygieia in the small town of Titane, three 
hours south of Sikyon. The belief in their highly archaic origin found its expression 
in the tradition that they were made by the grandson of Asklepios himself, Alexanor. 
Taking into consideration the evidence of our excavations and the fact that Titane 
is one of the neighbors of Corinth, it is quite possible that the cult of Asklepios, if it 
did not come to Corinth directly from Thessaly via the Isthmus, was connected 
with that of Titane rather than with the famous sanctuary of Epidauros. Minor 
deities such as Podaleirios and Machaon, the mythical sons of the healing god, 
seem to have been worshipped in the Corinthian sanctuary too. However this may 
be, beyond any doubt there was a small temple dedicated to Asklepios and Hygieia 
in the second half of the sixth century B.c., and this earlier sanctuary endured for 
more than two centuries. 

Traces of buildings belonging to this period from the middle of the sixth to the 
middle of the fourth century can easily be detected on the rock of the temple hill. 


They are: the small temple with libation-channel (Fig. 1, G—-H, 7-8) and libation- 


drain (Fig. 1, x8), a fountain-house with draw-basin (Fig. 1, F-10) and water- 
pipes along the south side of the temple area (Fig. 1, F), another system of cemented 
water-pipes south of the street (Fig. 1, D-5-6), two wells (Fig. 1, J-8, J—5) and 
cuttings for some private building connected with the cult (Fig. 1, :). 

The deep rock-cuttings for a rectangular building, which measure 15.20 m. x 8.35 
m. (Fig. 1, Pls. XLVIII-L, G-H-6-9=<a), do not belong to the first sanctuary. 
They were intended for the later distyle temple in antis which was built in 338 B.c. 
on the same spot and endured for some seven centuries. The northeast corner of this 
Hellenistic temple overlapped the southwest corner of an irregular building, and 
from the cuttings for the walls of this unknown building a great number of votive 
terracotta limbs (Fig. 1, .) were extracted. * 

The earlier sanctuary, to which the Hellenistic temple succeeded, was considerably 
smaller. The smoothing of the rock to receive the walls of the cella and the antae 
is still clearly visible within the limits of the later cuttings for the later cella. No 


1 Similarly Asklepios was venerated together with Apollo as ‘‘ctivvaos”’ in Megalopolis, Messene, 
Akragas and Epidauros; cf. Thraemer, Asklepios, in Roscher’s Lexik. d. Mythol., I, col. 623 ff. 

? This seems to be suggested by Herod. III, 52. 

’ Thraemer, op. cit. The name, Asklepios, is explained as a Thracian name, connected with the 
snake; cf. D. Detschev, Bullet. de l’ Instit. archéol. bulgare, III, 1925, pp. 131 ff.; cf. Kretschmer, Glotta, 
XVI, 1928, p. 128. 4 Pausanias, IT, 11, 5 ff. 

5 Tiirk, Podaleirios, in Roscher’s Lexik. d. Mythol., ITI, col. 2586 ff. In the sanctuaries of Asklepios at 
Athens and Messene there were statues of the two children of Asklepios, who are always associated. 
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traces of columns were found; but as the space between the two antae is rather large, 
one feels inclined to suppose that the sanctuary was distyle in antis with wooden 
columns. Toward the western end of the cella, a rectangular space (Pl. XLIX, x) 
has a circular hole at each corner. Although no remains were found, we need not 
hesitate to explain these as belonging to a baldachino supported by four wooden 
pillars, under which the double cult-statue of Asklepios and Hygieia was placed. 
Remembering the statement of Pausanias about Titane we are justified in thinking 
of two wooden xoana, dressed in real clothes. To the east of this. flattened rec- 
tangular space for the cult-images is another smaller rectangle. A shallow channel 
(Pl. XLIX, 1, x*), starting at its eastern edge, clearly indicated that in front of the 
cult-image stood an altar or tablefor libations. The offerings flowed off through the 
channel into a small pit, hewn in the rock, and thence westward through a drain 
(Pl. XLIX, 1, x*), likewise cut in the rock. Two other rectangular beddings in the 
interior of the cella and just in front of the libation-altar may have supported the 
legs for the table on which the votive offerings of the suppliants of the god were 
deposited. 

As to the height of the toichobate of this first naiskos, we are left entirely 
to conjecture. In the underpinning of the edge of the Hellenistic street at the 
southwest corner of the hill, some forty large building stones of an earlier construc- 
tion were re-used; but it is not safe to assign these blocks (which occur in heights of 
0.44 m., 0.30 m. and 0.25 m.) to the floor or the walls of this primitive sanctuary. 
The existence of the libation-channel, cut in the rock, makes it improbable that the 
floor was laid much higher than the rock itself, so that it is likely that Asklepios and 
Hygieia were worshipped in this first period in a low naiskos of the simplest 
““megaron”’ type, a rectangle some 7.50 m. long and 5 m. wide, with or without 
columns between the antae. 

The most important objects from this first sacred building are the offerings of the 
pious worshippers and patients who came to be cured here just as in the sanctuaries 
of Asklepios at Athens, Epidauros and Titane. These offerings were found mainly 
in seven deposits, of which the most important were in the libation-drain (dep. II) 
(Fig. 1, x*), the two wells on the north side of the Asklepieion (dep. V and VI) and 
the space bounded by the retaining walls of the Asklepieion, the constructions of 
Lerna, and the surroundings of the Kriebardi fountain (Fig. 1, J-M-—10-11). 
These votive offerings consist of figurines, large and smaller miniature vases, small 
objects of metal, but mostly parts of the human body, terracotta limbs of natural 
size. They are the grateful expression of thanks such as one finds in Latin and 
Greek churches today, dedicated by those who have been healed. Some of 
the limbs have an opening in the top: in one, even the iron handle was still fixed 
in place. Other pieces have holes for pins in the bottom, to keep them standing 
upright on shelves, perhaps in a shallow depression made for this purpose. Simi- 
larly the miniature vases in their various shapes were probably stored on shelves and 
stacked in each other to economize space. A representation on a vase-painting 
shows the interior of a sanctuary with similar votive limbs hanging from the 
wall.!| On account of the huge quantity of votive offerings,—some ten cubic metres 


10. Kern, in Eph. Arch. 1890, pp. 131, 142, pl. 7. 
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of them,—collected from the favissae, it is likely that the walls outside the little 
temple were also covered with these expressions of gratitude of the worshippers of 
Asklepios, or that they were even suspended from the ceiling, as happened in the 
sanctuary of the healing god at Sikyon.'! 

The presence of a great number of grooves and rock-cuttings is an irrefutable proof 
of the fact that the hill was at one time covered with buildings, undoubtedly cen- 
nected with the naiskos. Most enigmatic are the cuttings for a house (Fig. 1, 
H-J-—5-6; Pl. XLIX, 1, .), the plan of which resembles somewhat the plan of a 
Neolithic house at Magasa in Crete.2 Although some pockets of Early Helladic 
sherds were discovered on the temple hill, one very much hesitates to date this 
problematic building as far back as prehistoric times. Not only were the cuttings 
too regular and prehistoric sherds entirely absent within their limits, but the presence 
of a poros base of two stones, joined by iron clamps and fitting against the east wall, 
suggests rather a building connected with the earliest classical sanctuary. One 
might even imagine that it was a special annex where a quantity of votive offerings 
was stored; but there is no positive evidence to support this hypothesis. 

By far the most important structure on the hill after the sanctuary is the elaborate 
system of water-supply and water-storage. There are reservoirs and water-pipes, 
wells and manholes, some of which deserve a special description. 

The water-pipes of this first period are made of terracotta tubes, laid in a heavy 
enveloping coat of hard cement. In the fountain-area (Fig. 1, D—5—6), some 2 m. 
below the surface of the modern field, a similar system was traced for a distance of 
10 m. At its easternmost extremity it had been destroyed when the Hellenistic 
fountain-house was built. On the temple hill, two cemented water-pipes (Fig. 1, 
3, 4, 6, yy) lay in a deep rock-cut bedding and were uncovered for almost their com- 
plete length. We date them from the time of the first architectural arrangement 
of the hill, since their easternmost extremity was destroyed by the building of a 
small water-tank during the period of the first sanctuary (Fig. 1, F-3)._ The remains 
at the other or western end do not contradict this observation, although it is still 
uncertain how the pipes are to be related to the water-supply in the water-works 
with the tank. If the connection between water-pipes and water-works is definitely 
established the lower one of the pipes must have carried off the surplus water, while 
the higher and larger one provided the draw-basin with water.* On the other 
hand, it is not impossible that the water-pipes were cut at the time of the construc- 
tion of the tank and that this new building depended on rain water, the surplus of 
which was drained off by a special arrangement, contemporary with the building 
itself. 

These water-works (Fig. 1, Pl. XLIX, 2, y) form, comparatively speaking, the 
best preserved construction from the first period of the temple. Their plan is that 
of an oblong building, 8 x 4 m., with the entrance at the east side between two antae. 

' Pausanias, IT, 10, 3. 

? Anderson-Spiers-Dinsmoor, The Architecture of Greece, 1927, p. 14, Fig. 1. 

* The northern pipe has a slope of only 0.04 m. in a length of about 35 m. (measured outside as well 
as inside). If water was carried by this pipe to the western water-works, it was undoubtedly conveyed 
under pressure. The southern has a reverse slope of about 0.10 m. in 13 m., so that it clearly carried 
off the water in the opposite direction. 
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A flight of four carefully cemented steps led down from a platform to a rectangular 
space where people stood to draw the water over a parapet from the tank. An 
opening at the northeast corner, under the lowest step (Pl. XLIX, 2), carried off any 
overflow. Tank, platform and steps are lined with hard cement such as other Corin- 
thian water-systems of the sixth and fifth century display. It is scarcely hazardous 
to connect these water-works with the cult itself and to suppose its use confined to 
the priests and the servants of the temple. In this way the faint traces of wearing 
can be easily explained.!' For worshippers and pilgrims, water was provided by two 
déep wells, already mentioned as containing deposits of votive offerings. The 
first one, the “‘votive”’ well (Fig. 1, J-8) has a depth of 7.30 m., the second one, the 
‘pottery well,” 6.30 m. deep, received its name on account of the preponderant 
number of miniature vases found in it (Fig. 1, J—5). 

Many rock-cuttings were undoubtedly intended for large votive offerings, none of 
which, however, survived the general destruction in the fourth century B.c. Smaller 
offerings, if exposed in open air, found their way along with the thousands of mis- 
cellaneous objects to the refuse-heaps. 

Whether any definite precinct boundary or enclosure existed cannot now be 
determined and will never be ascertained. To the north and west the more or less 
steep slopes of the plateau formed a natural boundary, while to the south of the 
area all possible traces of a precinct must have vanished when the street was laid 
out. At the foot of the hill, in its northwest corner, there are important traces of 
cuttings (Fig. 1, L-10—11) in the hard clay below the fill for the buildings of the 
later temple. These cuttings belong to a street running in a southwesterly direction 
and leading to one of the reservoirs of the fountain of Lerna.? The parallel cut- 
tings show that the street was protected on ‘its south side by an analemma or 
supporting wall. Three small sarcophagi were discovered in this region. One of 
them was intact and contained the bones of a child, the other two had been emptied 
of their contents as early as the fourth century B.c. at the time of the rebuilding of 
the temple. They are to be dated in the sixth or the fifth century B.c.* 


Il 


About the middle of the fourth century B.c. the buildings of the promontory, 
and possibly in Lerna-hollow too, disappeared completely and a more monumental 
aspect was given to this northern part of the city. The little old temple with its 
annexes was removed, a new temple was built, surrounded on all sides by porticoes, 


1 Width of the cuttings for side and rear walls: 0.64 m. Width of the steps and lower platform: 1.58 
m. Preserved depth of the water-tank from the top of the parapet: 1.87 m., from the top of the rear 
wall: 2.40 m. to 2.50 m. 

? This will be discussed in the report of 1933 on the Lerna fountain. 

3 These three tombs and possible remains of tombs in the unexcavated part of Lerna cannot belong to 
the great necropolis (“North Cemetery”’) discovered in the plain of Vokha by Professor T. L. Shear. 
These tombs were certainly burials inside the walls of the city, like the tombs near the Roman amphi- 
theatre in the east of the city. As to the city walls, no contribution to this topographical problem was 
made by the excavation of the Asklepieion. If we suppose the sanctuary of Asklepios and the fountain 
of Lerna to be protected by a section of the north city wall,—a section enclosed by the beginning of the 
long walls which joined Corinth to Lechaion,—it is amazing that nothing was discovered of this north 
wall, which shut off the plateau from the space in the plain within the long walls. 
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a large street was hewn in the south slope of the hill, and beyond this street on its 
eastern extremity a new fountain-house was erected. At the same time the foun- 
tain of Lerna and the bay or hollow were enlarged and remade in a more monu- 
mental manner. Another campaign in 1933 will be necessary to uncover this 
complex and its dependeucies completely. 

A stylistic study of the objects found in the deposits makes it possible to state 
with certainty that the latest remains cannot be much later than the middle of the 
fourth century B.c. As some of the dumping places were built over by construc- 
tions belonging to the second period of the sanctuary, there can hardly be any 
doubt that the thorough rebuilding of this large area took place not very long after 
350 B.c. A still closer dating was given by a hoard of coins, which was found in the 
fill at the foot of the west wall of the abaton in Lerna-hollow (Fig. 1, G-12). The 
hoard consisted of fifty-four bronze coins, and with them three silver coins, such 
as are commonly dated between 350 and 338 B.c.!. Taking the latter date as a 
terminus post quem, it is obvious that we have to explain the change in the monu- 
mental aspect of the city as an adequate expression of the increasing wealth and 
importance of Corinth. After the disastrous warfare in the last third of the fifth 
and the first thirty years of the fourth century, the Isthmian city made peace with 
the neighboring cities and preferred to keep her neutrality in the war between 
Thebes and Sparta. Under the government of the aristocrats, it again turned 
its eyes toward its old colonial empire in Sicily and was too much occupied in its 
western policy even to take sides when the great struggle between Philip of Macedon 
and Greece was decided in the plain of Chaeronea in 338 B.c. This attitude of 
neutrality was rewarded by the victor, who chose Corinth to be the seat of the - 
Hellenic confederacy and thus practically the capital of Macedonian Greece. This 
honorific .“istinction, together with the increasing wealth resulting from their 
colonial policy, must have induced the Corinthians to embellish their city. There 
can hardly be any doubt that this rebuilding and embellishment was not confined to 
the region of the Asklepieion but occurred in the other sections of the city too.* 

After the intentional destruction of the first sanctuary of Asklepios, a considerable 
number of architectural pieces and poros stones were re-used to patch fragile and 
porous parts of the rock on both sides where it formed the border of the new 
street. The votive offerings were dumped in convenient places, and after the rock 
had been cleared of the temple and its adjacent buildings, it was planned to lay,out 
a new and finer temple with surrounding porticoes, a street and a new fountain 
house. This Hellenistic temple existed for seven centuries. 


1 (a) Silver drachme: O/Pegasos with koppa. R/Nymph Peirene (cf. O. Ravel, ‘“‘Contribution 4 
l'étude de la numismatique corinthienne,” Aréthuse, 22, 1929, p. 5 and Brit. Mus. Cat. Cor. p. 23, nr. 
231, pl. XI, 11); (b) silver drachme: O/Pegasos with koppa. R/Nymph Peirene (cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Cor. p. 46, nr. 384, pl. XI, 14); (c) obol: O/Pegasos: R/Trident. For numismatic comment I wish 
to express my indebtedness to Professor Katherine Edwards. 

? Possibly traces of the general embellishment of the city after 338 B.c. can be seen in the fountain 
Peirene, where the delicate Ionic columns with their entablature seem to date from the third century 
B.c. (Guide, p. 34). The large theatre, supposed to be built about the middle of the fourth century (R. 
Stillwell, A.J.A. XX XIII, 1929, p. 96) to take the place of the former theatre mentioned by Xenophon, 
Hellen. IV, 4, 3, may likewise date after 338 B.c. and be another important example of Corinth’s increas- 
ing wealth and political influence. 
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Although the destruction of the sanctuary in late Roman times was performed in 
so thorough a manner that literally scarcely a single block was left in place, the rock- 
cuttings and the discovery of some hundred architectural fragments in an early 
Christian wall (Pl. LI, a8) enable us to give a fairly good ideal reconstruction of 
this fourth century temple. The rectangular space: occupied by the stylobate 
measures 15.20 m. x 8.40 m. If we admit the existence of four steps, the length of 
the top step in front was about 6.10 m. Some fragments of Doric columns were un- 
covered, which certainly belonged to this temple. As close analogies may be quoted 
the older Ionic temple of Asklepios at Kos, from the middle of the fourth century 
B.c.! and the Doric temple of Asklepios at Akragas which is dated still earlier.?_ It is, 
therefore, highly probable that the temple of Corinth was tetrastyle prostyle or 
distyle in antis. The latter seems to be the more common type. Only two blocks 
of this temple are left in place, viz. a block of the entrance ramp and a base at the 
southeast corner on the front side.* 

For the cella and the interior decoration of this temple, we have no positive in- 
dication. Similarly, its height and sculptural ornamentation, if any ever existed, 
are entirely left to conjecture. 

When the second Asklepieion was laid out, it was the intention of its builders to 
erect a temple standing free within a monumental precinct. On three sides of the 
sanctuary, important traces of the building which constituted this precinct are still 
visible. On all but the southern side, where the street was built, an oblong building 
was preceded by a shallow portico, opening toward the sanctuary. The oblong 
building at the west measured 28 x 5 m., as indicated by the remains and the rock- 
cuttings of the rear wall of the western portico and the wall built against the steep 
western flank of the hill (Fig. 1, F-L-10-11). This west “hall” extended from the 
street to the north side of the Asklepieion. As the rock at the northwest angle of the 
intended sanctuary had already disappeared long before the fourth century, a high 
foundation had to be built, thus covering the sarcophagi and the section of the early 
street already mentioned. In this section an enormous quantity of votive offerings 
was discovered, mixed in the clay of the fill. This hall was probably employed for 

1 Cf. Biirchner, “‘ Kos,” in Pauly’s Realencycl. XI, col. 1475 and the literature mentioned about the 
excavations; Schazmann, “Kos, Asklepieion” (Ergebnisse d. deutschen Ausgr. und Forsch. 1) Berlin, 


1932. 

2D. di Serradifaleo, Antichitd della Sicilia, Palermo, 1836, III, tav. 32-34, p. 75; Koldewey and 
Puchstein, Die griech. Tempel in Unteritalien und Sizilien, Berlin, 1899, p. 183, pl. 27; P. Marconi, 
Agrigento, Firenze, 1929, p. 87. Dinsmoor, l.c., dates the temple of Asklepios at Akragas in the third 
century B.c. 

* Moreover, a large block of the epistyle adds some important details to our scanty knowledge. 
This architectural fragment is made of a single block and has two metopes and two triglyphs above 
the architrave. Metopes and architrave are respectively 0.56 m. and 0.47 m. high, metopes and 
triglyphs 0.56 m. and 0.39 m. wide. Applying these measurements for a reconstruction, the 6.10 
m. facade requires seven triglyphs and six metopes; combining the data given by the rock-cuttings, 
by the epistyle block and the traces of the capitals left on it, the ideal reconstruction of the temple 
requires a krepidoma of four steps above the euthynteria, and a wider space between the two columns 
than between column and anta. On a coin of M. Aurelius from Corinth (F. Imhoof-Blumer and P. 
Gardner, A Numism. Comment. on Pausanias, 1885-1887, F. CX VIII) a temple in antis is represented 
and below its many steps there coils a serpent. It is possible that the artist intended to represent 
the Temple of Asklepios and that the somewhat unusual number of steps caused him to make a 


podium with some six steps in his design for the coin. 
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some use of the cult or served as a storeroom for sacred implements or as a dwelling- 
room for the priests or perhaps as a sleeping-place or abaton or enkoimeterion for the 
pilgrims and patients. The shallow portico, 0.70 m. wide, between the wall and the 
columns is rather a covered space for exposing the votive offerings and displaying 
them against the wall than a walking place for visitors and pious worshippers. A 
similar arrangement existed at the north side of the temple hill. 

At the northern foot of the plateau a short stretch of wall (Fig. 1, L-9) was dis- 
covered. This wall is identical with the rear wall of a row of shops, north of Lerna- 
hollow. Consequently the rear wall of the north hall of the sanctuary did not rise 
sheer from the foot of the hill for a height of over eight metres, but a row of shops 
acted as a kind of buttress for the lower portion (Figs. 1,2, 4). Between the row of 
shops of the Asklepieion and the row of Lerna-hollow still flows the Kriebardi foun- 
tain, which may reasonably be supposed to be the lower fountain of Lerna (Figs. 1, 
2, x). On account of the gradual erosion and crumbling of the layers of rock and 
clay at the exposed north side of the plateau, almost nothing is left of the north wall 
and its portico, except the cuttings for the rear wall of the portico and some traces of 
the cuttings for the bases of the columns (Fig. 1, K—7-8). In Roman times a deep 
ditch (L, 1, w#) was dug in the rock across the former line of the columns of the 
portico, destroying almost every trace of the architectural rock-cuttings. 

A similar arrangement with a portico and an oblong hall probably existed at the 
east, which was certainly the entrance-side of the sanctuary (Fig. 1, E—L-1-2). 
Unfortunately it was not possible to acquire the strip of land on which this portico 
and hall once stood; but the fact that the remains of the pavement of the precinct 
stop before the easternmost limit of the excavated area may suggest that we are 
within a few metres of the east side of the precinct. As the rock comes very near 
the surface of the modern field, and, moreover, Byzantine building has completely 
destroyed the easternmost section of the excavated area, there is very little pros- 
pect of finding any positive indication, even if it were permitted to excavate this 
strip of land. Yet it is not impossible to determine the extent of the sanctuary 
toward the east by calculations based on certain features which will be discussed 
later. 

Important remains are preserved to the east of the temple. At a distance of 
10 m. and extending in a line parallel with the front of the temple, there is an oblong 
cutting (1.5 m. x 8 m.) (Fig. 1, 6), and just west of the cutting are two poros blocks, 
the southernmost one of which has a mason’s mark.' The central point between 
them is exactly in the longitudinal axis of the temple. We suppose this cutting to 
have carried the foundations of the altar which, as in Nemea,? was of the same 
length as the front of the temple. The two bases perhaps belonged to the first 
sanctuary; but it is more probable that they are contemporary with the second 
temple. Were they bases for statues or for ornamental columns with a votive 
statue on top? Likewise the base, the remains of which lie near the front southeast 


1 Perhaps an ““N.” A somewhat similar mason’s mark is carved on one of the slabs of the drain, be- 


longing to the first period of the sanctuary. 
* The great altar in front of the temple of Zeus, cf. C. Blegen, “Excavations at Nemea 1926,” A.J.A. 


XXXI, 1927, p. 422. 
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corner of the temple (Fig. 1, G-6) may have carried a statue or a free standing 
column such as are found at the temples of Tegea and Calydon.' 

Northwest of the altar foundation were discovered the remains of the offertory 
box (Fig. 1, 55) of the sanctuary. Some excellent specimens are known from 
other sanctuaries, especially from Thera.? The offertory box of the ancient temples 
consisted of a heavy quadrangular base block with a hemispherical depression 
within raised edges on the top. Within these raised edges another heavy block 
covered the lower one and, through a slit in this upper stone, the worshippers de- 
posited their obols. In our sanctuary only the lower block of the pair has survived. 
As one sanctuary had certainly more than a single box, another block which lies 
next to the offertory box may have served the same purpose. It is, however, too 
badly damaged and hacked away to be identified with certainty. In this hemi- 
spherical depression of the first block, eleven bronze coins were found at the bottom. 
Apparently they were overlooked at the time of the sack of the sanctuary—which is 
proved by the coins to have been the Roman destruction of 146 B.c. Six coins were 
issued in Lacedaemon, two in Kerkyra, two in Elis, while one is illegible.* 

It is extremely surprising that no votive offerings were found which can safely 
be assigned to the second period of the Asklepieion. One may suppose that they 
were no longer made in terracotta, but were of metal and consequently melted down 
by the priests from time to time‘ or by the Roman soldatesca in 146 B.c.; but it is 
more probable that they were buried outside the present excavated area. One 
marble finger which must be dated in Roman times was clearly intended as a votive 
offering, as was also a votive stomach in terracotta. 

The remains of the portico south of the temple consist of a row of fifteen 
columns (of thirteen, the bases are still clearly visible), and abundant remains of the 
Hellenistic pavement extending overalengthof37m. Similar paving has been found 
elsewhere in Corinthian building-complexes of Hellenistic times, e.g. east of temple 
A, near Lechaion Road. On top of a layer of large pebbles, a thick layer of hard 
cement made a clean and even pavement for the visitors. 

On the south side of the sanctuary no hall was built behind the rear wall of the 


portico. The reason is very obvious: southeast of the Asklepieion a street led down 


1 On the corners of the entrance-side of the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea were bases for columns 
with statues on top (Dugas-Clemmensen, Le temple d’ Athéna Aléa a Tégée au 4e siecle, Paris, 1924, p. 
65; H. Thiersch, “‘Zum Problem des Tegeatempels,” Jb. Arch. I., XXVIII, 1913, pp. 266 ff.). Re- 
mains of a similar base at Calydon: F. Poulsen-K. Rhomaios, Erster vorléufiger Bericht iiber die dénisch- 
griech. Ausgr.v. Kalydon, Kébenh., 1927, p. 16. Roman coins show the same architectural feature for 
the temple of Venus and Roma in Rome, cf. Thiersch, l.c. 

2 H. Graeven, “Die thénerne Sparbiichse im Altertum,” Jb. Arch. I., XVI, 1901, p. 160; F. Hiller 
von Gaertringen, Thera I, pp. 260 ff. 

* Coins of Lacedaemon: Obv./Head of Lykourgos bearded. Rev./Club and kerykeion with AA (= 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Pelop., pl. XXIV, 7, 8, p. 122, dated from 146 to 32 B.c. As the Corinthian coins are 
much worn, the first date of issue, 146 B.c., must be put somewhat earlier). Coins of Elis: Obv./Head 
of Apollo, laureate. Rev./Zeus striding r., naked, holds in raised hand thunderbolt, legend FA, cf. id. 
pl. XVI. Coins of Kerkyra: Obv./Heads of Herakles and Kerkyra. Rev./Forepart of galley, cf. Mac- 
donald, Greek Coins Hunterian Coll. I, 1901, p. 21, nr. 47. 

4F. Baudry, Donarium, in Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. II, a, p. 381. Gold and silver bars from melted 
votive objects are called xiuara and are mentioned in Delian inscriptions: B.C.H. VI, 1882, p. 93. 
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to the lower section of Lerna-hollow (Fig. 1, 3).!. This street was cut through the 
rocky slope of the hill. Where the rock was too fragile to serve as a solid wall or 
was completely lacking, the side of the street was built up in beautiful isodomic 
masonry, the best construction of Greek times as yet found in Corinth. At the 
southeast corner of the Asklepieion this street passed at about the same height and 
level as the pavement of the precinct, and it therefore seems likely that the entrance 
to the sanctuary was located in this southeast corner rather than in the center of the 
east side. The public, consequently, entered the precinct through the east hall. If 
we admit that the eastern end was at the same level as the pavement of the precinct 
inside, it is easy to calculate from the euthynteria slope that the easternmost blocks 
which survive from the north wall of the street are 18 m. distant from the vanished 
entrance gate of the street. On both walls of the street the euthynteria of the sloping 
road is clearly marked and the street slopes between 0.07 and 0.09 m. in 1 m. of 
length (except for a short space where it is only 0.03 or 0.04 m. per meter). If 
further it be calculated that there is room for ten shops at the northern base of the 
temple hill (Figs. 1, 2, \), the width of the shops, 4.5 m., being derived from the one 
still extant just west of Kriebardi fountain, the total length of the street from the 
entrance to the southwest corner of the hill will be about 50m. On both sides it was 
plastered with a thick coating of stucco, painted in robin’s egg blue. No single 
graffito was detected on this coating, but the presence of many nails in the wall sug- 
gests the hypothesis that votive tablets and inscriptions once hung against these 
walls. Evidently the road with its continuous and steep ascent was closed to 
wheeled traffic. As the stucco of Greek times is extremely well preserved in many 
places, there can hardly be any doubt that this street was covered over and that it | 
was thus in a certain sense a cryptoporticus. This seems all the more probable as the 
width of the street—some 4.40 m.—bears the same relation to the shallow portico 
(Fig. 1, E-F-3-9) as the north and west hall to the porticoes in front of them and no 
traces were found which would indicate the former existence of a system for draw- 
ing off rain water. The sloping street was some 3 to 4 m. lower at its western end 
and the roof covering this cryptoporticus was certainly level. It results from these 
calculations that the roof above the three halls and the street made a perfect rec- 
tangle around the precinct of the temple of Asklepios,—a wholly satisfactory recon- 
struction of the general plan of the precinct. 

Those who entered the cryptoporticus from the east, saw on their right the en- 
trance to the hall and the sanctuary and, several metres further on, at their left the 
entrance to the fountain-house (Fig. 1, x), contemporary with the second sanctuary. 
Enough is left to enable us to attempt a reconstruction. Of this rectangular build- 
ing of 7 m. x 6 m., the east wall has completely disappeared. Along the west, traces 
of benches are clearly visible, and these probably recurred also along the east wall. 
Important remains are left of the cemented water-basin at the south side. Al- 
though it is probable that people entered the fountain-house from the north, the line 


1 The road to Lechaion in Greek times ran in a more northwesterly direction than the later Roman 
highroad. If we suppose it to have been laid out as straight as the Roman road, the sanctuary of 
Asklepios would have been situated close to this main artery of communication between Corinth and 
its northern harbor. 
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of the euthynteria and the presence of blue stucco below the supposed threshold and 
the absence of an intermediary step make one hesitate whether the worshippers in- 
deed entered from the street and not from the east side. This street front was treated 
architecturally with two columns or pillars between antae, and the slight wearing of 
the threshold between the columns either invalidates the hypothesis of an entrance 
on this side or is indicative of the exclusive use of this fountain for sacred purposes. 
Some blocks carrying mouldings and dentils show that the Ionic order was em- 
ployed for the facade. In the northeast corner of the fountain-house the cemented 
pebble floor gently slopes toward the opening of a small water-conduit, which passed 
below the level of the street. As it lies too near the eastern edge of the excavated 
area, it was impossible to follow out its direction further. 

Except for the fountain-house, no architectural remains could be identified in this 
area. The scarcely explored region may possibly be a part of the old Gymnasion, 
which according to Pausanias'! was situated near the sanctuary of Asklepios. 


The street to Lerna-hollow led down some 4 m. lower than the pavement of the 
Asklepios precinct. In this new area (Fig. 1, 11—-15—E—M) the east wing of the com- 
plex seems to belong to the sanctuary on the adjacent hill. Passing through the 
western gate of the street, important traces of which are left, the visitor entered a 
space covered by a roof and bounded on the south by a continuation of the street 
wall, hewn out of the rock (Fig. 1, E-F-11-12). Thence a roofed vestibule or propy- 
lon (Fig. 1, 4) gave access to Lerna-square. On the north this space was shut off 
by the south wall of a row of little square rooms which by anticipation we interpret 
as the abaton or enkoimeterion of the sanctuary. The east limit of this space 
was the entrance to the street and the facade or entrance to a large reservoir, which 
we shall call the reservoir of the abaton. This part of the Asklepieion was not 
particularly affected by the destruction of 146 B.c., and every detail points to the 
presumption that no rebuilding or thorough restoration was needed here. When 
the sanctuary of Asklepios was completely destroyed in the fourth century A.p., this 
space south of the ‘abaton-rooms was partially transformed into shops or their 
cellars. A heavy wall was built with re-used material from the temple and surround- 
ing buildings. It prolonged the north flank of the street toward the west. The 
partition walls which are still visible in the street and in the recess of the rock to the 
west of the western entrance to the street (Fig. 1, D-E-3-—13) belong to the founda- 
tions of the shops. 

In this part of the excavated area, mediaeval history left considerable traces. A 
rectangular manhole (Fig. 1, F-12) with rounded corners was dug in the fifth or 
sixth century almost over the subterranean water-flow of Lerna and in still later 
times another manhole (Fig. 1, F-11) was dug, the high structure of which assigns 
it to modern times. In Byzantine times a church, the apsis of which was almost 


1 Pausanias, II, 4, 5: Tot Oearpov 5’ éorw rodde ob réppw yuuvacov 7d d&pxaiov Kal Kadouuévn Aépva. 
kloves 5¢ éorixacw airi Kai xabédpac weroinvra: trois avayixew Gépovs. Ipds robrw 
yuuvacly vaoi eiow, 6 Ards, 6 &yaduara ids Kai ‘Tyreia NevKod AlBov, 7d 5e 
tov Avs xadxoiv éorw. 
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above the rectangular manhole, was built high above the fill which had accumulated 
in this area. The lowest row of stones of the foundation is 1.20 m. above the pave- 
ment of Lerna-hollow. It can hardly be earlier than the tenth century after Christ. 
Still later another church was built above the ruins of this Byzantine church. From 
the fact that its floor was only 1 m. below the level of the modern field, it may be 
conjectured to be many centuries later and its destruction to have occurred some 
time before the nineteenth century. 

The two most important features of this “abaton-space”’ or propylon (?) are the 
colonnade of its western limit and the large reservoir of the abaton. The founda- 
tion of the colonnade is preserved, but only at its southern end is it possible to make 
any attempt at a reconstruction. Next to the rock wall was a half Ionic column, 
the lowest drum of which is still in place and the traces of which are visible to a 
height of 4 m. against the wall (PI. LI, 2, ux). The diameter of its base was 0.58 m. 
and its center is at a distance of 1.93 m. from the center of the next base, of which 
only the setting lines are left. It seems that we have to reconstruct a colonnade of 
three columns with two half columns at each end; but any reconstruction will be 
always more or les: hypothetical. 

The large reservoir is roughly shaped like a capital “L,” the vertical stroke of 
which runs from east to west, with the entrance at the west. The entrance and the 
facade have been completely destroyed and only the cuttings in the hard clay indi- 
cate that the facing wall ran in a straight line with the east wall of the abaton-rooms 
and with the western entrance to the street. There was only one inlet for the 
water, and the opening of this manhole was located in the west hall of the Asklep- 
ieion. Consequently the plausible hypothesis is that the reservoir of the abaton 
collected and drained the rain water of the temple hill, which was conveyed from the 
roof and the pavement to the west hall and from there to the reservoir. The reser- 
voir was cut in fairly hard clay, containing many fossils, and was coated inside with a 
layer of hard cement. As the south side between the reservoir and the street was 
only 1.80 m. wide, it had to be supported by a special construction of masonry, and 
for this purpose many blocks were re-used when the buildings on the temple hill were 
removed in the fourth century B.c. for the new sanctuary. The roof of the reservoir 
is parabolic in section at its entrance; but the ceiling becomes gradually lower and 
is very uneven. Its height varies from 2.80 m. to 1.30 m. and its average width is 
2m. The lateral arm is rectangular in section with rounded corners. If we assume 
that this reservoir was completely shut off from the space of the abaton, its contents 
would have totalled 45 cub. m., and in this case the reservoir must have been used 
exclusively by the priests or the tenants of the west hall on the temple hill. If on 
the other hand there was a parapet on the west side and an entrance, the reservoir 
could have been used both by people on the temple hill and by the visitors to Lerna. 

Having passed the colonnade of this part of the abaton, the visitor found himself 
under a portico, the eastern wing of which was connected with the entrance of the 
rest-houses of the abaton. Enough is left of the southernmost one to attempt a re- 
construction of the complete wing (PI. LI, 2, v). This rest-house had an inner 
quadrangular surface of 6.30 m. wide. Between the northern partition wall of the 
southernmost rest-house and the Kriebardi fountain there is room for three further 
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rs rest-houses. They were separated from each other by walls some 0.44 m. thick, the 
i lower course of which is preserved in the southern house. Foundations for similar 
ie partition walls were uncovered. The east wall of these rest-houses was partially 


built against the flank of the hill, partially standing on a deep foundation. The en- 

trance was in the west wall. In the center of each house was an altar, the base of 

which was uncovered in the southernmost rest-house (Fig. 1, Pl. LI,v 1). Along the 

walls were three stone couches in full length and the width of another couch of the 

adjacent side. On the west side the remains are in very bad condition, but on ac- 

count of the entrance only two couches could have existed here. Each couch was 

#, some 1.80 m. long, 0.80 m. wide and 0.35 m. high. In front of them a row of low 

¥ tables has left the traces of the rectangular base-cuttings and foundations in the 

ss first, the second (Pl. LI, v 2), and even the third house. The couches themselves 

were not solid, but their upper surface was slightly hollowed out and the head hewn 

out for receiving pillows.!. The floor was a fine pebble mosaic laid above a layer of 

heavy pebbles in cement. 

nd The presence of a row of four similar rest-houses with couches, next to the sanctu- 

ary of Asklepios, suggests immediately the idea of the “‘abaton” or “‘enkoimeterion,” 

where patients and worshippers, wishing to be cured, came and slept, waiting for the 

appearance of the god, his serpent or his dogs.2. The identification of these rest- 

i houses with the abaton of the sanctuary does not conflict with our previous hypothe- 

. sis that the halls around the precinct were likewise used as an abaton when a multi- 
tude of visitors and patients visited the sanctuary. 

4 On the other hand, a text of Pausanias seems to contradict this explanation. 

e While describing the environs of the temple of Asklepios, the periegete mentions the 

. fountain of Lerna with columns around it and kathedrai, a site of refreshment in 

” summer-time.* We have identified the water-system (well-house, drains, fountain 

f of Kriebardi), discovered in Lerna-hollow with “‘the so-called fountain of Lerna”’ of 

yi Pausanias, and a future campaign may be counted on to furnish definite proof of 

fg this statement. With this water-system we discovered also a large square (Fig. 1, 7) 

F (“‘Lerna square”) surrounded by porticoes and a peristasis of columns. These 

columns must be identified with the ones mentioned by Pausanias. As to the 

& couches, there is some difficulty in identifying them with the kathedrai of Pausa- 

nias since our benches are klinai, not kathedrai. But it is possible either that 

te the periegete substituted a more colloquial term for the usual klinai, or that he 

gathered his information from inaccurate sources. In the latter case we are en- 

; titled to conclude that he himself did not visit this part of the city, the description of 

&. 1 These stone couches are very similar in shape and size to the couches in the Hellenistic “hestiato- 

+ rion(?)”’ discovered by Mr. H. Payne Director of the British School at Athens, in the excavations of 

Perachora in 1930. The arrangement of the couches too is somewhat similar to the arrangement in the 

Corinthian abaton. The seats of the hestiatorion of Lato in Crete are different in shape (J. Demargne, 


“*Fouilles 4 Lato en Créte (1899-1900),” in B.C.H. XVII, 1903, p. 216. Of a somewhat later date 
than the Corinthian abaton are the couches of the sleeping-hall of the Asklepieion at Troizen, cf. 


A.J.A., XX XVII, 1933, p. 153. 

ad ? A similar practice still exists nowadays in Old Corinth, when the natives of that village and of all 

7 , neighboring hamlets flock together on the festival of the two physician-saints, Kosmas and Damian, 
on July 1, and people come to sleep in the chapel of the Anargyroi (the two saints who cured without fee) 

a or in its churchyard, at the very foot of Acrocorinth. 3 Pausanias, IT, 4, 5. 
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which is, indeed, very short and dry. Moreover, it is hard to see how these couches 
inside the houses could afford a special refreshment in summer-time. However this 
may be, and even on the allowance that the kathedrai of Pausanias are to be 
identified with the couches of the abaton, there is no objection to interpreting these 
houses as rest-houses of the abaton. In this case, however, we conclude that the 
abaton of former Greek times was put out of use in the second century after Christ 
and that the fame of the healing power of the god had partially vanished, probably 
together with the rising influence of the schools of medicine. A similar decrease of 
fame may be found in Epidauros, where Pausanias saw only a few steiae with inscrip- 
tions relating miraculous cures.! 
IV 

If the destruction of Corinth by Mummius was the coup de grace for the great 
emporium of Hellenistic times, it does not mean that every building was levelled to 
theground. Itseemsrather that the temple and its surrounding buildings were only 
badly damaged and that the activity of the Roman soldiers confined itself to a 
systematic pillaging of the treasures of the sanctuary. The architectural details 
of a large epistyle block, found east of the temple and already mentioned, many 
fragments of columns (PI. LI, 1, a8), of a coffered ceiling (Pl. LI, 2, south of » 1) and 
many other members, and the circumstance in which they were found, undoubt- 
edly prove that the temple erected in Hellenistic times was practically the same as 
the one destroyed in the fourthcentury of ourera. As tothe porticoes, however, sev- 
eral details seem to support the hypothesis that they were no longer extant in Roman 
times. At the south side of the precinct, the upper course which is still in place 
consists of a row of heavy blocks, so thick as virtually to exclude a portico in front of . 
them. There is no objection, however, to admitting the existence of the crypto- 
porticus in Roman times. At the west side it is probable, and at the north side it is 
almost certain, that the hall did not any longer exist. Whether the shops at the 
foot of the hill still provided the worshippers with objects of first necessity, cannot 
be said. But after the disappearance of the north hall, this side of the temple hill 
had to be protected either by a parapet or by a wall. For this purpose a ditch 
(Fig. 1, w) was hewn in the rock, 35 m. in length and 1.20 m. in width, south of the 
cutting for the south wall of the north hall. The reason for building this wall more 
to the south is to be found in the fact that the north rock of the temple hill did not 
afford solidity enough after the retaining walls had partially disappeared and earth- 
quakes and weathering gradually had destroyed the exposed flank. This ditch has 
deeper rectangular depressions at more or less regular intervals. Wishing to con- 
solidate the wall by heavier masses or buttresses, the builders applied to the ditch 
hewn in the rock the same method of cutting out foundations as they would have 
done in loose earth. It is remarkable that the ditch does not join the east wall of 
the rest-houses of the abaton; but too much is destroyed to draw any sure conclusion 
on the existence of a special passage at this point of the sanctuary (PI. L, 1). 

By a fortunate chance an inscription elucidates the question of the restoration of 
the temple. It is written on the large fragment of the epistyle left in front of the 
temple at the time of the last destruction (Pl. XLIX, 2, aa). 

1 Pausanias, IT, 27, 3. 
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Beyond any doubt, the temple of Asklepios suffered a good deal from the calam- 
ity of 146 B.c. and still more from the desolation in which the city and its buildings 
were left for a century. If the sanctuary did not disappear completely, at least 
considerable repairs were needed after 44 B.c. It will never be possible to tell the 
character of these repairs, but the inscription on the epistyle preserves some names 
which we can identify as those of the benefactors who restored the temple. On the 
architrave of the epistyle block a long inscription was incised, and the letters, 0.074 
m. high, were painted in red color. The preserved part must be read: 


M. ANJTONIVS GLAV[C]I F-MILESIVS-M-ANTIONI .... ive. 


M. Antonius Glauci filius Milesius, M. Antonii libertus . . . . or the second M. 
Ant | . . . . was the name of another libertus. At the time of discovery the letters 
were hidden under a thin layer of white stucco. It is not rash to connect the two 
names with the famous triumvir who was defeated at Actium, and whose activity 
in the East was intimately connected with Corinth. The stuccoing over of the 
inscription must be explained by the moral damnatio memoriae of M. Antonius. 
There is, however, no question of the triumvir himself, but of one man or probably 
a group of men called M. Antonius, who carried the expenses of the restoration.! 
Those men were freedmen of the triumvir. 

Owing to the thorough destruction of the sanctuary in the fourth century after 
Christ, almost no inscriptions are left which would enable us to give an outline of 
its history in Roman times. A general use of marble at a certain period of the exist- 
ence of the temple is abundantly proved by many pieces of architecture and sculp- 
ture. As far as we may conclude from the architectural fragments, the temple itself 
did not suffer from the rage for marble ornamentation which prevailed in the 
Antonine period. As to Pausanias’ description, or rather mention of the sanctuary, 
it is hard to tell whether he actually visited the temple and its surroundings. It is 
rather improbable. In any case, his rather vague indication, “‘not far from the 
theater,”’ covers no less a distance than 400 m. 

The existence of a sanctuary of the healing god in a Greek city may have been 
connected with a scientific movement or school of medicine. Already in Greek 
times Hippokrates connected his activity with the sanctuary of Kos and from liter- 
ary sources we know that the scientific work and research of the famous physician 
Galen in Roman times was associated with Corinth.” 

In another, unpublished, Corinthian inscription, a man named Hikesios is men- 
tioned; but we do not know whether this Hikesios was the famous physician of 
Smyrna of the beginning of the first century B.c.* The finds of the Asklepieion are 
silent on this subject, save for a Greek inscription which seems to be an honorific 
decree for the “hopeful” physician Gaius Vibius (= OviSws), son of Meges, who was 


1 Inv. 1039. Below the inscription there are faint traces of some smaller letters, which cannot be 
read. On M. Antonius and his activity in Corinth; cf. A.J.A. XXXV, 1981, p. 411, n. 1. 

2 Mewaldt, “‘Galenos,”’ in P.W., Realencycl., VII, col. 579. In Corinth, Galen stayed at the house of 
Numisianus, who was also a pupil of the physician, Quintus of Smyrna, cf. Herzberg, Geschichte Grie- 
chenlands, II, pp. 311 ff.; Meritt, “‘Greek Inscriptions,” Corinth, VIII, 1, p. 130. 

’ This inscription was found in the theater by Professor T. L. Shear and will be published in the 
forthcoming publication. Cf. Gossen, “‘Hikesios,” 5, in P.W., Realencycl., VIII, col. 1593. 
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a priest of Asklepios (Inv. 1035). An inscription in Olympia mentions a Corinthian 
Poplios Asklepiades, victor in the pentathlon in 241 a.p., who dedicated his disc 
to Zeus Olympios.!. This may presuppose the existence of a family of priests 
of the sanctuary. 

The destruction of the sanctuary of Asklepios and neighboring buildings occurred 
in the last half of the fourth century of our era. All over the surface of the temple 
hill, some 0.70 m. above the rock, lay an undisturbed burned layer (visible on PI. 
XLIX, 2, below the stones of the martyra, ya) covering all kinds of débris, but no 
architectural remains or walls. Till now it has been generally accepted that ancient 
life at Corinth came to a violent end at the inroad and pillaging of Alaric and his 
Visigoths in 395 a.p. This, however, seems not to be true for the Asklepieion. Un- 
doubtedly the removal of the architectural fragments, the act of recutting them on 
the spot, witnessed by the layers of chips, the conflagration in which the general 
burned layer originated are different episodes of one and the same general activity. 
This can hardly be ascribed to the army of the Visigoths, who were murdering and 
pillaging but did not find time for systematic destruction. On the other hand, the 
thorough disappearance of one of the most important sanctuaries of Corinth can be 
easily explained in its different stages as a premeditated and organized action of the 
Christian community, who put an end to the cult of the healing god Asklepios some 
decennia before the fatal year of 395 a.p. It is a well-known fact that in the last 
third of the fourth century a current of aggressive violence against heathen worship 
pervaded Christianity. In 362 a.p. the Christians burned down the temple of 
Apollo in Daphne to revenge themselves for the closing of the great church of Con- 
stantine by Julian. In Alexandria the great Serapeion and the famous idol within , 
it were destroyed in 385 a.p. and four years later, under the rule of the Christian 
bishop Theophilos, the library was disgracefully pillaged by the mob. Generally 
speaking, the reigns of Gratian (375-383), who prohibited heathen worship in 
Rome, and his successor, Theodosius (379-395), who issued many decrees against 
paganism, mark the death-agony of official paganism throughout the empire.’ 
The Christian community of Corinth certainly did not display less zeal and violence 
in a city which was both the capital of Greece and, possessing an important apos- 
tolic tradition, the see of the primate of Greece. They leveled the temple with the 
rock, tearing down the walls, pillaging the contents, recutting on the spot itself the 
architectural remains and adapting them to new purposes. A great number of 
fragments was found in the fill of the street and in a wall of early Christian times, 
which prolonged the north side of the street (Pl. LI, 2, a8). When scarcely a block 
was left, there was a general conflagration of all débris and inflammable material. 
Remains of two limekilns indicate the spot where a considerable part of the marble 
revetment, the statues and statuettes, and perhaps the cult statue disappeared for- 
ever. It may seem strange that the Christian community should have removed this 
sanctuary in a way so systematic and thorough, and perhaps unparalleled in Cor- 


1 Olympia, V, “‘Inschriften,” Berlin 1896, nr. 241. 
?On the struggle of Christianity and official paganism: J. Geffcken, Der Ausgang des griechisch- 
rémischen Heidentums, Heidelb. 1920, pp. 141 ff., p. 158. In Epidauros the cult of Asklepios existed 
till the fourth century, in Athens even till the fifth century after Christ, cf. Geffcken, pp. 102, 188. 
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inth;'! but Christian hatred against the healing god invoked also as “ Swrjp”’ was un- 
doubtedly greater than against any other pagan divinity, as Asklepios was supposed 
to perform his miraculous cures by the help of demons.?. But the sanctuary was not 
only thoroughly destroyed, it was even cursed and avoided by later inhabitants. 
When very shortly after this destruction, Christians started burying the dead in this 
northern section of the ancient city, the rock-hewn graves on the hill of the former 
Asklepieion were all placed at a distance of several metres from the boundary line of 
the former temple, indicating a formal avoidance of this place of heathen worship. 
No church was erected on the spot; and it was not until some centuries later that one 
of the large caverns of Lerna fountain was converted into a little chapel, perhaps a 
baptisterium, and that, probably about the same time, another church was built 
just north of this chapel-cavern. 

The earliest graves may go back as far as the middle of the fourth and cover the 
whole fifth century. They were either hewn in the rock and the opening covered 
with a square poros slab, or cut in the more or less hard clay below this ledge 
of rock (PI. L,1, wa). Especially the west flank of the hill was hollowed out for many 
similar clay-cut graves. Mostly, however, the Christian cemetery consists of simple 
graves, made of four rectangular tiles forming a gabled roof over the corpse. To- 
gether with these graves, though mostly with the rock-hewn graves, were found 
fragmentary as well as complete early Christian and Byzantine tombstones and a 
considerable number of terracotta lamps of the fourth and fifth centuries. The in- 
scriptions on the tombstones usually repeat the same formula: “ Grave belonging 
to” ... “Hererests . . .” “who died on such-and-such a day of the month, such- 
and-such a year of the indiction.”” Unfortunately the number of the indiction is 
nowhere mentioned. After 313 a.p. the indiction was a cycle of fifteen years, which 
received its name from the tribute-tax due every year (indicere) and renewed every 
fifteen years.* The earliest grave-inscription can hardly be much older than the 
fourth indiction, which began January 1, 358 a.p. Beside the recurring formula 
there is often a mention of the purchase of the grave from a former owner, and in 
one instance the price of the grave, one and a half solidi, is expressly stated.‘ Two 
other inscriptions mention the same price, one and a half gold pieces, identical with 
one and a half solidi.’ No curses addressed to grave-robbers* were found on the 
tombstones of this cemetery; but on one of them the apices of the cross, which 
usually closes the formula, gives the letters AAEVIA, which was certainly intended 
as the Paschal cry of joy, Alleluja (Inv. 1027, 1028, 1042). 


1 It is likely that the Christian community attacked also other buildings where pagan religion and 
festivals took place and it seems that the destruction of temples, such as temple E southwest of Glauke 
fountain, and of public edifices such as the theater and the odeion was the work of the Christians rather 
than of Alaric. 

? Origines in Celsum, III, 3, 24, 34; Augustine, De civ. Dei, X XI, 6. 

3 It can be laid down as a rule that the number of the cycle is never indicated in the dating of the in- 
diction, cf. F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathematischen und techn. Chronologie, Leipzig, 1914, III, p. 


149. 
, ‘ Grave of Eusebios Anatolikos, bought from Leonidas Leukantes. Inv. 1019. 
5 T. L. Shear, “‘The Excavation of Roman Chamber-Tombs at Corinth in 1931,” A.J.A. XXXV, 


1931, pp. 440-441, n. 1. The second one was found also in the cemetery of Lerna. 
® Remarkable examples in Meritt, /.c., passim. 
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After the sixth century the history of the temple hill is practically over. Some 
Byzantine houses were built in the east section of the former Asklepieion and in 
some other sections, but too little was found of walls and foundations to give the 
approximate date of building and destruction. The Venetians apparently never 
used the hill either as observation post or fortification, and probably many centuries 
before the campaigns of the American School nothing whatever was visible or 
indicative of the important ruins hidden below the field of the hill of the Asklepieion. 


V 


After this discussion of the monumental and archaeological remains of the 
Asklepieion, we may turn to a more detailed description of the small finds which the 
campaigns of 1931 and 1932 yielded abundantly. 

Except for the Early Christian and Byzantine tombstones and the inscription 
already mentioned, the new epigraphical evidence on marble was extremely poor. 
Of more importance are stamps, graffiti and inscriptions on vases, many of which 
confirm the statement that the discovered sanctuary was really that of the healing 
god. A fragment of a marble slab of Roman times (2nd c. a.p.) mentions the grati- 
tudé‘6f‘a worshipper, who dedicated a tablet xara . . . . . . 
In the deposits of the first Greek period we found many graffiti and painted inscrip- 
tions (dipinti) concerning the worship of Asklepios. On the rim of two large vessels, 
which may-be mortars or grinding-basins, we read Al=KAATTI[Q!] and on two sherds 
the same dedication occurs, once AZ KAA[TTIQ!], the second time A%]XAABI[QI]. Such 
syllables as THA or TE, scratched on the bottom of drinking-cups, are the first letters 
of the name of the dedicating owner, not of Telesphoros. On the rim of a black 


glazed cup was painted in beautiful letters of the fourth century B.c. the name’ 


**Podalirios.”' Already in Homer, Podaleirios and Machaon are mentioned as the 
sons of Asklepios, and it is perfectly well possible that the two names were associated 
on the complete vase because they were associated in the cult of the temple at 
Corinth. 

Initial and first letters of the name of the owner are frequently scratched on 
two-handled black-glazed cups found in the deposits (ATA . . ,APIZTO .. ,AXI.., 
KA..,NI..,E...,2....) or at the bottom of Arretine pottery (AN). 
On a Corinthian sherd is painted the name AV2E . . As the representation is very 
fragmentary, no adequate explanation can be given of this fragment of a name. 

Graffiti in red paint are found many times on the necks of large jars used for 
storing wine, oil, or other liquids, though the reading is too uncertain to give us 
any positive indication as to the contents of the jars. 

Among the stamps, the most important are one Rhodian and three Thasian 
stamps on handles of large jars. They were found in the fill for the second Askle- 
pieion and consequently must be dated before 338 B.c. The magistrates mentioned 
on the Thasian stamps are Aristome(nes), Dema(Ikes) and Skymnos; on the Rho- 
dian, the hipparch, Dionysios. The same type of the archer Herakles kneeling and 
bending his bow with outstretched arms, occurs on Thasian coins from 411-350 B.c.! 


1E. M. Pridik, Catalogue of the Amphora Stamps of the Ermitage (Russian), Petrograd, 1917, p. 39, 
121 (Aristomenes), p. 41 (Demalkes), pp. 42, 48, 53, 187. On stamped handles in Corinth, see B. 
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Some stamps on tiles are Greek, but incomplete ( . . . NIANH2); but most of them 
are the well known city-stamps with the first syllable of the name of the tile-maker, 
e.g. C.L.I.COR. (Colonia Laus Iulia Corinthus) AL. NIKO, MEAIs, and FAVK . . 
are stamps on loomweights and occur in Corinth in profusion. One loomweight 
has a figured stamp with a man (mason or potter?) carrying a basket on his shoulders 
and mounting a slope or a ladder. Arretine potters, represented in the finds of the 
Asklepieion are Camurius, Sextus Annius, Lucius, Restitutus and C.Nu( . . . ?) 
Res(titutus?).1_ On Roman lamps we read the usual names and abbreviations of 
lamp-makers as "Ayamws, Er . . . , Emixrnros, Geodovdos, Ku . . . , 

Yrworavds and Xidvys.2 On the batibenn of a bowl with applied relief of warriors sts 
fragment of the name . . . .] AQNO may indicate a potter of the name Philon. 

The finds of plastic art enn by far both in quantity and in quality the scanty 
epigraphical evidence. And yet the fragments of marble sculpture represent only 
a tiny part of the sculpture that once decorated the sanctuary, at least in Roman 
times. More important was the huge quantity of votive offerings, made of terra- 
cotta and consisting of large and small figurines and especially of parts of the human 
body, mostly modelled in natural size. 

Some fragments of marble sculpture seem to have direct reference to the cult of 
Asklepios. Two of them are fragments of small statuettes, which show the healing 
god in his well known attitude, leaning on his stick (Inv. 1442, 1443). A marble 
hand, holding a stick (Inv. 1466) and the head and fragment of the coils of a snake 
(Inv. 1483, 1508) may belong to somewhat larger statuettes. Another piece of 
sculpture, although known before and found at a distance of some 500 m. south of 
the excavated area, may have a direct relation with the Asklepieion. In 1925, 
Prof. O. Broneer found in the ruins of the so-called Fishmarket, south of the old 
Museum, the base of a large statue, the sculptural remains of which clearly indicate 
that it once carried a statue of Asklepios in the usual attitude, leaning on his staff, 
around which the snake was coiled. The statue itself would have been somewhat 
over life-size. Traces of clamps show that this base, some 0.11 m. thick, was sunk 
and fastened into another base. With the break at the right side of the base it is 
perfectly possible to imagine a group of Asklepios with Hygieia on his left (Inv. 
1546). It is, however, too attractive a hypothesis to imagine herein the base of the 
cult-statue of Asklepios and Hygieia,—the one mentioned by Pausanias,—even 


though the proportions fit admirably. 
Of rather poor Roman workmanship are two small statuettes and a somewhat 
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Powell: A.J.A. VII, 1903, pp. 35 ff. Cf. E. Pridik, “‘Amphoren-Stempel aus Athen,” in Ath. Mitt. 
XXI, 1896, pp. 148 ff.; Schuchhardt, Altertiimer von Pergamon, VIII, 2, pp. 423 ff. Herakles repre- 
sented on Thasian coins, Brit. Mus. Cat., Thrace, London, 1877, pp. 219-221. 

1 Camurius or Camurus: H. Comfort, “‘Arretine Signatures (from the theater of Corinth)”: A.J.A. 
XXXII, 1929, p. 490; Sextus Annius; A. Oxé,‘* Terra Sigillata aus dem Kerameikos,” Ath. Mitt. LII, 
1927, pp. 220-221. Restitutus is the name of a potter of Rheinzabern of the Antonine period, cf. F. 
Oswald, Index of Potters’ Stamps on Terra Sigillata, Margidunum, 1931, p. 246, but it is doubtful 
whether this Restitutus is the one of our sherd. About C. Nu(. .?) Res (titutus?), cf. Comfort, /.c. nr. 
19: C. Nu (. . .) Fel(icis). In addition to these fragments of terra sigillata, many fragments of plates 
stamped with pattern but without any signature were found in the late Roman fill, cf. K. Kiibler, 
“*Spiitantike Stempelkeramik”: Ath. Mitt. LVI, 1931, pp. 75-86 (finds of the Athenian Kerameikos). 


2 Q. Broneer, “‘Terracotta Lamps,” Corinth, IV, 2, Index, s.v. 
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larger statuette (Inv. 1510, 1517, 1516+ 1464) of the type of the Venus pudica. 
In the rock-cuttings of the temple was found a large statue of a draped woman with 
the head missing. Apparently it was forgotten or buried on purpose at the time 
of the destruction (Inv. 1455).!_ Of more importance was a fragment of a relief 
which was discovered in the superstructure of a late well. It represents Zeus 
sitting and holding the thunderbolt in his right hand with a goddess standing behind 
him. The style of this Roman copy points to some prototype of the time of Phei- 
dias? and Professor Rhys Carpenter has just published this important piece in his 
study of the sculpture of the Parthenon east pediment (Inv. 1449).* This relief 
does not seem to be directly related with the sanctuary of Asklepios and like the 
head of the Otricoli type may have belonged.to the temple of Zeus which, according 
to Pausanias,‘ was situated near the Asklepieion and will undoubtedly be discovered 
by further search in Corinth. ‘or 

The best piece of sculpture was the ial head of the Otricoli type (PI. LIT, 1), 
displaying excellent Roman workmanship and going ‘hack to a prototype of Hellen- 
istic times. The head, which is practically complete except for some damage to nose 
and hair, was once fixed on a herm. In the treatment of the forehead, the deep- 
lying eyes, the heavy brows, the ascetic cheeks, the unquiet and undulating hair, it 
shows distinctly the signs of that period of art in which the picturesque effect of 
light and shadow, the pathetic expression of majesty, the baroque transformation 
of quiet elements into restless and broken lines were conspicuous characteristics. 
It is, however, extremely difficult to identify the divinity represented, who may 
almost equally well be Zeus, Poseidon or Asklepios. The place of finding does not 
contribute to the solution of the problem, as the head lay only some 0.30 m. below, 
the surface in the area of the supposed old gymnasium. Considerable study will 
be necessary before it will be possible to propose a convincing identification (Inv. 
1433).° 

In the deposits of the first temple was found a torso of a boy (Inv. 1450) remi- 
niscent of some of the characteristics of Praxitelian art; and in the same deposit 
was a fragment of a grave stele (Fig. 3) of the first half of the fourth, if not of the 
end of the fifth, century (Inv. 1451). It shows the head of a boy below a portion 
of the upper frame of the stele. On the background are abundant remains of red 
color. The inclination of the head and the sad expression of the face denote 
deep mourning. Though younger, it is somewhat similar to the head on the frag- 
ment of the grave stele discovered in 1897 near Peirene and dated between 440 and 
430.6 As to the origin of the stele to which this head once belonged, it is possible 
that it was one of the grave-stones of the cemetery which may have existed from the 


1Cf. A. Hekler, Rémische weibliche Gewandstatuen, Diss. Miinchen, 1906. 

2 Cf. the puteal of Madrid: Baumeister, Denkméaler, I, p. 219, fig. 172; a relief from Patras: Roscher, 
Myth. Lezic., s.v. Heros, col. 2571, nr. 8= Reinach, Rép. Rel. II, 414. 

3 Hesperia, II, pp. 65-66. 4 Pausanias, IT, 4, 5. 

5’ Marble heads which may be compared are: Brunn-Bruckmann, 605; Einzelaufn. 1517-1520, 
1501-1503; Griech. Aegypt. Samml. Ernst v. Sieglin, 1, B, p. 74 and pl. XX XVIII; the Jerash head: The 
Illustr. London News, July 31, 1926, p. 193, cf. p. 421. 

* E. Gardiner, “‘Sculptures from Corinth,” A.J.A. XIII, 1909, p. 159; F. Johnson, “Sculpture,” 


Corinth, IX, nr. 246. 
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Fic. 3.—FRAGMENT OF A GREEK GRAVE STELE 


sixth to the fourth century in Lerna-hollow. Of this cemetery the three sarcophagi 
of children, previously mentioned, are the only visible remains. 

The votive limbs in terracotta comprise the second group in the plastic art 
abundantly represented in the finds of the Asklepieion. They constitute a unique 
feature in the history of Greek art and in this sense are perhaps the most important 
discovery in the two campaigns. 

We mentioned before that the Corinthians planned to build a larger and more 
regular sanctuary of Asklepios about 338 B.c. and that they removed in a systematic 
way the buildings and offerings of the first temple. In the course of two centuries 
an enormous quantity of votive offerings had accumulated inside and outside 
the little temple of Asklepios. These offerings were thrown in a heap and afterwards 
dumped in different drains, fills, wells and manholes. As a result we discovered a 
first deposit of this discarded material in 1929 in the very first exploratory digging 
and afterwards seven other deposits in the campaigns of 1931 and 1932. That the 
seven deposits were contemporaneous is evident from the fact that fragments of the 
same votive limbs were found in different deposits and that exactly the same types 
of vases and figurines are found in all of them. The quantity of votive offerings 
(some ten cubic meters) does not represent all the gifts of the worshippers during 
two centuriés; for it is evident that still other deposits must be hidden in the large 
field around the sanctuary. A thorough study of these limbs and figurines, together 
with the observation that archaic terracotta heads were found among votive offer- 
ings of the fourth century, justifies the conclusion that no removal of ex-votos, 
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other than the one of 338 B.c., took place after the middle or end of the sixth 
century. 

Among this mass of votive limbs are represented almost all parts of the body in 
natural size: entire heads and details such as eyes, ears, tongue and hair; arms and 
hands; male chests and female breasts; pudenda virilia; legs and feet. 

The three outstanding pieces of this unique collection are two female heads and 
one which we may consider to be the mask of the god Asklepios. The first of the 
female heads (PI. LII, 2) is about life-size, while the second is somewhat smaller. 
Although the general features of face and hairdressing point to a date in the fourth 
century, the modelling of the neck, chin and lips in the larger of the two heads is 
very reminiscent of fifth century art. The head must accordingly be dated in the 
beginning of the fourth century. In both cases, the coiffure consists mainly of two 
encircling braids, which start low on the back of the head and meet above the fore- 
head in a small crest. The smaller head still preserves one of the pendant earrings 
in terracotta, while on the right ear of the larger one there is still visible the pierced 
ear-lobe which once carried a metal earring. Another similar, but male, head was 
found, with only the hair and the back of the neck preserved. The curling, short 
locks are modelled with shallow strips of terracotta, fitted closely to one another. 
Parts of other heads are too fragmentary to give any idea of the complete appearance. 
On all these, red paint was used for the hair and the female faces were white. A 
curious votive gift consisted of a representation of a bunch of hair, with a bit of the 
face, exposed on a plaque, the two sides of which meet at an obtuse angle. Such 
plaques were probably fixed against some corner of the building. 

The head which is supposed to represent a mask of the god has an expression of 
dignity and sublimity which seems to forbid any identification with a mortal 
worshipper. Another curious representation of the healing god is offered by the 
terracotta figurine of a child, about half life-size. This child is represented sitting 
on the ground with left leg extended and right leg bent and raised to the height of 
the breast. The right hand is lost; the left holds some indistinct object, possibly 
a pineapple. It is true that similar representations are common types among the 
figurines; yet comparing it with certain reliefs, one of which was found at Epidauros,' 
it is more probable that this figure was offered as a direct reminiscence of the child- 
hood of the god, of which the sacred legend is told by Pausanias.2. This image is 
clearly not a votive offering of a pious worshipper, intended as the prayer for the 
cure of some disease or, as is more frequently the case, as an expression of thanks for 
his healing. Healing is expressly stated and asked for in a similar way on the stelae 
of Epidauros with the narrative of Asklepios’ “‘thaumata.” Neglect of the gratitude 
due him was often severely punished by the god.* 

As a vivid expression of gratitude one might expect that even the disease of which 
the patient would be cured would be plastically indicated on the votive limb. This 

1J.N. Svoronos, Té & ’A@qvais "EOvixdv Movoeiov, pl. LX VII, nr. 1424, p. 308 = Reinach, Répert. Reliefs. 
II, 323, 3. Relief of Museo Laterano: Helbig, Fiihrer, 3d ed., p. 618= Reinach, Rép. Rel. III, 274, 8, 


Concerning the type, cf. Svoronos, p. 312, who connects all the figurines of children playing with dogs, 


cocks and doves with the cult of Asklepios. 
? Pausanias, VIII, 25, 11 (legend of Asklepios given by king Autolaos (= Aresthanas) to the nymph 
Trygon). 3 Dittenberger, Sylloge®, III, nr. 1168-1173. 
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is very exceptionally the case among the finds of the Asklepieion. One male hand 
has a large tumor on its back; and many other hands, apparently feminine, have 
bent fingers, probably to indicate some disease such as rheumatism. One foot 
shows extremely swollen arteries, whereas the flat foot, represented in a great 
quantity of examples, does not represent the well known ailment but is only a 
technical artifice to give greater stability to the standing limb. On the contrary, 
there are in some legs numerous pierced holes which cannot be explained as a purely 
technical device. A male chest and back may be the prayer of gratitude of a hunch- 
back. Generally speaking, however, the Corinthian potters of classical times did 
not model votive offerings on command, but the worshipper found a quantity of 
them ready for his selection in the shops. Similarly the gold- and silversmiths of 
modern Athens expose in their shops a quantity of small silver plates, on which 
human limbs, bodies, animals, etc., are portrayed in repoussé technique, to be the 
adequate “‘raéiuo”’ or ex-votos for Christian suppliants. 

As for parts of the head,—eyes, ears, tongue, and in one instance hair, are among 
the ex-votos. Ears were dedicated either singly or in pairs, and the modelling is far 
better than in the larger limbs. Even suspension-holes for earrings are pierced in 
the lobes. The eyes are done in a fairly mediocre technique and are either incised 
in the plaque or attached separately to it. A most remarkable instance of a votive 
offering is a plaque with a pair of ears and the traces of a pudendum virile between 
them, together with some elongated object, perhaps a finger, above them. 

Beside the hunchback, already mentioned, there is an ex-voto of a male chest 
with the right arm. The finished edge passes over the nipple of the breast. No 
signs of disease are indicated. Similarly, two torsos, of which the heads have disap- 
peared have no peculiar mark of any defect. ~ 

From the huge heap of fragments, our able technician, D. Bakoulis, succeeded in 
restoring to their original shape some ten legs with thighs, nine feet to the knee, nine 
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entire arms (lower and upper arm), three hands to the elbow, one upper arm, five 
feet with their original finished top, some twenty feet probably belonging to larger 
limbs, and some twenty hands. From the fragments which were not fitted together, 
the number of similar votives could easily have been doubled or tripled. We 
possess remains of at least 125 hands. Besides we found the remains of some sixty- 
five female breasts, offered singly or in pairs, and thirty-five pudenda virilia. 

Except for the leg with the swollen arteries, the artistic value of the legs is not very 
high (Fig. 4). Red and white paint distinguish the legs of men and women. 
On some, the toes are shown in a very realistic way; but, generally speaking, the 
modelling does not convey an adequate idea of the sculptural artistry of the fourth 
century. Most of the legs and thighs have a finished and covered top with suspen- 
sion-holes near it. In one instance even the suspending apparatus was found with 
the object in the shape of an iron handle, by which the terracotta arm could have 
been hung on a nail in the temple. In most examples, however, no traces of oxidiza- 
tion are visible, and on account of the rare occurrence of iron in the deposits, one 
may safely conclude that the votive terracottas were hung on leather straps or on 
cords. The holes in the soles of many of the feet may indicate that they were set 
on an upright pin, although they may be equally well explained as due to some 
technical process of manufacture. 

The distinction between male and female limbs is very well given in the hands, 
and in these votive offerings, manicured or distorted fingers may prove that special 
attention was given by the modeller to these parts. 

Attention was likewise paid to the rendering of anatomical details in the plastic 
representations of female breasts. It is obvious that they were dedicated by moth- _ 
ers, and in some five instances the pores on the nipple are indicated either in a quite 
naturalistic way with irregular placing of the pores, or in a more cruciform schema. 
Usually these breasts were attached to a plaque, painted blue, while the breast itself 
was painted white. Two holes indicate the usual way of fastening and suspending 
them against the wall. As to the virilia pudenda, a careful examination and a 
discussion with specialists did not lead to the discovery of any representation of 
venereal diseases, and apparently it was because of impotence that these parts of 
the body were dedicated. Usually the plaque to which they are attached is painted 
blue, in exceptional case with a red border. In one instance the pudendum itself 
was gilded. 

Of the other votive offerings, we may mention the leg of a goat, cocks, an egg With 
a hole for attaching it, and the fragment of a quince. That other plaques were 
dedicated for other circumstances may be inferred from the remains of a plaque 
which has on both sides the representation of a helmeted warrior.! A curious 
dedication was a plaque showing in the centre a Gorgon in low relief with an encire- 
ling ornament of spirals and palmettes. It presents some similarity with discs 
from Taranto, the exact meaning of which is still an object of discussion.* 


1 A similar, but complete, plaque of a helmeted warrior was found in the Corinthian potters’ quarter. 

2 A similar disc with a Gorgon is in the Museum of Trieste (nr. 1552) and is explained as a disc with 
mystic significance. Similar discs: (1) from Taranto: Viola, in Not. Scavi, 1881, p. 483, nr. 55; (2) from 
Taranto in Trieste (0.20 m. high); (3) from Taranto in the Museum of Naples; (4) in the Collection 
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The religious habit of dedicating parts of the body as ex-votos is teo well known, 
both in antiquity and in modern times, to require detailed discussion here.' Similar 
votive offerings were found in sanctuaries of Asklepios at Athens,? Epidauros,’ 
Kos,‘ Butrinto,’ and Delos.* In other Asklepieia—Akragas, Lebena in Crete, 
Pergamon, Trikka and Lambaesis in Africa, no votive offerings were discovered.’ 
But also other gods and goddesses were invoked for healing ailments and received 
similar gifts of gratitude.* The votive offerings of parts of the body, in so far as 
they are found in Greek sanctuaries, are mostly made of marble or metal. To this 
rule the deposits of the Corinthian Asklepieion make a remarkable exception, since 
ex-votos in terracotta have been found only outside Greece in Italian sanctuaries. 
One of the most famous ones is the sanctuary of Diana at Nemi, where a great 
quantity of these terracotta objects has been discovered.*® It is a well known fact 


Vlasto at Marseilles, cf. Wuilleumier, pl. IV, 6; (5—7) in the antiquity market. They are discussed at 
length by P. Wuilleumier, “‘Les disques de Tarente,” in Rev. Arch. XX XV, 1932, pp. 26-64, pl. II, 4 
(dise of Trieste). The only conclusion to be drawn from our Corinthian disc is that it was a votive 
offering and perhaps used as an apotropaion and that it is anterior to those of Taranto (the earliest about 
$25B.c.). Inthe fabrication of these objects—as well as in that of other votive offerings—the influence 
of Corinth was perhaps as strong as local influence in Taranto. 

1E. Reisch, “‘Griechische Weihgeschenke,” Wien, 1890, Arch. Epigr. Semin. Univ. Wien, VIII; 
Homolle, ‘“‘Donarium,” in Daremb.-Saglio, Dict. Antig., 1892, II; W. Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings, 
Cambridge, 1902, passim. 

2 P. Girard, L’ Asklépieion d’ Athénes d’aprés des récentes découvertes, Paris, 1881, passim; cf. A. Korte, 
‘Bezirk eines Heilgottes”: Ath. Mitt. XVIII, 1893, pp. 231-256. 

3 P. Kavvadias, Fouilles d’Epidaure, Athénes, 1893, pp. 116 ff., p. 37; B. Stais, in Arch. Eph. 1892, pp. 
204-212; Defrasse-Lechat, Epidaure, Paris, 1895, pp. 149, 190. 

4 As Prof. R. Herzog of Giessen informs me, very few votive offerings were discovered in the sanctu- 
ary of Kos, only one breast (nr. 49), a fragment of a pudendum virile (nr. 280) and an ear (which I failed 
to see in the local museum), cf. K. Sudhoff, Kos und Knidos, Leipzig, 1927, p. 30, 2, and Herondas, IV, 
19-20 (J. A. Nairn, Herondas, Oxford, 1904, ad loc.). 

5 Butrinto in Albania: Arch. Anz. XXXXVI, 1931, p. 690. The Asklepieion of Butrinto was near 
the theater and some 350 votive offerings were found in the excavations. 

6 Delos: B.C.H. 1925, p. 470; 1926, pp. 570, 572. 

7 Akragas: cf. above. Lebena: Halbherr, in Rendiconti della Reale Acc. dei Lincei, 1901, pp. 291 
ff.; Pergamon: E. Boehringer, Bollet. dell’ Associazione Internat. I, 1930, pp. 14 ff.; G. Rodenwaldt, 
Neue deutsche Ausgrabungen, Paderborn, 1930, pp. 63-64; Th. Wiegand, 2° Bericht iiber die Ausgr. in 
Pergamon 1928-1932: Das Asklepicion, (Abh. Berl. Phil.-hist. Kl. 1932, 5); Trikka: P. Kastriotis, in 
Arch. Eph. 1918, p. 65-73; Lambaesis: St. Gsell, Atlas archéol. de l’ Algérie, Paris, 1911, f. 27, nr. 19, 
cf. R. Cagnat, Miscell. G. B. de Rossi, Memorie, Vol. I, pp. 1 and 2, and B.P.W. 1928, 1007. 

® To Asklepios from different places: J. Svoronos, l.c. pls. 70, 232, 233, 237 (old man with huge leg), 
238; relief of Maridia Polla in Woburn Abbey: A. Michaelis, Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, Cam- 
bridge, 1882, p. 746, nr. 193; to Amphiaraos: cf. Rouse, /.c. pp. 212 ff.; to Zeus Hypsistos: Berlin, Be- 
schreibung der antiken Skulpturen, Berlin, 1891, pp. 718-721, British Museum Marbles, IX, pl. 41, cf. 
A. B. Cook, Zeus, II, 2, p. 877. Some marble votive offerings were recently discovered by Dr. H. 
Thompson in his excavations of the Pnyx at Athens. To a goddess (Eleusis): O. Kern, ““Demeter Se- 
lene,” in Arch. Eph. 1892, pp. 114-118 (eyes); to Athena at Lindos: Ch. Blinkenberg, “‘La chronique 
du temple lindien,”” Copenhague, 1912 (Explor. archéol. de Rhodes, Fond. Ny Carlsb. V1, p. 118 (breast). 
From Melos: Expédition de Morée, III, pl. 29 (foot). The objects with two protuberances, joined 
many times by a handle, are no votive offerings of female breasts (cf. Newton, Halicarnassus, Cnidus 
and Branchidai, London, 1862, pp. 387, 804, pl. LVIII, 5-9), but weights. Many similar weights were 
found in Corinth. 

°O.Rossbach, ‘“Scavi presso Nemi,” in Bullet. dell’ Instit. di corresp. archaeol. 1885, pp. 149-157; O. 
Rossbach, “Das Diana Heiligtum in Nemi,” Leipzig, 1890 (Verh. 40. Versamml. Phil. und Schulménner, 
Gorlitz, 1889), pp. 149-164; L. Stieda, ‘ Anatomisch-archiologische Studien,” IV, Anatomisches iiber alt- 
italische Weihgeschenke (donaria), Wiesbaden, 1901, pass. Cf. L. Stieda, ‘‘ Ueber alt-italische Weihge- 
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that Corinthian influence, resulting from the Corinthian colonization, was prepon- 
derant in Sicily and South Italy as early as the seventh century B.c. The discovery 
of the favissae of the Corinthian Asklepieion seems to open the new prospect that 
the tradition of dedicating votive terracotta limbs in natural size, as was the prac- 
tice in Etruria and Italy, may be in some way connected with Corinth and that the 
Isthmian city may even have introduced this religious custom into its western colo- 
nies, whence it spread over adjacent regions. 

The third group of plastic objects extensively represented among the finds of 
Corinth consists of small terracotta figurines, about 150 in number and classifiable 
under some fifty different types with slight variations. They are made by hand 
as well as by mould; and although the former are predominant in the earliest de- 
posit before 550 B.c., it cannot be said that the handmade figurines are always the 
earliest ones. Many of these figurines bear a close resemblance to those discovered 
and described by Mrs. Stillwell.! Her conclusion concerning the synchronism of 
figurines made by hand and mould is confirmed by the finds of the Asklepieion. 
A fragment of a figurine belongs to a large bust of the very same Demeter mask, 
the mould for which was found intact in the Corinthian Kerameikos.2, Handmade 
female figurines, cylindrical or flat, with bird-like head, pinched nose and turban- 
shaped polos’ were found in quantity in the earliest deposit. Both in this deposit 
and in the favissae of the fourth century, figurines of horse and rider,‘ dogs and 
rams, bulls, calves and doves were extremely common.’ Among the handmade 
figurines there is one of a Centaur carrying off a girl. The outstanding piece is the 
head of an archaic figurine (Fig. 5). This head, some 0.06 m. high, shows the 


well known details of a triple row of curls above the forehead, bulging almond-_ 


shaped eyes, arched eyebrows, heavy chin, and corners of the mouth passing into 
an archaic smile. It was found together with objects removed at the time of the 
general sweeping up in 338 B.c. 

The figurines made by mould representing standing Korai with Ionic chiton, 
pressing a dove against the breast and holding a bud or a fruit in the left hand,* 
and the type of the seated goddess’ are found in several specimens. Of the reclining 
youth on the couch, two different types are represented in the finds; and a large 


schenke,” in Rém. Mitt. XIV, 1899, pp. 230 ff. A terracotta foot, displaying excellent modelling and 
found in Taranto, is in possession of the museum of Dr. C. W. Lunsingh Scheurleer at the Hague. 
Similar votive terracotta limbs from Italy are in the British Museum — Exhib. Greek and, Rom. 
Life, 1929, p. 43, Cases 105-106). 

1 A. Newhall, “The Corinthian Kerameikos,” in A.J.A. XXXV, 1931, pp. 26-27. 

2 A. Newhall, /.c. p. 23. 3 F. Winter, Typen der figiirlichen Terrakotten, III, 1, pp. 24 ff. 

4 Prototype in Syria: V. Miiller, Friihgriechische Plastik, p. 152; A. Roes, De oorsprong der geome- 
trische kunst, Diss. Haarlem, 1931, p. 125. 

5 A study of the votive offerings found in the deposits makes it clear that they were manufactured in 
the Corinthian Kerameikos. One should not hesitate, therefore, to explain the figurine of a snake 
twisted in several coils, found in the potters’ quarter, as a votive offering for the Asklepieion, which was 
never sold to a worshipper. Plaques with one and two snakes, occurring in the potters’ quarter, were 
found also in deposits which do not originate from dumps of the Asklepieion, e.g. in the deposit of the 
so-called sanctuary of Athena Chalinitis and in a deposit southwest of the old temple, cf. D. M. Robin- 
son, “Terracottas from Corinth,” in A.J.A. X, 1906, p. 164, nr. 24. In the sanctuary of the Mistress 
at Lykosoura the excavations brought to light some small votive offerings of serpents, made of terra- 
cotta. 6 F, Winter, /.c. III, 1, p. 58. 7 F. Winter, /.c. III, 1, p. 71. 
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Fig. 5.—Arcuaic Terracotta Heap 


fragment turned up of the beautiful type found in the Corinthian Kerameikos.' It 
is a matter of uncertainty whether two figurines of a boy with cloak and cowl have 
a direct reference to a pre-Hellenistic association of Telesphoros with the cult of 
Asklepios? and whether the standing youth with the lyre represents a god or a 


mortal worshipper. Similarly the squatting boy may be a general type as well as 
the newborn Asklepios previously mentioned. There are also some fragments 
which seem to belong to larger groups; but no restoration or even identification is 
possible. That the temple and its surrounding buildings were embellished by painted 
terracotta tiles and antefixes is evident from many fragments found all over the 
area and especially in the well of the north hall (Fig. 1, K-10). 

Examples of high artistic value are three large figurines, made from the same 
mould and representing a draped woman. None of them is complete, but, except for 
the arms, the entire figurine can be reconstructed. The lady wears a Doric peplos 
with overfold and is carrying the weight of her body on the left leg, while the right 
is slightly bent. The head is inclined to the left, and long locks of curled hair fall 
over the shoulder. White paint is abundantly preserved on the body and the 
garment, but all other colors have disappeared. The style of this slender body 
with the refined head and garment points to a date around the middle of the fourth 
century. 

The large number of vases of all sizes and shapes and mostly broken shows that 

1A. Newhall, /.c. p. 26, fig. 24. 

2 Cf. Reinach, Répert. Statuaire, II, 2, pp. 469-470. Although Telesphoros is commonly regarded as 
a minor deity of Hellenistic times (J. Schmidt, ‘‘Telesphoros,”’ in Roscher’s Mythol. Lezic., V, pp. 309 
ff. of Celtic origin (=the ‘Genius Cucullatus”’ of the Celts or Gauls: R. Egger, “‘Genius Cucullatus,” 
in Wiener Prdahistorische Zeitschr. XIX, 1932, pp. 311-328), it is a very tempting hypothesis that our 
figurines may represent a similar small divinity, a predecessor of Telesphoros, as Euamerion, mentioned 
by Pausanias in the circle of Asklepios in Titane (Paus. IT, 11, 7). 
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the seven deposits on the temple hill contained many thousands of vases and that 
the dumping in 338 B.c. consisted of several tens of thousands of large and small 
specimens of pottery. Of the 10 cubic metres, by which we express arithmetically 
the contents of these deposits, about one fourth or one third consisted of fragments 
of votive limbs, the remainder of vases and lamps. 

Among the finer vases were many polychrome Corinthian skyphoi of the Oriental- 
izing style, pyxides, aryballoi and alabastra. Some fragments of large Corinthian 
kraters are not sufficient to restore a single complete specimen. The miniature vases 
bear a striking resemblance to the pottery discovered in the Kerameikos. Other 
vases are undecorated skyphoi, black-glazed bowls, one- or two-handled cups of 
different size, ribbed oinochoai, beside the customary variety of miniature vases: 
kraters, hydriai, skyphoi, kylikes, baskets, pyxides, phialai, etc. Partly they 
belong to the so-called conventionalizing style.'| Many sherds of vases with black 
lustrous glaze, floral patterns and metal imitation were found with them. From 
innumerable fragments, a large ribbed oinochoe with high handle was reconstructed 
by our technician. From other previous finds in Corinth we know that similar 
black-glazed ware was produced as early as the end of the fifth century B.c.2. Frag- 
ments of fine Attic ware are, comparatively speaking, extremely rare, and the same 
can be said of the remains of bell-shaped kraters with decoration of laurel-leaves on 
the rim. Attention was paid also to the rough household ware, which was found 
abundantly in the deposits. Some large vessels were restored. Large and flat 
basins with a heavy spout betray by the rough surface of the bottom their use as 
grinding-basins, mortars or cheese-vats. Their diameter varies from 0.30 m. to 
0.60 m. and the remains of some twenty large pelves were found. They were 
implements for the cult of Asklepios or votive offerings (or both) as is evinced by the - 
dedicating dipinto recurring on the rim of two basins. Of a huge cauldron in terra- 
cotta, 0.45 m. in diameter, only the rim is preserved, decorated with a pattern of 
dark and light triangles. Further, there were large flat basins standing on a high 
foot in the shape of acolumn. A similar, more nearly complete basin on a standard 
was found in the excavations of the potters’ quarter. 

As to the lamps found in the deposits, with the exception of a few in the “‘minia- 
ture” or earliest deposit, belonging to the sixth century (Broneer, type III), all are 
of the various pre-Hellenistic types of the fifth and fourth centuries, designated as 
types IV-VII. The Roman lamps, scattered all over the area and found especially 


~ 


1A. Newhall, l.c., p. 16. 

* F. J. de Waele, “The Greek Stoa North of the Temple at Corinth,” in A.J.A. XX XV, 1931, p. 399. 

* The use of the so-called “‘grinding-basins,” the German “‘Reibschalen,” in Greek times, cannot 
have been much different from the use of similar basins, such as are found in the excavations of sites of 
Roman provinces: Gallia, Belgica and Germania Inferior and Superior. Many explanations have 
been proposed (cf. W. Déonna, in Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Altertumskunde, N. F., XX XI, 1929, p. 
18). Their use, however, cannot have been limited to that of grinding corn, but possibly they were 
also a kind of milk-basin, if not cheese-vat. In modern times similar milk-basins are in frequent use in 
Switzerland. The basins, made of clean-washed clay, have a rough inner surface, which is intended for 
accelerating the coagulation of the milk stored in the receptacle. After the process of coagulation is 
over, the milk-water is poured out through the spout (cf. O. Tschumi, in Jahrbuch des historischen 
Museums, Bern, VI, 1926, p. 70; “‘Bemerkungen zu den sogenannten Reibschalen”: Germania, XV, 
1981, pp. 179-180). 
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in the vicinity of the Christian graves, represent Broneer’s types XX VIII-X XXIII 
of the last centuries of classical times and their transition to early Christian times. 
In the graves of these times were also found some rough unglazed pots. Some little 
jugs covered with a flaky light-green varnish (discovered in the fill of the water- 
conduit which in mediaeval times was dug at the north extremity of the temple 
(Fig. 1, L-K-—10) and reached the bottom of the well of the west hall) can hardly be 
earlier than the thirteenth century. Similar one-handled jugs turned up in the 
fill of the reservoir of Lerna-fountain (Fig. 1, c). 

As to the metal objects, there is every reason to be disappointed in the poor 
harvest of bronzes from the Asklepieion. Of a bronze mirror without incised decora- 
tion but with an ornamental rim, the handle had disappeared. Of a bronze vase 
or kettle, only the foot was found, in two fragments. A short knife or dagger may 
have been used for sacrifical purposes. The iron handle of a votive arm has already 
been mentioned. Some nails, found among the votives, may have been used in 
suspending these. 

Does the absence of metal and especially bronze objects, of much higher value 
than terracotta offerings, perhaps point to the peculiar character of the Asklepieion 
as a sanctuary and healing place of the poorer class? And does the temple of the 
healing god in this way stand in a social contrast to the sanctuary of Hera Akraia 
on the promontory of Perachora, where Mr. H. Payne found treasures of Corinthian 
bronzes, probably offerings of rich merchants and tradesmen of the Isthmian city? 
Or must we simply suppose that the bronzes, which had accumulated in the sanc- 
tuary of Asklepios, were sold in 338 B.c. to the Corinthian metallurgists or were 
melted down by the priests of the temple, and that the bars of metal, the xiuara, or 
their equivalents in the money paid for them; were employed for embellishing the 
new temple or defraying the expenses of the building? The excavations did not 
give any clue to the solution of this problem. 

The numismatic find of the trial trenches of 1930 and the two subsequent cam- 
paigns consists of 923 bronze coins and seven silver coins. As usual in Corinth, 
the coins of the fourth and fifth centuries after Christ represent the largest per- 
centage (60%) and all the Roman coins together amount to two thirds of the total. 
The Greek coins represent 23% of the total sum, a relatively high percentage, as the 
highest figure in any excavation area in Corinth was only 33% in the Greek Stoa 
north of the Temple of Apollo. 

In connection with the metal objects it seems appropriate to mention the inter- 
esting find of the military equipment of a wealthy Greek chieftain of modern times, 
although it was actually found in the region of Lerna-hollow in an exploratory 
trench of 1931 (Pl. LITT). These weapons and accessories were hidden about one 
meter below the surface of the modern field, just west of the demolished church in 
Lerna-hollow (Fig. 1, F-15). The motive of the Byzantine eagle on three round 
silver buckles does not give any clue to the date, as this motive is still a very popular 
one in modern Greek art;! but on account of the type of the gun, the treasure can- 


1 The motive of the double eagle is still one of the most beloved ones in modern Greece, as well in 
wood carving (furniture of Skyros) as in metal work, cf. Mrs. A. Hadzimichali, ‘Hrepwriuxh Aaixh Téxvn 
(Greek popular art of Epirus), Jannina, 1930, fig. 25. . 
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not be older than the seventeenth century. The items of this treasure are two 
flint-locks, the hilt of a sword, buckles, pendants and silver bullion. The barrels 
of the flint-locks were sheathed in a rich silver covering with abundant floral orna- 
mentation. Flint, trigger, pan and barrel are preserved, but in one of the flint-locks 
the barrel has lost its sheathing and is broken from the body of the gun. Only 
the hilt of the sword with abundant similar ornamentation is preserved, while the 
blade is lost. Of four silver buckles, three are circular and decorated; one is rec- 
tangular and almost devoid of any ornament. There were also eleven solid and 
pointed pendants, eleven ribbed and hollow ones in the shape of ribbed acorns, and 
six pieces of silver bullion of a total weight of 1.255 kgr. As to the hiding place, it 
may be that this was chosen because the ruins of the little chapel granted greater 
security to the depositor, who may just as well have been the owner himself in 
search of a place of safety for his treasure as some thief who wished to conceal these 
objects and afterwards forgot them. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize our results, the history of this new part of the Corinthian excava- 
tions may be presented as follows. 

On the promontory of the city terrace, some 500 m. north of the temple of Apollo 
and perhaps near the highroad to Lechaion in Greek times, was located the sanc- 
tuary of Asklepios and Hygieia, while in the natural depression west of the hill was 
the main abaton of the sanctuary and a large square with partially still unexplored 
buildings and a water-system, to be identified with the Fountain of Lerna. The hill 
of the later Asklepieion was already inhabited in Neolithic and Early Helladic 
times (circular building, sherds and deposits). As early as the middle of the sixth 
century B.c. there existed on the promontory a small chapel, in which Apollo and 
Asklepios were venerated together. Possibly Asklepios succeeded to Apollo, and 
his cult was introduced in Corinth either from the north or from Titane. This 
may already have happened in the century of the Kypselids, when Apollo became 
the chief divinity in Corinth. The history of the sanctuary from the middle of 
the sixth to the middle of the fourth century must be read from the many rock- 
cuttings, the few architectural remains and especially from the deposits of votive 
offerings, removed and dumped at the time of the rebuilding of the sanctuary about 
338 B.c. The temple was a small building with the cult-statue of the two divinities, 
Asklepios and Hygieia, under a baldachino, with a table for libations and anéther 
for votive gifts and a channel to convey the liquid of the libations into a large drain. 
A building of irregular plan stood at the northwest corner of this small temple; but 
its character could not be ascertained. The water-works, which supplied the holy 
water for sacred purposes, were built at the southwest and at the southeast corners 
of the temple hill. No precinct seems to have existed in these times. In the nat- 
ural depression west of the temple hill, traces were found of a street leading in 
a southwesterly direction towards a row of water-chambers. This complex of Lerna- 
hollow will have to be investigated in another campaign in 1933. 

By the middle of the fourth century B.c. Corinth had recovered from the disas- 
trous results of the long warfare enduring since 430 B.c., and after 338 B.c. it became 
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virtually the principal city of Macedonian Greece. This rise in wealth and rank 
accounts for the building activity which completely changed the aspect of the city 
in its northern section and probably elsewhere too. The old sanctuary and its de- 
pendencies were entirely removed; and on the promontory and in the adjacent bay 
the complexes of the Asklepieion and Lerna-fountain were built, which existed until 
the end of classical antiquity. On the hill was laid out the plan of a large sanctuary 
with temple, porticoes, surrounding halls on three sides and a covered street on the 
south side. South of this street another fountain-house was erected; and probably 
the “‘old gymnasion” too stood to the south of this street. On the north side of 
the sanctuary, along the foot of the hill, was a row of ten shops, which served as a 
kind of buttress to the high north wall of the north hall of the precinct. The Askle- 
pieion and its dependencies on the hill covered an area of some 2000 square metres. 
The temple itself was probably distyle in antis with an irregular intercolumniation. 
The altar extended parallel to the front of the temple; next to it were bases for 
statues and the remains of one, perhaps of two, offertory boxes. 

The visitor entered Lerna-hollow by the west monumental exit of the street south 
of the Asklepieion, which lay some 4 m. lower than its eastern entrance. Before 
reaching Lerna-square, he found himself in a kind of roofed vestibule with the pro- 
longation of the rock-hewn wall of the street on the south, a colonnade on the west, 
the south wall of a row of four houses on the north, and the facade or perhaps the 
parapet of a large reservoir on the east. This reservoir was used for storing the 
rain water, collected from the temple and other buildings. Possibly this water 
served exclusively the people living on the hill and belonging to the temple. North 
of the vestibule extended a row of four square houses, which are most probably the 
houses of the abaton, where the patients came and slept. Of the southernmost, 
many stone benches are still in place, with traces of the tables in front of them and 
the central altar distinctly visible. The next two houses have left very scanty 
traces, and the fourth one is entirely hypothetical. Whether these rest-houses are 
mentioned by Pausanias or not, is a problem to be solved by a future campaign. 

The Roman destruction of 146 B.c. did not so damage the temple that it had to be 
completely rebuilt after 44 B.c. It had, of course, to be restored, and by a fortunate 
chance we know that this restoration was done by the freedmen of M. Antonius. 
Owing to the thorough destruction during the fourth century after Christ, it is im- 
possible to give even an outline of the history of the sanctuary in Roman times. It 
is possible that a school of medicine under Galen was connected with the temple. 
In the fourth century, the Asklepieion disappeared completely under the religious 
fanaticism of the Christian community. Soon after this, the graves of a Christian 
cemetery were cut in the rock of the temple hill, carefully avoiding the location of 
the former temple. The grave-inscriptions do not add any particular information 
to our knowledge of these times and it seems that the former Asklepieion and Lerna 
soon fell into complete oblivion. It is only worth mentioning that the former street 
was transformed into a row of cellars and that still later a Byzantine church was 
built in the ruins of Lerna-hollow. 

Several fragmentary inscriptions and graffiti on small finds mention the name of 
Asklepios and further, though inextensive, epigraphical material was found on 
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stamps, tiles, lamps, etc. Except for the early Christian tomb-inscriptions, in- 
scriptions on marble were extremely rare. Some pieces of marble sculpture betray 
a direct connection with the sanctuary, but this cannot be said of the best pieces, 
—a large head of the Otricoli type, a relief of Zeus enthroned and some statuettes of 
Aphrodite, all of Roman times, a fragment of a Greek torso, and another fragment 
of a Greek grave stele. Of more importance are the votive offerings of human limbs 
and other parts of the human body, which were made in terracotta and in full size. 
They are unparalleled in Greece, and similar objects have hitherto been found only 
in Italy. Figurines, large and miniature vases, lamps, coins and a few bronze ob- 
jects complete the outfit of the first sanctuary, existing before 338 B.c. One fourth 
of the coins are of Greek times, before the destruction by Mummius, two thirds are 
of the Roman empire. The most important find of objects of modern times was the 
military silver equipment of a Greek chieftain of the last centuries of Turkish rule. 
The campaigns of 1931 and 1932 have thus yielded an unexpected increase in our 
knowledge of the political, religious and artistic history of the Isthmian city. The 
study of the topographical problems and the details of all the large and small finds 
still requires no inconsiderable amount of time, and moreover a further campaign is 
needed in 1933 before the results from the Asklepieion and Lerna can be presented 
asaunit. Such a final discussion, able to resurrect the great past of this district of 
Corinth, would be considered by the author of this report the best expression of his 

gratitude to the Direction of the School and to all those who alleviated his task. 
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LOCAL FESTIVALS AT DELOS 


To THE study of the agonistic features of local festivals which I have recently com- 
pleted for the mainland of Greece and for Euboea, Delos has proven an important 
addition. In no other locality, Attica alone excepted, have I met with such a 
multiplicity of festival occasions, or with such extensive equipment for the more 
important ayéves. My research, it is true, has been limited to a great extent to the 

later periods of Delian History, but even in the earliest times the island was famed 

as a center of festival celebrations. 

The description of the Pan-Ionic gathering in the Homeric Hymn is still the most 
vivid picture of Delos in festival time. ‘“‘With Delos, Phoebus, art thou most de- ° 
lighted at heart, where the long-robed Ionians gather in thine honor, with children 
and shame-fast wives. Mindful of thee they delight thee with boxing, and dances, 
and minstrelsy in their games. Whoso then encountered them at the gathering of 
the Ionians, would say that they are exempt from eld and death, beholding them so 
gracious, and would be glad at heart, looking on the men and fair-girdled women, 
and their much wealth, and their swift galleys. Moreover, there is this great 
marvel of renown imperishable, the Delian damsels, hand-maidens of the Far- 
darter. They, when first they have hymned Apollo, and next Leto and Artemis the 
Archer, then sing in memory of the men and women of old time, enchanting the 
tribes of mortals.”® The picture is one of Ionic softness and charm, but we feel 
that the interest was centered in the grace and beauty of the setting rather than in 
any show of athletic or gymnastic skill. Was this the dominant note in all Delian 
festivals? Was Delos ever interested primarily in athletic accomplishment or did 
the a&yéves from first to last retain the coloring of the Homeric picture? 

A review of the other evidence confirms the Homeric account. In Callimachus* 
the musical setting is even more pronounced. “Not silent art thou nor noiseless 
when Hesperus of the curling locks looks down on thee, but ringing evermore with 
sound. The men sing the song of the old man of Lycia—the very song which the 
seer Olen brought thee from Xanthus: the maidens of the choir beat with their feet 
the steadfast ground.” 

Lucian‘ leaves no doubt about the customs in his time: é& Ajdw 5é ye obdé ai Ovoia 
aévev dpxqoews. So too with the vases and coinage—the dance motif is a favorite one 
with the vase-painters and the lyre is the familiar type on many Delian coins. 

The inscriptions, which have been the principal source for this discussion, reveal 
in the main the same type of festival. The record of the agonistic inscriptions is 
more detailed than the literary references, but with few exceptions the program is 
still essentially a choral performance. In later times the gymnastic program is 
elaborated by a torch race® and various kinds of foot races, but most innovations 


1 Part I: Non-Attic Mainland, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 1927. ‘“‘Euboea,” A.J.A., XX XIII, 1929, pp. 
385 ff. ? Hymn to Delian Apollo, ll. 146-162—Lang’s translation. 

3 Call. IV, 302-306—Mair’s translation. 4 De Salt., 16. 

’ The torch race is the principal feature also of the boys’ games held in the gymnasium, and recorded 
in inscriptions of the late second century. The names of some of these gymnasium festivals are men- 
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are found in the musical portion of the program. In the following account of the 
festival year I have followed the Delian Calendar,' and completed the picture of 
the ayéves as far as the somewhat colorless record of the inscriptions permits. 

The festival season opened for the Delians with the celebration in the early spring 
of the most famous of their éydves, the great ravqyuvpis of Apollo, already renowned 
in Homer’s time. Of this important occasion we know unfortunately neither the 
exact name nor the time of its celebration. It is called both Delia and Apollonia at 
various periods of its history. From the many discussions which have arisen on the 
subject, a few facts emerge. Delia seems to have been the name given by the 
Athenians . . . Apollonia was preferred by the Delians themselves.? As for the 
date of the festival, it is assigned variously to the months Hieros or Thargelion, 
according to its celebration by the Delians or Athenians,’ but I can see no reason 
why it should not be dated for all periods of its history in Hieros, the second month 
in the Delian Calendar, and the month to which it is definitely assigned in many of 
the inscriptions. The inscriptional evidence to be sure is late (third and second 
centuries B.c.), but religious conservatism would hardly allow the month of such 
an old and revered celebration to be changed even in the many vicissitudes of 
Delian history. But if we concede the month as Hieros, were the games held 
annually in that month, or only every four years? The answer again depends on 
their relation to Delian history. We have the evidence of Thucydides‘ that after 
the purification of the island by the Athenians in 426 the games were reorganized 
into a penteteris, and the old Homeric festival was made over into a genuine Athen- 
ian institution. The reorganization seems to imply an earlier annual festival, and 
this annual celebration like the lesser Panathenaea may have continued during the 
period of the penteteris.> In any event, in the following period of independence, 
the annual festival is the only one recorded.* 

But whatever the name and date, there can be no doubt about the importance and 
splendor of the festival at all periods of its history. From the time of the Athenian 
reorganization, deputations were sent regularly from Athens and from other states 
also. We recall the passage in Plato when Phaedo pauses to explain that Socrates’ 
execution has been delayed until the sacred ship conveying the embassy should 
return from Delos. Plutarch gives a picture of the splendor of the festivity when 
Nikias was in control of the Athenian GQewpia.? “‘It is a matter of record,” he writes, 
“how splendid and worthy of the god his lavish outlays at Delos were . . . At 


tioned—Hermaia (B.C.H. XV, pp. 284 ff.), Romaia (B.C.H. XXXVI, p. 399, No. 3; ibid., p. 422 No. 
15), Theseia (Ibid., pp. 424-5, Nos. 18 & 19; B.C.H. XXXIV, p. 416, No. 5, where torch race for men 
occurs), Athenaia (B.C.H. XXXVI, p. 412, No. 12; p. 422, No. 16, p. 425, No. 20). 

1 Cf. Homolle’s reconstruction of Delian calendar, B.C.H. XIV, 1890, 492 ff. 

* Cf. Nilsson, Gr. F., pp. 144 ff. 

3 Ibid., p. 145; cf. Robert, Hermes XXI (86) 161; Jb. Arch. I., VI (91) 225A. Cf. also Schéffer, “‘De 
Deli ins. reb.,” Berl. Stud. 9, 35 ff. Homolle (Article in Dar.-Sag.) would date it in Thargelion, but he 
associates Apollonia with birthday celebrations of Apollo. 

‘TIT, 104. 5 Cf. Roussel, Délos, Colonie Athénienne, pp. 208 ff. 

* The Delia appear again at the end of the second century, and are apparently an annual revival of 
the penteteric celebration (Cf. Roussel, ibid., pp. 209-10). There is mention also of the Apollonia in 
connection with an Athenaia in the middle of the second century, but that seems to refer to a boys’ 
gymnasium contest (Cf. above, p. 452, n. 5). 7 Nik., III. 
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break of day he led his festival procession in honor of the god, and his choir arrayed 
in lavish splendor, singing as it marched across the bridge to land. After the sac- 
rifice and choral contests and banquets were over, he erected the famous bronze 
palm tree as a thank offering to the god.” The joyousness of the occasion became 
proverbial, and a late paroemiographer preserves the saying,’ ““Ades domep els 
Afdov 

The agon proper comprised, in the fifth century and later, music, gymnastic and 
equestrian contests. The gymnastic games we know chiefly from inscriptions of 
the time of independence, but they must have reproduced to a great extent the 
program of the Athenian celebration. The regular events are listed—the various 
types of foot races? classified for avipes, ayévevn, raises, the heavy armed race, boxing, 
wrestling, and the pentathlon.* Torch races are a special feature of the games at 
this period. Equestrian contests were added at a comparatively early date, but we 
know nothing of their further development.’ The prizes for the gymnastic victors 
were phialai of silver,* and in one inscription we are informed of the fund for these 
awards. A sum of 100 drachmae is put aside for the phialai, plus the income from 
the sale of the hides of the sacrificial victims.?. The victors, according to Plutarch,* 
were also presented with a sacred palm. 

But the essential part of the celebration seems at all times to have been the per- 
formance of the so-called Delian maidens. In the Homeric Hymn the chorus is 
described as imitating the speech of many countries, chanting the praise of Apollo, 
Leto, and Artemis and singing in memory of the men and women of old time.*® 

In Athenian times the members of the chorus were distinguished for grace, beauty 
and talent, in a word for edavépia.!° In the following period of independence the 
chorus of Deliads apparently continued in its original function,” but in the Delian 
Choregic lists of the early third century,” there is constant mention also of boys’ 
choruses (aidwv), trained and supervised by special choregi.'* Four of these cho- 
ruses contended yearly, but the lists record only the names of the choregi, all native 
Delians. In some of the later lists the two victorious choregi are recorded." It is 
difficult to define the functions of this chorus from the meagre evidence of the in- 
scriptions, but I judge that it was quite distinct from the Deliad chorus. 

The dance which the Deliads performed from the earliest times was probably the 
yépavos, which, according to Athenian tradition, Theseus introduced in Delos on his 
return from Crete. Having sacrificed to the god in thanksgiving for the rescue 
of the Athenians, he began with the youths and maidens a dance which imitated 


1 Paroemiog. Gétt., p. 42. 2 grddiov, 56Acxos, 
37.G. XI2, 203 ll. 65 ff. 4 Ibid; cf. above p. 3, Note 2. 


‘In 426, Thucyd. III, 104; II, 814B, 1-27 (yr. 364) 30-31, giadas . . . . & ris 
* 7.G. II, 816, 1.13; 814, B, 1. 27. 


immodpoulas. 
7 B.C.H. XIV, 492 ff.—Homolle’s commentary. 8 Thes. XXI. 
ed * Hymn to Del. Apollo, ibid. 10 Xen. Mem. III, 3, 12. 
1 The chorus of women is mentioned in inscriptions of the early third century (B.C.H., XIV, p. 501, 
Note 4). 
2 1, No. 389. I.G. 105 ff. 13 ibid., 128 ff. 


4 Plut. Thes. 21; Call. IV, 302-315—cf. Nilsson, who rightly connects the dance with the Aphrodisia. 
The yépavos was probably celebrated at the most important festivals—and in the later period apparently 


at all festivals. 
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the windings of the labyrinth. The dance is pictured for us on one zone of the 
famous Francois Vase, but the artist has portrayed there only a long line of youths 
and maidens joining hands and advancing to the right. Such a representation 
would be easiest for the vase-painter, but I judge that the Delian dance was more 
complicated and more suggestive of the flight of cranes to which it no doubt owed 
itsname. The representations of dances on some of the Delian vases seem to have 
been inspired by a dance of this type. The inscriptions supply us with notes on 
some of the accessories of the chorus.! Laurel and myrtle for the altars are listed 
in the accounts of the officials among the expenses of the festivals. Ropes (juyoi) 
are constantly mentioned for the chorus and seem to have been used to guide the 
dancers through the intricacies of the dance. Another item, olive oil and wicks 
for torches would indicate that most of the dancing was done by night. The cho- 
ruses contended for prizes in singing, and also for awards for physical fitness, grace 
and beauty.* Beauty contests were not of common occurrence on the mainland. 
Aside from Athens where men contended in beauty at the Panathenaic festival, I 
have met with that type of contest only in Elis and Arcadia, and there the games 
seem to have been of a more ritualistic character. The prizes for the chorus in 
Delos were tripods.‘ 

The festival of the Delia-Apollonia was closely connected with the celebration 
of the Dionysia.’ This was clearly not one of the older festivities, and was probably 
introduced in the Athenian Period and modeled upon the Dionysia at Athens. It 
is known to us only through the Choregic lists, the same which record the Choregi 
for the Apollonia. The regulations for the boys’ chorus are the same for both 
festivals, but the Dionysia adds to the Apollonia an elaborate dramatic program.® 
Some of the dramatic lists record names of no little interest. Nikomachos, prob- 
ably the one reputed to be the son of Aristophanes, contended in comedy at the 
Dionysia, as did also Chrysippos, the elder Philemon and Nikostratos,’ poet of the 
New Comedy. The lists record more comedy than tragedy, and some of the 
names are found again in Soteric lists of the same date at Delphi, and in the Athe- 
nian Lenaea victor lists. Apparently all these dramatic festivals were at this time 
in control of Dionysiac guilds. 

Some unusual musical and dramatic features are found in the Dionysiac lists. A 
veupooraorns, Marionette player, is mentioned in one catalogue® and is, as far as I know, 
the only occurrence of the word in agonistic catalogues. In the same list a performer 


1 Diirrbach, Inscr. de Del., 316, 1.75. 

? For meaning of juyés, cf. Livy, XX VII, 37, 14: per manus reste data virgines sonum vocis pulsu pedum 
modulantes incesserunt. Cf. Diels, Sibyll. Bl., 91. 

3 Xen., Mem. III, 3, 12. 47.G. II, 814 A, 1.33. 

5 Homolle (B.C.H. XIV, 492 ff.) puts the Dionysia in the second month of the Delian year, Galaxion. 
There is no definite connection of the festival with Galaxion in the inscriptions, but there is a reference 
to the adornment of the statue of Dionysos in that month. Moreover, Galaxion corresponds to the 
Attic month Elaphebolion, the time of the great Attic Dionysia. 

6 Cf. Homolle’s article in Dar.-Sag., where dramatic lists are assigned to Apollonia. But it seems 
clear from the arrangement of the lists that the tragic and comic choruses and other dramatic features 
are to be referred to the Dionysia alone. 

71.G. X¥2, 107 ff. Cf. Robinson, A.J.P. XXV, 1904, pp. 184 ff. Capps, Trans. A.P.A. XXXI, 1900, 
pp. 112 ff. 

8 7.G. XI?, 133, 1.80. Cf. Arist. de mundo, 6; Athen. I, 19e. 
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entitled ‘pwyaterns is interpreted by Diirrbach as one who pronounces scurrilities in 
Latin.!. The épxnors of the list may be a pantomime dancer such as Aristotle de- 
scribes,? but it is interesting to compare Athenaeus’ reference to rots édpxnorais 
xadoupévas.? These he describes as ‘persons who were accustomed to dance round 
the temple of the Delian Apollo.’ They were, according to the same authority, 
members of the foremost Athenian families, and wore cloaks made in the fashion 
of the people of Thera. Other comparatively rare contestants are a magician 
(@avxuarorods), a player of the lyre without plectrum or harpist (yarns), a poet of 
the prosodion, and a dithyrambic poet.‘ 

The summer months were devoted to ceremonies in honor of the various god- 
desses.5 Of these the festivals of Artemis and Aphrodite seem to have been the 
most important. The Artemisia proper took place in the month Artemision,® in 
the days intervening between the festival to Leto and a later Artemis celebration, 
the so-called Britomartia.? The name Britomartia suggests a connection with 
Crete, which has already been indicated in the Theseus myth and which might ex- 
plain the character of many of the Delian festivals. The Aphrodisia was the mid- 
summer festivity, and in later times no doubt combined the rites of an earlier 
Delian Aphrodite with the cult of an Oriental divinity.* Festivals to Aphrodite were 
comparatively rare, and only at Zakynthos have I found one celebrated with aydves. 
In Delos the Aphrodisia was one of the most important ceremonies, but little is 
known of the details of the celebration. It is recorded in the inscriptions only in 
connection with the expenses for ropes, torches and wood which were the inevitable 
accompaniment of all Delian festivals. 

Of the ceremonies recorded for the Fall and Winter months, the Posideia® is fre- 
quently mentioned in inscriptions of the time of independence. It is the only 
celebration of the later months which seems to have had any festal coloring. The 
games were dedicated to Poseidon Asphaleios and Orthosios' and involved consid- 
erable expense." Of the program of contests a boat race’ seems to have been the 
most important event, and is allotted in one inscription the comparatively high 
award of twenty drachmae for the first place, and ten for the second. The Eilithyia 
which took place in the same month and is frequently recorded with the Posideia, 
appears to have been a much older festival than the Posideia, but less significant for 
agonistic history. The expenses of the Eilithyia were calculated at forty drachmae. 
This survey of the Delian year does not include the so-called Royal Festivals," the 


1Cf. App. Hann. 41. 

2 Poet. I . . . rods rav dpxnorav bd ‘pvOudv Kal HOn Kal Kal rpdtes. 

3 Deip. X, 424 F. 47.G. 105-120. 

’ Artemis, Leto, Aphrodite, Hera, Demeter. 

6 7.G,. XT, 145, 1. 34, and 442, 1. 186. Cf. Artemisia in Euboea. 

7 Britomartia no longer existed after 279. Homolle thinks that it was superseded at that time by 
the festival of the Eighth Day. 

8 In Hekatomb., Diirr. 442 A, 1. 189. Cf. Nilsson, p. 380. ® In Posideion. 

10 Orthosios occurs only here—possibly connected with the stabilizing of Delos. Diirr. 406 B, 1. 69. 

"600 dr. Cf. B.C.H. XXXIV, pp. 141 ff. 

12 The only event recorded—ayidda, ibid. Cf. Diirrbach’s Commentary, B.C.H. XXIX, pp. 524 ff. 

83 For the fullest account of Royal Festivals cf. Schulhof, B.C.H. XXXII, 101 ff. The Royal Festi- 
vals have been most important evidence for the reconstruction of history of the third century B.c. 
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Ptolemaia, Antigoneia, Philippeia; etc., or the many festivals instituted by private 
benefactors, the Donakeia, Gorgieia, etc. Of such festivals we have a more com- 
plete list of names from Delos than from any other locality, but we know little of 
the agonistic details. The official accounts, however, with their constant mention 
of ropes and torches are fair indication that these like the native games were largely 
celebrated with choral performances. The rest of the picture we can readily supply 
from our knowledge of the other Delian festivities—the elaborate procession before 
the sacrifice, the somewhat limited gymnastic agon, the dramatic program which 
was no doubt elaborated and in control of Dionysiac artists in later times, and the 
banqueting which invariably closed the festivities. During the ceremonies mer- 
chandise was sold on the shore and a Fair was held under protection of the god. 
The men supplied the services of cooks to all who came to Delos for the Sacred 
Rites, and had names such as Meat Boys or Fish Slingers derived from their func- 
tions. The women served the food, and were called Table Dodgers.' 

Such in the main is the picture of the festival year derived from the inscriptions 
and occasional literary references. With this revelation of festival customs before 
us we can appreciate Athenaeus’ description of Delos in festival time. ‘‘The one 
place in all the world equipped with three blessings for a parasite—a market well 
supplied with delicacies, a throng of idlers from all parts, and the Delians, the very 
parasites of the gods.”? And we are moved to lament with a late writer in the An- 
thology the desolation which came to Delos first of all the Aegean Isles. “‘O 
lonely isles, mere bits of earth, encircled by the waves of the sounding Aegean, you 
have indeed lost your old time splendor — Surely Delos has shown you all the way — 
Delos who was once so brilliant, but was first to see the day of solitude.” But even. 
in the time of Delian prosperity and in the height of festival popularity, a review 
of the ayéves shows no great development of athletic interest or diversity of pro- 
gram. Even more than the other localities, Delos is an example of conservatism 
maintained in the development of agonistic program, and the Delian Festivals 
throughout their history retain much of the original flavor of the Homeric song and 
dance festival. 


Cf. discussions of Tarn and Kolbe, J.H.S. XLIV, pp. 141 ff., ibid., L, 1930, pp. 20 ff. In opposition 
to Kolbe, who supports the neutrality of Delos, Tarn claims that Delos became a member of the Island 
League, and that the varying history of this League is reflected in the establishment of festivals in turn 


by the Ptolemies, the Seleucids, Antigonids, etc. 
' Athen. Deip. IV, 173A. 2 Athen. ibid., 173C. 3 Anth, Gr. TX, 421. 
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CALENDAR OF DELIAN FESTIVALS* 
~ bias (Completed from Homolle’s reconstruction of the Delian Calendar, B.C.H. XIV, pp. 492 ff.) 


. Lenaion—Chersonesia, Echenikeia 
. Hieros—A pollonia, Ptolemaia, Antigoneia, Demetrieia (Diirrbach, Inscr. de Del. 338, 1. 24) 


. Galaxion—Dionysia, Asklepieia (B.C.H. XXIX, p. 496) 


a . Artemision—Letia, Artemisia, Britomartia, Philokleia, Ptolemaia (Diirr. ibid., 316, 1. 89) 
. Thargelion—(Dioskouria) 
. Panamos— - 
. Hekatombaion—A phrodisia, Soteria (Diirr. ibid., 338, 1. 42), Romaia (B.C.H. XXXVI, p. 399, 
N. 3.) 
. Metageitnion—(Heraia), Thesmophoria, Ptolemaia 
. Bouphorion— 
. Apatourion—(Apatouria) 
. Aresion—Nuktophylaia, Chersonesia (Diirr. ibid., 328 |. 10) 
™ . Posideion—Eilithyia, Posideia 


i * The festivals in italics are the ones for which we have most evidence. The games with references 
; are additions to Homolle’s list. 
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THE ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF THE EARLY CIVILIZATIONS 
OF THE NEAR EAST: 


THERE is more than mere academic curiosity in our attempts to define the ethnic 
elements in the early civilizations of the Near East. The earliest history of the 
East is also the beginning of the cultural history of mankind in the sense that hence- 
forward we have an uninterrupted record of man’s achievements down to our own 
times. Our debt to Greece and Rome is scarcely greater than was the indebtedness 
of the classical world to the Orient. In tracing the ancient Oriental civilizations of 
five and even six thousand years? ago we are not straying, therefore, into obscure 
by-paths; it is the most direct route to the cultural childhood of mankind as a whole. 
The ethnic, or human, element behind the archaic civilizations of the East becomes 
thus a matter of more than passing interest. 

Races of the past may be studied with the aid of anthropological, linguistic, and 
cultural data. Skeletal remains are, of course, of primary importance, but the 
additional evidence of philology and archaeology is indispensable in view of the 
frequency of racial intermixtures. Where all these sources are available in sufficient 
proportions, it is comparatively simple to arrive at ethnic identifications with a con- 
siderable degree of certainty. In the case of the archaic civilizations of the Near 
East, however, we are very poorly equipped for such investigations. The following 
are the principal drawbacks: 

The skeletal material is, up to the present, far from conclusive, especially for the 
older deposits.* This is particularly true of Mesopotamia, where recent discoveries 
have brought to light an imposing series of early civilizations with but an insignifi- 


1 The present paper was read before section H (Anthropology) of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at a meeting which was held in Chicago on June 23, 1933. The main argu- 
ment is necessarily non-technical, hence the footnotes must carry the burden of the documentation 
required. Relevant archaeological material was outlined in this JournaL (XXXVI, 465 ff.) in a 
paper to be cited henceforward as Synchronisms. A more comprehensive discussion will be found in 
the writer’s Mesopotamian Origins, a book that is now in need of revision as regards many important 
details. Among the latest discussions that have an important bearing on our subject the following are 
especially worthy of notice: Frankfort, Archeology and the Sumerian Problem, 1932 (abbr. as ASP); 
Herzfeld, “‘Geschichte und Vorgeschichte” (GuV), in Archaeologische Mitteilungen aus Iran, V. 1; and 
Christian, “‘Beitrige zur Chronologie der Lagash-Periode und zum Sumerer-Problem,” in Archiv fiir 
Orientforschung, VIII, 1933, 203 (abbr. as Christian). Our agreements and disagreements with these 
valuable contributions will be noted below. 

? The chronology of the prehistoric periods in the Near East is destined to remain purely relative. 
The starting dates of both the Early Dynastic period in Mesopotamia and the First Dynasty of Egypt 
cannot be placed later than the beginning of the third millennium; a good many still hold out for the 
end of the fourth millennium. These “‘minimum”’ dates are appreciably more conservative than were 
the chronological estimates of even a decade ago. That they inspire a proportionately greater amount 
of confidence is due entirely to the latest triumphs of archaeology with the resulting abundance of 
available information. A further reduction on a larger scale is definitely precluded by the circum- 
stance that the intermediate gaps have all been filled. With regard to the prehistoric periods, how- 
ever, we are in a less enviable position. The salient fact about them is that they occupied nearly a 
score of successive strata (cf. Synchronisms and the literature there cited). Even if we assign but a 
century to each stratum, surely a moderate average estimate, our earliest layers will take us back to the 
beginning of the fifth millennium. 

3 For a review of this phase of the subject and the principal publications involved cf. Frankfort, 
ASP, 40 ff., and the contributions of Henry Field to the latest issues of J.R.A.S., A.J.A., and A.A. 
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cant proportion of human remains. In this respect the land of the Tower of Babel 
continues to suffer from the primeval confusion. 

Direct linguistic evidence is lacking entirely. In a way it is a case of being so 
successful in one department as to precipitate utter failure in another, though this 
is one maladjustment that cannot be charged to the Machine Age. For recent 
archaeological research has carried us, within the last few years, to the beginnings 
of history, proceeding thence to reveal a long series of prehistoric occupations. 
The relative positions of history and prehistory are not likely to be disturbed or 
modified in the future. To be strictly historical a given period must be articulate; 
and to be articulate it must be literate.!_ It should be able to convey its message to 
posterity not only through material remains, but also through the far more expres- 
sive medium of written records, thus placing an effective check upon the imperma- 
nency of Time. Now writing becomes a factor in the evolution of mankind, in 
Mesopotamia as well as in the Nile Valley, at about 3000 B.c.2_ Prior to that there 
is a clearly traceable interval of groping towards some mode of expression in written 
form. Still farther back lies a succession of permanently and irrevocably pre- 
historic strata. Yet it is precisely from these that we get our data for the ancient 
civilizations with which we are concerned at present; but the linguistic testimony of 
their authors can never be recaptured.’ 

We are thus left in almost complete dependence on what is ordinarily the least 
valuable criterion for ethnic purposes: the evidence of archaeology. Our scanty 
anthropometric material cannot be intrusted for the present with a decisive vote in 
the matter. We may expect, however, some slight assistance from the ethnic and 
linguistic survivals in later times. Thus, e.g., the early historical peoples of Mes- 
opotamia included Sumerians and Semites, te judge from the available written 
records; the same two groups may have been in the land before writing had come 
into use. Moreover, the ethnic characteristics of the present-day inhabitants of 
the country are known well enough, and a retrospect from such a point of departure 
is altogether in order. But circumstantial evidence has at best only corroborative 
value. Our piéce de résistance in the present case must be furnished, therefore, by 
archaeology. : 

It remains now to specify the method whereby archaeological data may be 
utilized for ethnic purposes. Briefly, it is as follows. All cultural changes within 
the period under discussion must be first carefully noted. The next step is to 
determine which of these changes is due to an influx of new cultural elements from 
outside as opposed to purely local developments. Among the new importations 
some may derive simply from trade relations, while others, especially when they 
mark a radical departure from previous usages, cannot but be ascribed to the 
presence of heterogeneous ethnic carriers.‘ Next in order is the question as to the 
region from which the incoming group has arrived. Once the starting point has 
been ascertained, it is generally possible to come to a satisfactory conclusion as re- 

1 Cf. Herzfeld, GuV, 1. The value of this stimulating paper is not enhanced by the author’s 
tendency to magisterial pronouncements, which fail to take into account all the evidence that is avail- 
able. 2 See above, p. 459, note 2. 

3 Linguistic palaeontology may be a useful secondary source, cf. Mesopctamian Origins, ch. II. By 


definition, however, it is too indirect for reasonably certain conclusions. 
4 Frankfort, ASP, employs this comparative archaeological method with a marked degree of success. 
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gards the migratory people. Here the secondary evidence from cultural and racial 
continuity comes to our aid. A given area may have been known throughout his- 
tory for the conservative character of its basic culture and for the tenacity of its 
underlying ethnic strains. The probability of an essential status quo in prehistoric 
times is accordingly far from negligible. To be sure, much of the argument must 
needs rest on deduction and inference; its ultimate plausibility will depend primarily 
on the cumulative effect of the total evidence at hand. Naturally, a precise ethnic 
identification of a prehistoric, preliterate group can never be expected. But even 
the most ample and wholly unambiguous anthropometric evidence can result only 
in general identifications. It may help establish the fact that a given group belongs 
to the Alpine, Mediterranean, or Nordic races; it cannot demonstrate that the peo- 
ple in question were Akkadians rather than Amorites, or Elamites and not Hurrians. 
Where sufficient anthropological material is lacking, archaeology is still capable of 
taking up the burden. Its testimony may not be always unequivocal, but it will 
usually prove helpful in reducing the number and in narrowing down the range of 
possibilities. 

One illustration will suffice to make clear the operation of this method. The 
first historical period in southern Mesopotamia, known as the Early Dynastic pe- 
riod, is now abundantly familiar to us as a result of the splendid finds from Lagash, 
Ur, Kish, Khafaje, and the like. It makes full use of its knowledge of writing, which 
entitles it to the honor of ushering in the historic age. It is also thoroughly at 
home in the application of the principles of metallurgy,' a further indication that 
the prehistoric period had been left behind. But neither writing nor the full 
knowledge of copper may be used in this case for the purpose of ethnic deductions, 
because both are found represented in the civilization that preceded. What is dis- 
tinctly new in the Early Dynastic period is the employment of a novel building 
material: the plano-convex brick, flat on one side and rounded on the other.?_ It is 
a never failing guide to the age of the deposits in question for at no other period is 
this material in evidence. Now we know that this type of brick was not developed 
on the spot, but imported from elsewhere. It is much too clumsy and impractical 
for bonding to have replaced the convenient flat-topped shape of the previous age 
without any pressure from the outside. In other words, the plano-convex brick 
was introduced by a group of invaders who for one reason or another, probably on 
account of superior numbers or greater power, became the dominant force in the 
land. But we can go even further than that without fear of contradictior; it is 
possible to determine the general direction from which the new-comers had arrived. 
The plano-convex shape is obviously imitative of stone prototypes. Builders are 
notoriously conservative and archaizing in the choice of their material. Having 
been accustomed to stone, and finding themselves of a sudden in an alluvial region 
devoid of this material, they promptly contrived to make artificial stones of clay 
instead of taking full advantage of the new medium. Here we have absolutely clear 
proof that the newcomers were mountain folk. This means that they could have 

1 As opposed to the sporadic employment of the metal in the preceding, chalcolithic age. This dis- 
tinction is, of course, abundantly clear to excavators. At Tepe Gawra, e.g., strata VIII and VII gave 
up so little copper that it was scarcely noticed in the mass of other objects. The floors of Gawra VI, 


on the other hand, were literally green with copper. 
2 This curious innovation is the real crux of the Sumerian problem as will be demonstrated later on. 
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come only from the north or the northeast. Translated into ethnic and linguistic 
terms, and with the application of what knowledge we have on this subject from 
historic times, it is safe to deduce that our sentimental but impractical invaders were 
not Semites, for these were almost invariably located to the south and to the west; 
nor yet Indo-Europeans who were not to appear on the scene prior to the second 
millennium. They must have come from the mountain districts of the northeast, 
or possibly even from some more remote montane area.! 

We may now proceed with a brief examination of the ethnic background of the 
prehistoric civilizations in Mesopotamia along the lines just indicated. A rough 
outline of these archaic periods must, however, precede such an inquiry. There 
are three main cultural periods that may be distinguished in Mesopotamia (with 
analogues in Persia) before the advent of the historical age with its Royal Tombs at 
Ur, its palaces at Kish and at Lagash, and its scores of other centers in the south as 
well as in the north. The oldest of them is known as the el-Obeid period, the 
second as the Uruk period, and the last one as the Jemdet Nasr period. All have 
been named after the sites in which their respective distinguishing characteristics 
were first brought to light. Their combined duration must have been prodigious, 
certainly well over a thousand years, for they extend through not less than eight- 
een occupation layers.2 That such a long succession of purely prehistoric strata 
can now be combined into fairly well defined cultural units, we owe entirely to 
archaeological progress in the last few years. The sites that have yielded the clear- 
est stratigraphic evidence are: Ur (excavated by the British Museum and the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania), Uruk (Berlin Museums), Kish (Oxford 
and Field Museum), Tepe Gawra, north of Nineveh (American Schools of Oriental 
Research and Pennsylvania), and Nineveh itself (British Museum). The evidence 
of the northern sites is exceedingly welcome, since it lends perspective to the results 
from the south and provides material for a mutual check. The combined yield of 
all the above mounds, reinforced by the material from el-Obeid, Jemdet Nasr and 
other sites, has helped to crystallize our results as follows: The early part of the 
el-Obeid period was neolithic; thereafter we have the chalcolithic age which lasts till 
the beginning of Early Dynastic times. Cylinder seals are introduced towards the 
end of the Uruk period, while the Jemdet Nasr stage witnesses the beginning of 
writing and is thus a period of transition from prehistory to history. 

The most clear-cut lines of demarcation between the prehistoric periods under 
discussion are furnished by distinctive pottery types. Thus the el-Obeid period 
specialized in painted pottery, monochrome and geometric as arule. The following 
age preferred its ware plain, satisfying its striving for decoration by imparting to its 
fabrics a high polish upon a gray or red slip. In the Jemdet Nasr stage, the last of 
the prehistoric periods, one group of the population reverts to painted ornamenta- 
tion in monochrome; another prefers polychrome wares, while unpainted fabrics are 
by no means disdained by either section. It should be emphasized that all these 
types are not only marked off the one from the other by unmistakable differences in 


1 The latter alternative gains in plausibility when it is remembered that the plano-convex brick is 
absent in the adjacent mountain regions. Though obviously mountain folk, the newcomers werenot 
related culturally to the peoples of the Zagros hills, where in contemporary deposits the flat-topped 
brick is used by the side of stone. 2 See above, p. 459, note 2. 
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shapes, technique and decorative motifs, but they are also separated by considerable 
intervals in time.!. Moreover, since each change in ceramic fashions is accompanied 
by corresponding cultural transformations, there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
we are witnessing with each change realignments in the ethnic composition of Meso- 
potamia. 

Our final task, then, is to interpret the afore-mentioned cultural changes in ethnic 
terms. We may as well start with the oldest period, the partially neolithic el-Obeid 
stage. On this point the differences of opinion among recognized authorities are 
most pronounced. It must be admitted that the available evidence is by no means 
unambiguous. The decision which is to be made entails more than the usual re- 
sponsibility. For it is bound up with the problem of the original population of 
Mesopotamia and of the neighboring territories, the carriers of one of the oldest 
civilizations in the world. Hence the fervor with which some of the authorities 
have defended their respective views, and the diffidence that has kept others from 
committing themselves. The difficulty is further complicated by the following 
consideration. The ethnic group that made the greatest impression upon Meso- 
potamia, indeed the element whose influence has persisted in many instances up to 
our own times, has been correctly identified as Sumerian. They were the first 
strictly literate people in the country, being the dominant group in the Early 
Dynastic period, at the beginning of the third millennium B.C. Small wonder, 
therefore, that it is an invidious task to decide whether this remarkable race had 
been in the district from the beginning, or whether it arrived later as one of the 
invading hordes that poured over the fertile valley of the Two Rivers with nearly 
monotonous regularity.2, Without entering here into all the details of this intri- 
guing problem, one fact must be brought out clearly. When we have the pleasure of 
meeting them formally,’ at about 3000 B.C., there is little outward mystery about 
the Sumerians. They take us into their homes and palaces, their temples and their 
harems; they introduce us to their wives and their children; they admit us to their 
collections and their workshops, and they have not the least hesitancy about allow- 
ing us to examine their archives.‘ In short, they disport themselves like the true 
masters of the land that they really were. As a result, we have an excellent idea of 
their physical appearance,’ their language,‘ their art, and their every-day tools and 
implements. With such a rich background of knowledge it should be possible, after 
all, to recognize the ancestors of our good friends if by any chance they had settled 


1 Some students of the subject have expressed the opinion that because painted pottery i§ encoun- 
tered in both the el-Obeid and the Jemdet Nasr periods, the creators of the two civilizations were of the 
same ethnic stock. This view, however, proves untenable upon closer investigation. We now know 
that the Jemdet Nasr civilization was a composite one. Its monochrome ware cannot be attributed 
to the same source as the polychrome fabrics; while the latter are common in the south, the former pre- 
dominates in the north (cf. B.A.S.O.R. 48, pp. 8 ff.), instead of going back directly to its possible Obeid 
analogues. Nor can the paintless but long-lasting Uruk stage, which intervenes rather annoyingly, 
be explained on that assumption without taking for granted more than the situation really warrants. 

2 Evidence for frequent foreign invasions in prehistoric times is adduced by Jordan, Ausgrabungen 
in Uruk, Il, esp. pp. 36 f., and Frankfort, ASP, passim. 

3 T.e., when they have been positively identified by means of written records. 

4 The excavations at Ur alone have furnished a representative cross-section of contemporary life. 

5 Based on reliefs and sculptures in the round. 

6 The Sumerian language is perfectly intelligible even though completely isolated. 
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in the valley some two thousand years earlier, the probable time of origin of the 
el-Obeid period. Surely, that much force should attach to the argument from 
continuity. 

Now what are the salient facts about the Obeid period? We know from the dis- 
tinctive pottery of the time that the people in question occupied a wide area extend- 
ing from northern Syria all the way to Baluchistan, the center of gravity being 
clearly in the Zagros mountains and the Iranian plateau. We have also a number 
of contemporary human figurines of terracotta,' entirely different in their underly- 
ing artistic principle from anything known from the later prehistoric and the early 
historic periods.?. Especially marked is the contrast with the human representa- 
tions of the Sumerians; nor is any comparison possible between the painted Obeid 
wares and the predominantly plain Sumerian pottery. 

Lack of cultural continuity would thus militate against the assumption of ethnic 
identity between the Obeid folk and the Sumerians. Added to this are two other 
serious arguments. Firstly, we know that the Sumerians of the Early Dynastic 
times were quite definitely confined to Lower Mesopotamia.? They are not to be 
located in the neighboring Elam, and the districts to the north and northeast are 
also inhabited by heterogeneous ethnic elements. The south and the west are ad- 
mittedly in the hands of the Semites. As against this demonstrable isolation of the 
historical Sumerians we have the equally prominent diffusion of the Obeid folk. If 
one assumes a generic relationship between the two, how is one to explain the ulti- 
mate concentration of the Sumerians in what was but an insignificant portion of 
their original territory, away from the former center of gravity? How will the ad- 
vocates of Sumerian priority account for the fact that homologues of the Obeid ware 
continue to appear in the Highland zone up to the very time when the Sumerians, 
the alleged originators of that ware, are known to specialize in plain fabrics? 
Would not these facts alone argue an intimate connection between the Obeid stock 
and the Highlanders who have preserved essential cultural elements of the oldest 
period, rather than with the segregated and culturally disparate Sumerians?‘ 


1 For illustrations cf. Legrain, Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1932, pp. 140-142. Frankfort (ASP, 20 f.) 
would justify his claim that these figurines represent the early Sumerians by pointing out that the hair 
is treated similarly on the monuments of the succeeding periods. But Meissner, Archiv fiir Orientfor- 
schung, V, 1 ff., has shown how misleading such evidence can really be. Moreover, the stylistic 
differences between the Sumerian figures of the Early Dynastic age and the Obeid figurines can be 
scarcely outweighed by such doubtful counter-arguments. And to say with Gadd (History and Monu- 
ments of Ur, 17) that the goddess Ninhursag may have been worshipped already by the el-Obeiders, as 
Frankfort would (ASP, 21), fails to advance the argument. For the worship of a mother-goddess was 
the one feature in the religions of ancient Mesopotamia that cannot be ascribed to any single group. 
To the Elamites, whose matriarchal tendencies have called for much comment, and to their congeners, 
it was at least as natural as to the Sumerians. But is there really much support for Gadd’s assump- 
tion? Cf. Christian, op. cit., p. 214. 

2 Cf. Legrain, op. cit., figs. 5-11, with figs. 12 ff. 

* North of Kish heterogeneous elements come to the fore notwithstanding the cultural influence of 
the Sumerians in historic times. But even that influence is totally absent in those regions in prehis- 
toric times, to judge from such sites as Tepe Gawra. 

* Herzfeld brings up the argument from place-names (GuV, 42) in support of his assertion that the 
Sumerians were the first in the land, not realizing that he is playing with a boomerang. For there are 
many more examples than Herzfeld has been able to give, which point precisely in the opposite direc- 
tion; cf. Mesopotamian Origins, ch. II. One should either give up this line of reasoning or else present 
both sides of the case. 
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Lastly, there is this point to be raised. The Obeid period is succeeded by the 
Uruk stage, which is universally ascribed to invaders from the northwest.! In the 
language of the:pro-Sumerians, this means that an Anatolian group put an end to 
the early Sumerian civilization. The height of the Uruk culture, and its north- 
western origin, are amply attested by finds from Uruk and Tepe Gawra. To judge 
from the numerous strata in which it is represented, the Uruk civilization main- 
tained itself for a long time. Then follows the Jemdet Nasr period with its com- 
posite civilization that partakes of eastern, northern, and western elements. This 
period too extends over a number of strata. Finally, after a lapse of perhaps two 
thousand years, we cross the borderline between prehistory and history. This 
time we meet the no longer anonymous Sumerians at the peak of their power. But 
is the dominant characteristic of this civilization, the plano-convex brick, native 
to the land? Certainly not, as we have seen. This last circumstance, it would 
seem, puts the pro-Sumerians definitely on the spot, so to speak. For if their views 
are accepted, it follows that after their initial success in Obeid times the Sumerians 
were pushed aside, and into complete insignificance, by the creators of the Uruk 
civilization, in which unenviable position they remained for many centuries. Then 
there would follow the lengthy period of transition in Jemdet Nasr times, with not 
one indisputable sign of life from the Obeiders.2. At length, with unprecedented 
suddenness, we are confronted by the revivified Sumerians, who now sweep every- 
thing before them. One can hardly recognize in them the doormats of the two 
preceding cultural periods, so unexpected is their vigor. To be sure, they have 
changed. They have abandoned their old and fanciful pottery, they have grown 
fat and squat, to judge from a comparison with the slim figurines of the Obeid times; 
and to cap the climax, instead of using the convenient and practical building mate- 
rial developed in the Jemdet Nasr period, they import from the mountains the most 
clumsy model imaginable which they proceed to reproduce in clay.* Plainly, we 
cannot get far with this line of reasoning. 

The Sumerians must then be left out of account when the authors of the earliest 
civilization in the Near East are being considered. Nor could this neolithic group 
be identified with the Semites for geographic reasons, nor yet with the Indo-Euro- 
peans on chronological grounds. The creators of the first painted-pottery culture 
were doubtless the same eastern Highlanders in whose districts the ware in question 
continued the longest and attained its highest development. Most likely, these 
people were members of the Alpine group, which from all accounts was native to 
this mountain zone. A definite racial indentification, however, can be furnished 
only by anthropology. 

The Alpine element is still well represented in the country, especially in the north. 

1 Frankfort, ASP, 16 ff. 2 See above, p. 464, note 3. 

3 It is the presence of this persistent crux that causes Christian (Op. cit.) to place the arrival of the 
Sumerians not earlier than at the end of the Jemdet Nasr period. His theory is entirely consistent, 
but it takes one thing for granted without sufficient justification, namely, that the Sumerians did not 
invent the prototype of the cuneiform writing. For writing is at least as early as the beginning of the 
Jemdet Nasr stage. It is quite true that the character of the language of the early pictographs has not 
been established as yet; however, the ranks of those who believe that the language in question was 
Sumerian, are on the increase just now; cf. Landsberger, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, 1933, p. 242. 
eis a dispute has been settled, references to the linguistic background of the pictographs had best 
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In addition, we have there the Semites, and, of course, we must account for the 
one-time presence of the irrepressible Sumerians. Just when both these groups 
first appeared on the scene is still debatable. It is natural that the Alpines should 
have been the earliest to settle in the valley following the direction of the rivers 
whose silt was responsible for the reclaimed and ever-increasing territory. But 
the Semites too were near at hand, in the south as well as in the west. They may 
have come in during the Obeid period, without leaving, however, any definite cul- 
tural trace of their presence. Or else, they may have joined halfway those Anatol- 
ians who were to introduce the Uruk civilization. It is almost certain that they 
participated in the Jemdet Nasr civilization, as may be deduced from the western 
leanings of that culture. 

And the Sumerians? The preceding discussion has brought out, I trust, the 
difficulty of fixing with precision the time of their arrival. We know them as the 
authors of the first historic age in Mesopotamia. Their complete linguistic isolation 
would suggest that the Sumerians had come from a considerable distance penetrating 
into a totally dissimilar milieu.t They could hardly have been the creators of the 
Obeid civilization, as we have seen.? It is possible, however, that they first ap- 
peared in either one of the two following cultural stages, without immediately 
transforming the local civilizations.* A fresh influx on their part at the end of the 
Jemdet Nasr period would radically alter the situation. Now everything bears the 
unmistakable Sumerian stamp. Not only are the Sumerians the political masters 
of the land, but the native cultural elements must also give way. The new rulers 
are, of course, free to use their own type of material in the construction of new 
buildings and to force through their own particular artistic conventions. The 
historical age is now definitely on its way. 

But the Sumerians were unable to maintain themselves for long in their ethnic 
isolation. They were on foreign soil, away from the country of their origin. The 
older ethnic elements could not long be suppressed in their native districts. The 
original balance of power is soon restored. Once again we witness the conflict be- 
tween the northern mountaineers and the shepherds of the south, the never ceasing 
struggle “for the possession of the Fertile Crescent.” 

E. A. SPEISER 
University OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1 It is only fair to state that Frankfort considers his own theory as the most probable one, but not as 
the only possible one; cf. ASP, 46, note 1. Where he believes to have discovered important traces of 
cultural continuity, others have found far more decisive evidences of cleavage. Unless the Sumerians 
arrived after the Jemdet Nasr period, which he is not unreasonably disinclined to assume, they could 
have come in only at the very beginning, he feels; the intervening stages are obviously intrusive and 
are dominated by non-Sumerian elements. His clear understanding of this situation marks great 
progress toward the solution of the problem. The present writer is of the opinion that a better ex- 
planation is available, in the sense that it accounts for a greater number of difficulties. He is not 
blind, however, to the fact that the final word on the subject still remains to be written. 

* Otherwise they would have left linguistic descendants as was the case with the Semites and the 
“*Japhethites.” 

3 This hypothesis leaves the question as to the language of the pictographs strictly open. We know 
that the immediately predynastic civilizations were composite and syncretistic. The Sumerians may 
have invented writing and still remained for some time a minor political force. 

* Lack of sufficient reinforcements in later times would account easily for the subsequent decline of 
the Sumerians and their ultimate absorption by the other ethnic stocks. 
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NECROLOGY 


Raymond Philip Dougherty (born at Lebanon, 
Pa., August 5, 1877), distinguished Assyriologist, 
Professor of Biblical Literature at Goucher Col- 
lege 1918-26, William M. Laffan Professor of 
Assyriology and Babylonian Literature and Cura- 
tor of the Babylonian Collection at Yale Uni- 
versity 1926-33, Annual Professor in the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research at Jerusalem 
and Bagdad 1925-26, when he conducted an 
archaeological survey in Babylonia, died July 13, 
1933. He was graduated from Lebanon Valley 
College in 1897, and from Bonebrake Theological 
Seminary in 1910, and received his Ph.D. at Yale 
in 1918. He was a member ofthe Archaeological 
Institute of America and of many other learned 
societies. Among his publications are: Records 


1 The department of Archaeological News and 
Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books is conducted by Professor Davin M. Ros- 
INsON, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor 
SamuEL E. Bassett, Professor Carrot, N. 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Bucxineuam, Professor 
Sipney N. Deane, Professor Ropert E. DEn- 
GLER, Professor VLADIMIR J. Fewxes, Professor 
Joun W. Fiicut, Professor Harotp N. Fow er, 
Professor Henry S. Geuman, Mr. E. BiorEN 
Getze, Dr. Martan GuPTILL, Professor FRANKLIN 
P. Jounson, Professor Rotanp G. Kent, Dr. 
SrepHen B. Luce, Professor CLARENCE MAn- 
NING, Professor GrorGE E. Mytonas, Professor 
Joun C. Professor Scort, 
Professor JoHN SHapLey, Professor Epuraim E. 
Spetser, Professor Francis J. TscHan, Professor 
Axel J. Uppvall, Professor Surrey H. WeseEr, 
Professor Frep V. W1NNETT, and the Editors. 

No attempt is made to include in this number 
of the JournaL material published after June 
30, 1933. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations see 
Vol. xxiv, 1, p. 124, and Vol. XXIX, 1, pp. 115-116. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS: 


NOTES ON RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 
SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


Davin M. Rostnson, Editor 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 


from Erech,Time of Nabonidus, 1920; The Shirkitu 
of Babylonian Deities, 1923; Archives from Erech, 
Time of Nebuchadnezzar and Nabonidus, 1923; 
Cuneiform Parallels to Solomon’s Provisioning 
System, 1925; Searching for Ancient Remains in 
Lower Iraq, 1927; Nabonidus and Belshazzar, 
1929. 

Jean Gennadios, Greek diplomat and long 
minister of his country in London, died in Sep- 
tember, 1932, at the age of 88. His remarkable 
library of material pertaining to Greece was 
presented by him to the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens in 1928 and is there 
installed in the building called the Gennadeion 
in his honor. 

Maurice Holleaux, specialist in the fields of 
Hellenistic history and Greek epigraphy, member 
of the Académie des Inscriptions and holder of the 
chair of Greek epigraphy at the Collége de France, 
died in 1932 at the age of 71. He taught at Lyon 
and had been Professor at the Sorbonne and 
Director of the French School in Athens (1904— 
13). He contributed to the Bulletin and other 
periodicals and to the Cambridge Ancient History. 
His doctoral dissertation was Rome, la Gréce et les 
monarchies helléniques au III* siécle. His name 
will always be associated with his excavations at 
Delos and at the Ptoion in Boeotia. 

Arthur Kingsley Porter, William Door Board- 
man Professor of Fine Arts at Harvard University 
(1924-33), distinguished mediaevalist, one of the 
Directors of the College Art Association, was 
drowned off the Irish coast on July 15, 1933. He 
was born at Stamford, Conn., February 6, 1883, 
and graduated in 1904 from Yale University, 
where he taught courses in Art from 1915-1919. 
He was the author of Mediaeval Architecture (2 
vols.), 1908; Lombard Architecture (4 vols.), 1915- 
1917; Beyond Architecture, 1918; Romanesque 
Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads (10 vols.), 1923; 
Spanish Romanesque Sculpture (2 vols.), 1928; 
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The Virgin and the Clerk, 1929. He was a fre- 
quent contributor to the American Journal of 
Archaeology, the Journal Royal Inst. Brit. 
Architects, Burlington Magazine, Journal Am. 
Inst. Architects, Gaz. d. Beaux-Arts, Art Studies 
(of which he was co-editor), The Art Bulletin 
(member of the Publication Committee) etc. 
He restored many mediaeval buildings damaged 
during the war. New York Times, Editorial, 
July 16, 1933. 
THE ORIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA 

Tell Arpachiyah.—This site, now being exca- 
vated by an expedition under the auspices of the 
British School of Archaeology in Iraq, with Mr. 
M. E. L. Matiowan as Director, is one of the 
most ancient in Northern Mesopotamia. The 
latest remains, just below the surface, date not 
later than 4000 B.c., and correspond to the Ur-Al 
*Ubaid culture in the south. The pottery of the 
earlier period closely resembles that found at Tell 
Halaf. The scanty architectural remains show 
that the houses consisted of small courtyards 
about fifteen feet square, surrounded by small 
rooms. The walls are rarely more than eight 
inches thick. In the houses were found querns, 
grinders, pestles, flint and obsidian knives, and a 
few copper objects. The burials found indicate 
that the body was exposed, after which the bones 
were collected and carefully arranged. Terra- 
cotta jars were present as offerings, and in one 
case a sheep’s jaw had been laid over the human 
one. The early site was poor architecturally. 
The walls were of beaten earth, there were 
pebbled roadways, and traces of reed huts were 
found. The pottery, however, is very fine, 
showing geometric designs on both plain and 
slipped ware of great delicacy. In a silo was 
found a painted pot containing what is thought 
to be the earliest wheat so far found in Mesopo- 
tamia. Among the small objects are cult figu- 
rines in terracotta, the majority female, perhaps 
representing the Anatolian mother goddess. 
Some of them are painted. There are also many 
tiny worked amulets of stone, one of the best of 
these representing a bull’s head and another per- 
haps a gabled house. M. E. L. Matiowan, 
The Illustrated London News, May 13, 1933, p. 
686. 

Assur.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, Serie sesta viii, 
1932, pp. 405-421, GrusepPpE FuRLANI argues 
that the clay altars, excavated by the Germans at 


Assur and apparently shaped like houses, were not 
votive offerings representing the donors’ houses, 
but were actual altars, which only accidentally 
resembled human dwellings. The former thesis 
is maintained by W. Andrae in his recent book, 
Das Gotteshaus und die Urformen des Baues im 
Alten Orient, Berlin, 1930, pp. 67—70, pl. IV a-b. 
He calls these altars Tonhduschen (clay houses), 
and while he does not deny that they served as 
altars, he thinks that the potters perpetuated in 
them the earliest type of Assyrian house. He 
rejects the thesis of Contenau who prefers to see 
in them thrones for the statues of the gods, for he 
claims that in the temple of the goddess Ishtar at 
Assur there were found at least four of these altars 
or three more than the required number. He 
maintains, furthermore, that they are not shaped 
like the Sumerian thrones. In explaining the 
significance of such offerings, Andrae thinks that 
they symbolized the dedication of the donor and 
his whole household to the service of the god. 
The houses were, he thinks, flatroofed and were 
built with a frame or skeleton, which was covered, 
either inside or out, with matting to protect them 
from sun, wind, or cold. The many window-like 
openings in the altars represented spaces between 
the vertical or horizontal supports of the house. 
Diagonals on one of the sides of two of the altars 
—the back side, he thinks—he regards as picturing 
strengthening ropes to resist the lateral thrust 
caused by heavy winds. As against this, Furlani 
finds that the form of these altars is quite different 
from that of the Assyrian houses of the second and 
first millennia B.c. (one of them, for instance, 
has 85 windows), for they have a part of the altar 
projecting toward the front like a step, half as 
high as the altar itself. He explains these clay 
structures as altars which were in earlier times 
made of wickerwork, and which the potters trans- 
ferred into clay and kept as near as possible in 
their original form and appearance, the so-called 
windows simply representing the open-work of 
the wicker wythes. (Cf. K. Galling, Der Altar 
in den Kulturen des Alten Orients, Berlin, 1925, 
and Sidney Smith, History of Assyria to 1000 
B.C., London 1928). In justifying his view, 
Furlani comments on the large use in Asia of 
all sorts of artifacts made of clay, which imitated 
earlier forms of these objects. In the birds, lions 
and other animals pictured on these altars, the 
author does not see religious symbols but merely 
efforts at adornment such as were common 


throughout the Orient. The original wicker al- 
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tars may have served as light tabourets for carry- 
ing food and drink in serving simple meals or 
rustic festivals. The lower shelf may have been 
intended to carry liquids. The last part of the 
article deals with possible references to these 
altars in the cuneiform inscriptions. 

Tell Billah.—This site seems at last to have 
yielded the secret of its ancient name. An in- 
scribed bronze bowl has been found which ap- 
parently bears the name Shib-ba-ni-ba, a name 
which Forrer and Speiser had already suggested 
as being proper to this site (B.A.S.0.R. No. 
49, pp. 12-14). Of much greater importance are 
the new Assyrian eponyms furnished by tablets 
from the second stratum. An inscribed lance-butt 
from the same site is described by Speiser in 
Bullet. No. 50, pp. 11-13. 

Tepe Gawra.—In B. A. S. O. R. No. 49, pp. 
8-12, Mr. Bacue reports that Stratum IX has 
produced an almost exact duplicate of the temple 
found last year in Stratum VIII, only the new one 
faces in exactly the opposite direction. “It seems 
hard to believe that the two temples were not 
designed and built by the same men.” Before 
the entrance of the central room of the newly- 
found temple is a podium of very hard clay, 
strongly marked by fire, although there are no 
traces of fire in the room itself. Evidently this 
podium was used for ritual purposes. 

Sabaean Inscriptions.—In the Mitteilungen der 
vorderasiatisch-aegyptischen Gesellschaft, vol. 37, 
Heft 1 (1932, 78 pp.), Himyarische Inschriften in 
den Staatlichen Museen zu Berlin, BEARBEITET 
von J. H. Morprmann und E. Mittwocn is 
found the last work of the Sabaean scholar J. H. 
Mordtmann, who was occupied with it until 
almost the day of his death with E. Mittwoch, who 
has written the preface. The inscriptions pub- 
lished were acquired in 1910 to 1913, and thus do 
not include those taken up in the Paris Corpus. 
The Sabaean inscriptions acquired through Rath- 
jen and von Wissmann, and already published by 
Mordtmann and Mittwoch, are naturally not 
republished here, and those on the sculptures and 
small objects are reserved for another publica- 
tion. The 61 inscriptions here edited comprise 
46 Sabaean inscriptions (8 of the older period, 33 
of the middle period, and 5 relief inscriptions of 
the latest, “Christian” period), 12 inscriptions 
from Qatab4n, and four forgeries. All are printed 
in both Sabaean and Hebrew letters, and also— 
except one small forgery—in either drawing or 
photography, the 20 plates of drawings being by 
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Dr. E. Zippert. There are full critical notes, and 
translations are given where possible. The copies 
of inscriptions from Qatab4n are the first to give 
an idea of the peculiarities of the writing of that 
district. Full indexes, partly the work of H. 
Schlobies, are included. 

Urartian Inscriptions——In Mitteilungen der 
vorderasiatisch-aegy ptischen Gesellschaft, Band 
XXXVII Heft 3, (1933, pp. 71 ff.), Einfiihrung 
ins Urartéische: grammatischer Abriss und aus- 
gewdhlte Texte mit sprachlichen Erlduterungen, 
von JOHANNES Friepricu,. the author asserts 
that the language of the cuneiform inscriptions of 
the Van region—Akkadian Urartu—is of indubit- 
able importance to comparative philology, since 
it contains the pre-Indogermanic substratum of 
Armenian. The purpose of the book is to facili- 
tate the study of the language by a wider circle 
than the purely Assyriological one, which has on 
the whole treated Urartian rather cavalierly. 
The only previous outline of the grammar—that 
given by Sayce over fifty years ago in J.R.A.S.— 
is of course entirely out of date. Professor 
Friedrich urges a purely combinatory method in 
the study of Urartian, to the exclusion of specula- 
tive etymologizing from half a dozen other lan- 
guages in the attempt to clear up obscurities. 
The grammatical section, of 20 pages, has chap- 


ters on writing and phonetics, morphology and - 


syntax; these are followed by 67 pages containing 
twelve selected texts (in transcription), proceed- 
ing from simpler to more complicated, and drawn 
from inscriptions of Ispuini, Menua, Argisti I 
and Sarduri III, with very full philological 
commentary. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


The Canaanite Epic of Aleyan Baal and Mét.— 
In B.A.S.0.R. No. 50, pp. 18-20, Dr. ALBRIGHT 
exercises his linguistic ability on the second 
installment of the Aleyan Epic published by 
Virolleaud in Syria, XIII, 1932, 113-163. The 
interpretation of many passages is still in doubt 
but Dr. Albright’s suggestions will be thankfully 
received by all students of this most difficult text. 
A colophon at the end of the tablet fixes its date 
in the reign of Ngmd, king of Ugarit. This 
Naqmd may be identical with the prince Niqmeaz 
mentioned in an early second millennium tablet 
recently found at Ras esh-Shamrah. 

Jerash Inscriptions.—In the Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 49 
(Feb. 1933) Dr. C. C. McCown gives us a fore- 
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taste of the special Jerash volume to be published 
shortly by Yale University and the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. Of the 300 inscrip- 
tions, 258 are Greek, 35 Latin, 5 Arabic, 1 Ara- 
maic, and 1 bilingual, Nabataean and Greek. 
The dated inscriptions range from 22 a.p. to 611 
A.D., although for some reason the fourth century 
is unrepresented. ‘‘Put together and interpreted 
in the light of the archaeological data which the 
excavations are disclosing, they are beginning to 
shape themselves into a concrete and vivid picture 
of the religious life of that complex period when 
Christianity was conquering the Roman empire.” 
One striking fact emerges and that is the practi- 
cally complete absence of the mystery cults in this 
area. The name ‘“Pakeidas,” found on an 
inscription published by Briinnow in 1897 and on 
another published by Jones (J. R. S., 1930) 
appears again on one of the many incense altars 
found at Jerash. One fragmentary inscription is 
shown by McCown to be the missing half of an 
inscription published by Briinnow in 1899. It 
records a gift by one Theon for the building of a 
temple of Zeus Olympius. The fact that it was 
found at the foot of the hill on which the South 
Temple stands tends to confirm the generally 
accepted hypothesis that this was the site of the 
Zeus Temple. Another inscription confirms the 
conjectures of Kubitschek, Schwartz and Schiirer 
with regard to the Gerasene era. The appearance 
of this volume of inscriptions will be awaited with 
keen interest. 

The Site of the Praetorium.—The question of 
the site of Pilate’s praetorium (Mk. 15: 16, Mt.* 
27: 27, In. 18: 28, 19: 18), where the death- 
sentence was passed upon Jesus, has been again 
raised by LE R. P. Vincent, the distinguished 
archaeologist, in R. Bibl. xlii (Jan. 1933), pp. 
83-118 (2 figs., 11 plates). As is well known, 
two sites have been advocated: (1) the fortress 
Antonia at the northwest corner of the Haram, 
(2) Herod’s Palace on the southwest hill. Most 
English scholars have been in favor of the latter 
alternative (perhaps influenced by G. A. Smith’s 
Jerusalem, vol. ii). Vincent comes out as a cham- 
pion of the first alternative on the ground that 
the sumptuous and extensive pavement which 
has been found in the vicinity of the Antonia is 
the only spot in Jerusalem so far discovered which 
seems at all likely to have merited the appeilation 
Lithostrotos (i.e., the Pavement par excellence) 
applied to the scene of Jesus’ trial in John 19: 13 
(‘When Pilate therefore heard these words he 
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brought Jesus out, and sat down on the judg- 
ment-seat at a place called The Pavement, but in 
Hebrew, Gabbatha’”’). Patches of pavement con- 
structed of great slabs 114 to 2 ft. thick are to be 
found in the interior of the Arch of Ecce Homo, in 
the convent of the Dames de Sion, under the 
Chapel of the Condemnation and beyond. That 
these patches are all of one piece is evident from 
the similarity in materials and manner of con- 
struction. From recent examinations of the area, 
Vincent reconstructs for the Antonia a great 
paved court of some 2500 sq. metres. He says: 
“The extension and monumental character of this 
pavement constitute without contradiction one 
of the most fruitful revelations of recent re- 
search. ...” The only pavement which at all 
resembles it is that with which Herod Agrippa 
adorned the streets of the city, and of which 
traces have recently been found (cp. Quarterly of 
the Dept. of Antiquities I, 1931, pp. 97 ff., 105 ff.). 
Beneath the court of the Antonia are the twin 
tunnels constituting the “‘pool of Strouthion” 
(now known to be 52 metres long and not 40 as 
formerly supposed). That the pavement above 
and pool beneath were constructed at the same 
time is evident from the organic connection 
between the vaults of the pool and the pavement. 
Vincent assigns both to the remodelling of Herod 
the Great, described by Josephus, Bellum, V, 
v. 8. 

Topographical Survey.—In B.A.S.0.R. No. 
49, pp. 23-31, Dr. ALBRIGHT reports on his topo- 
graphical surveys in Transjordan, Palestine and 
Syria during the summers of 1930-32. Careful 
attention was given to the sherds strewn over the 
sites visited. ‘Ard‘ir, Jalil and an unnamed site 
three or four kilometres southwest of Ruseifeh, 
yielded Middle Bronze sherds in greatest abun- 
dance, further evidence that the Transjordan 
region was well populated in that period. In 
Palestine, Tell el-F dr‘ah, about seven miles north- 
east of Nablis, was identified with the Biblical 
Tirzah, though this identification has been strongly 
disputed by Alt and Noth (Paldstinajahrbuch, 1932, 
pp. 21-31, 40-44, 54-67). On the other hand, 
Elliger and Alt’s identification of Khirbet Makh- 
neh el-F 6qé with Biblical Tappuah is rejected by 
Albright on the grounds of the pottery evidence 
and the smallness of the site. Sound'ngs at the 
village of Deir Ghasséneh proved that the site had 
been occupied as early as the tenth century B.c. 
(Early Iron Period), so may quite well be identi- 
fied with Biblical Serédah, the home of Jeroboam 
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Fic. 1.—TuHe N D 
Sea, THE NUMBERING OF THE TRIBES AND MosEs AND THE BurninG Busn. Be- 
Low: THE RETURN OF THE ARK, THE TEMPLE AND A PRIEST 


I. The identification is supported by the fact The Sixth Campaign at Dura-Europos 1932-33. 
that the spring west of the village is called ‘Ein —The fifth campaign at Dura, a caravan city on 


Seridah, while a ravine to the southwest is called the Syrian Euphrates, brought to light just south 
Khallet Serfdah. of the west gate of the city a Christian Chapel ° 


Fic. 2.—Tue Return oF THE ARK, DEPICTING THE OVERTHROW OF THE IMAGE 
oF DaGon AND THE ARK RETURNED BY THE PHILISTINES 
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adorned with frescoes; in the northwest corner of 
the town, a Roman praetorium; and not far from 
the caravan road which divides the city into twé 
parts, the market place. It was our desire this 
year to continue the work of last season: to dig 
along the circuit wall, since there mural paintings 
and papyri are best preserved, to clear more of the 
Roman camp, and to extend our knowledge of 
the market center. 


twenty feet high, was covered with four great 
panels running to within a few inches of the sur- 
face of the ground. A painted tile (Fig. 6), fallen 
from the ceiling, gave us the date of the dedication 
of the building, 245 a.p. Since a very few small 
mosaics in Palestine with representations of 
Jewish symbols in Alexandria and in the Roman 
catacombs were, hitherto, our only examples of 
Jewish art, the importance of this extraordinary 


Fig. 3.— 1 HE SEAT OF THE CHIEF PRIEST AND THE UPPER 
PANELS OF PAINTINGS 


The results far exceeded our expectations. 
North of the west gate of the city one room of a 
synagogue was discovered whose walls were com- 
pletely covered with a great series of mural paint- 
ings depicting scenes from the Old Testament 
and the Talmud (Figs. 1-2). Against the middle 
of the rear wall was placed the seat of the chief 
priest, its arched top adorned with a representa- 
tion of the sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham and with 
the sacred symbols of the Jews. Around this 
niche, Fig. 3, the wall, forty feet long and almost 


find cannot be overestimated. For the first time, 
also, we have a firm basis for the investigation of 
the relation between the Jewish and Christian art 
traditions in the representation of Old Testament 
scenes (Fig. 4). 

Equally fortunate was our work around the 
synagogue, for in the fill of dirt along the embank- 
ment almost a score of parchments were recov- 
ered, dating from the first to the middle of the 
third century a.p. One was written in a cursive 
Syriac script, a second in Aramaic, the rest in 
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Fic. 4.—Tue DEpICATION OF THE PRIESTHOOD OF AARON From THE West WALL 
OF THE SYNAGOGUE. AARON WITH TRUMPETERS; THE TEMPLE AND THE ANIMALS 
OF SACRIFICE 


Greek. Most startling was a fragment of Ta- 
tian’s Diatessaron in Greek, a fragment which 
must have been copied almost within the lifetime 


of the author. One of the towers yielded a wood 
and leather shield almost complete, painted with 
representations of an eagle flanked by winged 
victories and a lion, Fig. 5, the brilliant colors of 
the painting admirably preserved. Two cuirasses 


for horses are almost intact, even the cloth to 
which the little metal plates are sewn being still 
strong and almost complete and the leather 
thongs and edgings perfectly preserved. : 
A private house just south of the gate yielded 
two painted panels, one representing a banquet 
scene, the second a hunt of wild asses. An in- 
scription in Aramaic relates that the guests cele- 


Fic. 5.—Tue Lower Part or THE PAINTED SHIELD 
DeEsIGNn ON A BRILLIANT RED GrounD) 
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brate in the presence of Baal, Iarhibol, Aglibol, 
and Arsu. A splendid painting of Victory from 
the Roman bath completes the series of murals, 
the paintings together forming a very significant 
contribution to our knowledge of third century 
art. 
In the Roman quarter, the amphitheatre dedi- 
cated by detachments of the 4th Scythian and the 
$rd Cyrenaic legion was brought to light and 
nearby a bath and part of the barracks. This 
last structure had been, apparently, a large 
private house which a rearrangement of rooms 
had permitted to be employed as barracks. 


Fic. 6.—REPRESENTATIVE TILES FROM 
THE CEILING OF THE SYNAGOGUE 


It was not feasible to continue work in the sik. 
Instead the area near the east gate of the city 
was excavated, revealing the chief streets down 
the ravine, a Roman bath with mosaic floors, and 
a large group of houses and shops. Notable finds 
were hoards of money totalling 3500 coins, several 
pieces of jewelry, and the ovens used by workers 
in faience. Worthy of mention also is an inscrip- 
tion of 75 a.p. dedicated to the god Adonis, a 
stone found not far from the synagogue. (CLARK 
Hopkins, Yale University.) 

Phoenician Lead Sarcophagi in Istanbul.— 
The collection of nearly forty lead coffins and 
fragments from Palestine which has been in the 
Museum of Antiquities in Constantinople since 
1885, is described and the class as a whole is 
discussed by Antr Murip in Arch. Anz. 1932, 
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pt. 34 (cols. 387-446; 47 figs. See A.J.A. 1931, 
p. 326; 1933, p. 316). He distinguishes three 
groups or styles: A. Column sarcophagi. These 
have on the long sides an upper border of laurel 
sprays between fillets supported by twisted 
Corinthian half-columns, and single human or 
animal figures in the spaces between columns. 
They are to be dated in general in the 3rd century 
a.pD. B. Linear style, the earliest of the three, 
originating in the first half of the 2nd century. 
Angular spaces in which the lozenge predominates 
are outlined by beaded or twisted fillets or 
occasionally by bands of foliage, and give some- 
what the effect of a chest bound by ropes. Single 
figures occur in the spaces as in A. C. The latest 
and most richly decorated style, 8rd and 4th 
centuries, has both upper and lower borders of 
ivy or grape vines on the long sides, half-columns 
dividing the space between into panels as in A, 
but assimilated in appearance more to the rope- 
like framings of B., and the panels filled with 
symbolic devices arranged on diagonal lines about 
a central sphinx or Medusa-head. The covers in 
all three groups usually have a decoration re- 
sembling that of the sides, though without the 
eclumns, but the ends have a distinct device, a 
temple-front with arched central opening, an 
aedicula, sometimes crowned by a garland, a 
mourning Psyche with butterfly wings, a warrior 
crowned by victories, a pair of columns bearing 
masks, and very commonly the eight-rayed star 
decorated with rosettes, leaves or Medusa-heads, 
all, of course, of funeral significance. The bottom 
and sides of the coffins are cast in a single thin 
sheet of lead and the ends are soldered on. The 
covers of groups A and B are flat, rounded over 
at the edges, but group C has high arched covers 
clamped down along the sides. Both shapes are 
found in Egyptian wood and stone sarcophagi 
and their Greek and Italian descendents, all of 
which have influenced the Phoenician work. It 
is copied most directly, however, like the Jewish 
ossuaries (see A.J.A. 1932, p. 48) from cedar 
chests. These had figures made separately of 
wood, stucco, terracotta, ivory, marble, or bronze, 
and stuck on, while in the lead coffins the devices 
are cast in the mould with the sheet. A direct 
Egyptian influence is seen in some coffins of group 
B, which taper toward one end like mummy cases. 
The lozenge decoration prevailing in this group 
comes however from Asia Minor, where Phrygian 
rock fagades show all-over patterns of diamonds 
and rectangles. These in turn may be copied 
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from textiles. Inscriptions are rare. On a 
coffin of group B, the words Zeis ’Odburws around 
a medallion of the seated god, copied from a coin, 
indicate a cult not otherwise known in Syria. In 
group C, solar divinities especially are repre- 
sented by symbols,—lion, eagle, double rosette 
and eight-rayed star. 

Excavations at Shechem.—At the eastern 
end of the pass between Mt. Ebal and Mt. 
Gerizim, the only pass through the chain of hills 
that separates the valley of the Jordan from the 
coastal plain of Palestine, is a steep hill, Tell 
Balata, containing the remains of the small 
fortified town of Shechem, which go back to the 
middle of the second millennium B. c. Sporadic 
excavation has gone on here since 1912, and more 
systematic but still incomplete work since 1928. 
On the steep northern side of the hill, high above 
the floor of the valley, is a cyclopean wall with a 
monumenta' gateway to the acropolis, and behind 
it are traces of two earlier lines of defence, of the 
originally smaller hill top. Below a steep glacis 
is another high supporting wall. The lower town, 
on the east, has similar double defences with a 
wall built in sections alternately advanced and 
recessed and a gate with four towers. Near the 
acropolis gate on the inside are the foundations 
of a large building, part of which is built over by 
a later structure, possibly a temple. A deposit of 
bronze weapons of the Middle Kingdom of 
Egypt, perhaps the Eighteenth dynasty, a cult 
area of the early iron age, a volute capital not 
earlier than the 8th century built into the wall of 
a temple, and an extensive Hellenistic layer with 
Rhodian and Cnidian amphora sealings, suggest 
points in the history of the site. A building 
about 18 m. square on the slope of Mt. Gerizim 
consists of a court surrounded by storage rooms 
and containing a large altar and a basis for a 
fetish at which incense burners and oil flasks were 
found. It belongs to the end of the middle 
bronze age and was destroyed by fire. G. 
Wetter. Arch. Anz. 1932, pt. 34, cols. 289- 
314; 14 plans. 

Mosaics.—In the Quarterly of the Dept. of 
Antiquitizs in Palestine, vol. iii, 1933, pp. 26-47, 
M. Avi-Yonau continues his catalogue of the 
mosaic pavements found in Palestine. The 
value of such a catalogue is shown in the same 
number of the Quarterly, pp. 17-19, where the 
foundations of an early Christian Church dis- 
covered at Khirbat ‘Asida, eleven kilometres 
north of Hebron, are dated to the fifth century 
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almost entirely on the evidence of the mosaic 
patterns employed. Incidentally, this pavement 
bears interesting testimony to the iconoclastic 
movement which spread over the Near East in 
the eighth century. It seems originally to have 
contained the figures of birds and animals but 
these have been replaced by those of plants. 
Traces of a lion and two flamingoes are still 
visible however. See the 4 plates. 

New Inscriptions.—In Rev. Bibl., xlii, 1933, 
pp. 235-254 (4 plates) M. Dunanp gives 105 
more inscriptions (Nos. 139-243) from the Jebel 
Druze and Hauran. 

Biblical Botany.—In Rev. Bibl. xlii, 1933, pp. 
231-234 (2 figs. 1 plate) Dr. Ha-Revusént 
of the Dept. of Biblical Botany, Hebrew Univer- 
sity, Jerusalem, begins a series of articles on the 
plants of the Gospels. The first installment deals 
with the question of the thorny plant from which 
the crown of Jesus was fashioned. After ex- 
amining various theories he concludes in favour 
of Poterium spinosum, L, called in Arabic nétesh 
or billén, and in Hebrew (according to Dr. 
Ha-Reubéni) Sirah, sirim. The Hebrew name 
which means “pot” derives from the form of the 
little berries of this plant which resemble minia- 
ture pots, whence the scientific name POT-erium. 
Poterium spinosum is one of the commonest 


bushes in Palestine and is still used, as in the time - 


of Ecclesiastes (VII, 6), for fuel. 

Church of the Nativity.—The results of a series 
of recent excavations in the courtyard of the 
Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem are given by 
R. W. Hamitton in the Quarterly of the Dept. of 
Antiquities in Palestine, vol. iii, 1933, pp. 1-8 
(7 pls.). A small atrium, 18.00 x 26.30 m., was 
traced in the eastern half of the present courtyard. 
Its southern side is hidden by the Armenian 
convent. This atrium is probably to be ascribed 
to Justinian, along with the present facade and 
narthex. Excavations in the western half of the 
courtyard indicated~the existence of an earlier 
atrium “embracing in plan both halves of the 
courtyard and adapted to a ground level a meter 
or more lower than that of the present church 
floor. Traces of such a structure were found in 
the southwestern quarter of the courtyard.” 
The original plan of this Constantinian atrium 
“seems to have involved a paved court of abnor- 
mally elongated proportions (17.50 m. wide and 
extending the full length of the present courtyard) 
—perhaps nearly 4:1—surrounded by colonnades. 
The pavement of this court was low enough to 
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require the presence of steps leading up to the 
level of the church. These have not yet been 
found: the natural place to look for them would 
be below the clumsy Turkish buttress that now 
supports the front of the church.” Justinian 
abandoned the western half of this long atrium, 
as we have seen, but some time later it was 
repaved and the Crusaders (most probably) 
added the great defensive works and gateway at 
the west end. 


THE GREEK ISLANDS 


Excavations at Rhodes.—In the Jilustrated 
London News for May 20, 1933, pp. 712-714, 
Dr. Grutio Jacort gives a brief account of the 
recent excavations at several sites on the island. 
More than a thousand tombs have been opened, 
giving a full picture of the evolution of civilization 
and funeral rites from prehistoric times to the 
age of Alexander. At Kariones a perfectly pre- 
served group of Mycenaean vessels was found in 
the burial-chambers. At Kamiros the discover- 
ies made are most striking. Here have been 
found the remains of two belts of fortifications, a 
drainage-system, public buildings, altars, and the 
like. The epigraphical finds comprise more than 
a hundred inscriptions of great interest: lists of 
demiurgi, these datable; honorary inscriptions; 
lists of the priests of cults, often with strange or 
even unique names; inscriptions on altars, votive 
offerings and statue-bases. Among the finds of 
sculpture are heads and torsos of kouroi, a heka- 
taion in which each figure stands on the back of a 
lion, a beautiful terracotta head of Helios, and 
most interesting and important of all, an example 
of the Hermes Propylaios of extraordinary beauty 
and delicacy, which Dr. Tacopi believes may be 
by Alkamenes himself, and the original of the 
type. Among the vases is a decorated Corinthian 
jar for balsam in the form of a Silenus with an 
archaic inscription, quite like that published by 
D. M. Robinson, in A.J.A. X, 1906, pp. 423 ff., 
fig. 3. In the City of Rhodes has been discovered 
the drainage system, begun in Hellenic times and 
subsequently repaired, in which have been found 
small fragments of marble, including a small altar 
to Fortune, doubtless set up by the workmen. At 
Nisyros the finds include eighteen pinakes of 
Orientalizing style and a Hellenic tomb with 
many glass and terracotta vases and containing 
also a memorial pillar with a metrical inscription on 
the life after death. At Ialysos archaic bronzes of 
great interest have been discovered in abundance. 
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GREECE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Winckelmann and Bianconi.—At the 92nd 
Winckelmannsfest in Berlin (Dec. 9, 1932), 
C. Jacoss gave a résumé of the chief published 
sources of information about the German founder 
of classical archaeology, namely: appreciations 
by Herder and Goethe, who knew him as a 
contemporary; a collected edition of his writings 
projected by the Walthersche Buchhandlung 
in 1805 and finished with three volumes of letters 
edited by Friedrich Forster in 1824; another 
collected edition by Eiselein, 1825-29; Otto 
Jahn’s academic oration at Greifswald in 1845 and 
an essay on portraits of Winckelmann in 1854; a 
biography in two volumes by Carl Justi, 1866 and 
1872, with a second slightly revised edition issued 
in the late 1890’s. Just as this last was being 
printed, some thirty odd letters written- by 
Winckelmann in Italy to his friend and patron 
Giovanni Ludovico Bianconi in Dresden, in the 
years 1756-1763, were discovered. These letters, 
written in German, French, and Italian, cover 
some of the most important years of his develop- 
ment and activity. Bianconi, a brilliant Bolog- 
nese physician, diplomat, art critic, and anti- 
quarian, spent the greater part of his mature life 
in Germany, first in the household of the Prince- 
bishop of Augsburg (1744-49) and then at the 
court of the King of Saxony (1750-63), where his 
acquaintance with Winckelmann began. It 
was he who planned Winckelmann’s journey to 
Rome in 1756 and provided the scanty means of 
subsistence there for the remaining twelve years 
of his life, and to him Winckelmann wrote the 
most intimate details of his studies and ambitions 
up to the time when Bianconi himself returned to 
Italy and took up his residence in Rome. A 
projected expedition to Athens, in which Winckel- 
mann was to be the archaeologist, was never 
carried out, and the friendship contained many 
other disappointments and trials; but without it, 
Winckelmann’s unique contribution to our univer- 
sal culture would not have been possible. These 
letters, with the light they shed on Winckelmann’s 
career and development, remain hidden in the 
archives of the Berlin Library. It is most 
desirable that they should be published. Arch. 
Anz. 1932, pt. 3/4, cols. 564-597. 

Dr. Wilhelm Doerpfeld.—The year 1932 saw 
the fiftieth anniversaries of two important events 
in the career of Dr. DorrPrep, which were ob- 
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served at the June meeting of the Berlin Archaeo- 
logical Society on his return from Troy. In 1882 
he received his honorary doctorate at the Univer- 
sity of Wiirzburg, and began his work with the 
German Archaeological Institute in Athens. 
Arch. Anz. 1932, pt. 3/4, col. 540. 

A Portrait of Euripides.—On one end of a 
sarcophagus at Split, Dalmatia, which has on the 
front scenes from the myth of Hippolytos, is an 
unfinished relief of an elderly, bearded poet or 
philosopher, seated and holding out a manuscript 
in his left hand. This must be meant for Eurip- 
ides, the author of the drama represented on the 
front. F. Dornsierr, Arch. Anz. 1932, pt. 3/4, 
col. 598; fig. 

Some Nineteenth Century Journals of Travel. 
—Colonel T. M. Crowder, who was bursar of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, for the years 
1874 to 1892, travelled extensively in Europe 
and the Near East before and during those years, 
and kept records of the journeys, illustrated by 
pencil drawings, which are now in the possession 
of the college. Eight out of twenty-two journeys 
were in Greek lands. A list of these tours, dated 
at intervals from 1853 to 1886, with extracts from 
the journals, is given by J. G. Mizne in J. H. S. 
LIII, 1933, pt. 1, pp. 9-16; 5 figs. 

Models of Important Archaeological Sites.— 
H. Scuuerr has made a 1:300 architectural model 
of the entire Acropolis of Pergamon as it must 
have looked in the time of Caracalla, for the 
Pergamon Museum in Berlin, and one of the 
Altis at Olympia for the Museum at Olympia, 
as a gift from the former Emperor William, and 
a similar 1:200 model of the Sanctuary of Apollo 
at Delphi for the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, the last two as of the time of Pausanias. 
All three of these great projects of excavation 
were begun approximately half a century ago 
and have long since been published in book form, 
but the reproductions in three dimensions, made 
with due regard to all discoveries up to 1932 on 
these and analogous sites, are designed to give 
the fullest possible impression of reality both to 
experts and to the general public. Arch. Anz. 
1932, pt. 3/4, cols. 540-543; 3 figs. 

The Political Sympathies of Aeschylus.— 
That the Athenian tragedians, in accordance with 
the Greek idea of a poet as an inspired teacher, 
could deal in their own way with a current political 
situation, and that the Eumenides of Aeschylus 
in particular was meant as a lesson in the wisdom 
of conciliation, favoring neither aristocrats nor 
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democrats, but using the curse of Orestes as a 
symbol of the curse of the Alemaeonidae, still 
in 458 B. c. a source of bitterness and disunion in 
the state, are points brought out by C. M. 
SMERTENKO in J. H. S. LIT, 1932, pt. 2, pp. 233- 
235. 

The Athens Dictionary of Modern Greek.— 
The plan of the new dictionary of Modern Greek 
sponsored by the University of Athens, of which 
the first volume (a-av) has been issued, is ex- 
plained and illustrated by a sample word, by 
P. H. Kovxovu ts (translation by R. M. Dawkins) 
in J. H. S. LIII, 1933, pt. 1 (pp. 1-8). The work 
aims to give a scientifically complete account of 
the history, forms and meanings of each word, 
as used in the various parts of the Greek-speaking 
world since the year 1800, and to correct in- 
accuracies in such earlier glossaries and similar 
works as have preceded it. 

The Third Campaign at Perachora.—A con- 
densed account of the British excavations at the 
temple of Hera Acraea at Perachora in 1931-32, 
as told by H. G. G. Payne at the November 
(1932) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological 
Society, is given in Arch. Anz. 1932, pt. 3/4 (cols. 
559-564; 3 figs.). In the clearing up of the area 
an immense number of small objects was again 
found, beside the foundations of a very early 


temple and a large part of the wall enclosing the ° 


sanctuary. This was rectangular and measured 
about 25 x 30 m. The early temple lay in the 
S. E. quarter, facing north and south, and meas- 
ured 9.5 x 5.5 m. An offering-pit in the middle 
was filled with ashes. Among the small bronzes 
found were geometric-style animals and a very 
fine protocorinthian dove of approximately 650 
B.c. Ofivory and bone were brooches, pendants, 
over 60 round seals, small figures of recumbent 
animals, and a goddess, the last two items re- 
sembling objects found in Laconia. The finest 
piece of ivory was a small sphinx 7.5 cm. ‘high, 
Daedalian work dated between 700 and 675 B.c. 
Two inscribed sherds, as well as a bronze animal 
found the year before, name the goddess Hera 
Limenia instead of the Acraea of literary tradi- 
tion. The astonishing number of over 750 small 
imported articles (scarabs, beads, figurines) 
found here in the three years is greater than those 
found in all other sites in Greece taken together, 
and especially surprising because not a single 
scarab had been found in the neighboring Corinth. 
The scarabs at Perachora are from Egypt, 
Syria and Cyprus, and the pottery is Attic, 
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Laconian, Argive, Theran, Rhodian, Naucratite, 
and Etruscan bucchero. A small terracotta 
votive altar is West Greek, and a terracotta relief 
of the early 7th century is from the same mould 
as one found at the Argive Heraeum. A bronze 
belt-buckle in the form of a schematized lion has 
Scythian and Cappadocian connections. A carne- 
lian scarab with Heracles shooting, apparently 
East Greek, is one of the finest engraved gems of 
the late 6th century. Some graves were found in 
the steep cliff over the water, and a Doric stoa of 
limestone with pebble mosaic floor, Ionic half- 
columns in the interior, traces of color on the 
stucco finish, and terracotta architectural frag- 
ments with palmettes in the style of the late 5th 
or early 4th century. : 

Athens.—Since the report in the last number of 
the A.J.A. xxxvii, 1933, pp. 305-312, further 
finds in this year’s excavations of the Agora 
(Feb. 6 to July 8) have been announced by Dr. 
Suear: a Mycenaean grave with three skeletons 
with fragmentary Mycenaean vases and a gold 
signet ring, ancient wells full of classical objects 
including a seventh century amphora decorated 
with a sphinx on either side in soft tones of purple, 
black, and red; the Bouleuterion; a headless six- 
foot Hellenistic goddess; a wall of Valerian; several 
Roman portrait heads including a_ beautiful 
masterpiece illustrated in the Times and called 
by him Augustus, and a Commodus, some thou- 
sand inscriptions, and 15,000 coins. (New York 
Times, August 1, 1933.) 

Corinth.—A large mosaic dating from the sec- 
ond century A.D., was found by the Americans 
in the ruins of a huge building (541 by 98 feet) 
bordering the south side of the agora, with the 
headless statue of a Roman orator lying across its 
centre. It is 31 by 24 feet. In the central panel 
is an athlete bearing a palm and standing before 
the seated figure of Eutychia. Twelve square 
medallions form a border, the corner ones pictur- 
ing a cock, parrot, partridge, and a wading bird, 
the others with geometric designs (illustrated in 
the Times). The building was remodeled during 
the Empire by the Romans from a Greek struc- 
ture of the fourth century B.c. It housed a long 
double row of sixty-six stores (each about sixteen 
feet square). The doors of these shops opened 
upon a colonnade made by a double row of 
columns extending along the front of the build- 
ing. 

In the Temple of Asklepios were found. many 
terracotta models of hands, feet, and other parts 
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of the human body, brought by invalids as votive 
offerings. In the unearthing of the Roman 
temple near the agora enough fragments of col- 
umns and decorative features were discovered to 
furnish its complete architectural details. The 
new museum is now open and the figures from 
Corinth are well displayed in it. Extensive 
remains of the walls to Lechaeum and the gates 
have been unearthed and are being studied by 
Professor Rhys Carpenter and Mr. Arthur Par- 
sons. (New York Times, July 10, 1933.) 

Orpheus and Eurydice before Virgil.—In 
Mél. Arch. Hist. xlix, 1932, pp. 6-60 (5 figs.), 
J. Heurcon discusses the story of Orpheus and 
Eurydice. In Orphic doctrine the musician is 
a&yapos. The first dated evidence for his de- 
scent into Hades is the Alcestis of Euripides. 
Until the time of Virgil he is represented as a rule 
as successful in rescuing his wife, as victor over 
Death. Plato, indeed, proclaims his failure but 
does not refer to the fatal glance. The earlier 
writers do not give a name to the wife of Or- 
pheus. Hermesianax calls her “‘Agriope,” which 
should perhaps be “‘Argiope.” The vases of 
Magna Graecia of the fourth century represent 
Orpheus as successful, and one fragment desig- 
nates his wife as Eurydice, though in literature 
she is so named for the first time in Pseudo- 
Moschus of the time of Sulla. 

The relief in the Naples Museum which repre- 
sents Hermes, Orpheus, and Eurydice is inter- 
preted by Heurgon as depicting the departure 
from Hades of Orpheus, who has made the mis- 
take of raising her veil to gaze upon her and 
must therefore leave her. Heurgon believes 
that the relief was placed in a sanctuary of De- 
meter and Kore, facing another relief which would 
depict the anodos of Kore, and suggests that the 
legend early came under Eleusinian influence, to 
which is due the addition of the detail of Orpheus’ 
failure, caused through a violation of ritual by 
glancing back. In the Georgics, Virgil seems to 
have unified and fused the different versions of 
the legend and stressed the feature of the love of 
Orpheus for his wife. The authority of Virgil 
fixed the failure of Orpheus in later literature. 

The Epithet Zosteria—In R. Ft. Anc. xxxiv, 
1932, pp. 245-253, CHARLEs Picarp discusses the 
meaning of the term {wornpia as applied te an- 
cient divinities and especially to Leto, Apollo and 
Athena. Near Vouliagmene, on the west coast 
of Attica, a few miles south of Athens, the hieron 
of Cape Zoster was excavated by the Greek 
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Archaeological Society in the years 1925-26. 
Here Leto, so Pausanias tells us (Frazer’s Paus. 
ii, p. 309) first unloosed her girdle, when about 
to give birth to Apollo and Diana, and the in- 
habitants of Halae, at the beginning of the fifth 
century, consecrated a temple to her and her 
children, especially to Apollo who, with Athena, 
was called Zoster or Zosterios, and whose priest 
had a prominent seat in the theatre of Dionysos in 
Athens. A great deal was made of this connec- 
tion with Halae by the Athenians in attempting to 
establish their claim to Delos. The epithet has 
usually been interpreted as having a warlike 
significance, connected with the zoster (a warrior’s 
belt) of Apollo and Athena, leaders of fully-armed 
soldiers and defenders of the coasts of Attica. 
The epithet would be then not local but allegori- 
cal, and so Countouriotis, the excavator of the 
temple, citing Callimachus’ Hymn to Apollo 
(v. 85) explains it. Picard thinks that similarity 
of derivation with fwvy, since both words are 
derived from (vvve8a., may permit the word 
zoster to be applied alike to the girdles of men 
’ and women, although the passage in Pausanias 
cited above (I, 31, 1) is the only generally ac- 
cepted case where the word is applied to a 
woman’s girdle, which is usually called zone. 
The passage in Demetrios of Phaleron, where the 
reference is to the girdles of Amazons is hardly in 
point and is late (Cf. Steph. Thes. s. v. fwornp), 
but the Idyl] xxiv of Theocritus (J. 17) and the 
Dionysiaca of Nonnus (xiv, v. 164) furnish per- 
fectly clear cases of such a use. That the epithet 
had to do with Leto’s unloosing of her girdle is 
further evidenced by the fact that a cult of Apollo 
as war god, in the usually accepted meaning of 
“zoster’’ would, in Attica, have been somewhat 
surprising. Athena Zosteria was more widely 
spread: in Thebes and Tanagra, in Locris and 
Delphi, but that the epithet had reference to her 
as a fighting goddess in these places is far from 
proven. Picard discusses particuiarly the Athena 
Zosteria in Delphi, where she was associated with 
Athena Eileithyia, Hygieia, and Ergane, and he 
would interpret the epithet as being about 
equivalent to Avoifwvros. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Philip I.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. xxvii, 1932, pp. 
115-145, Franz ScHEHL undertakes to prove that 
U. Wilcken’s contention, as set forth in his article 
“Philipp II von Makedonien und die panhellen- 
ische Idee,” (Sitzungsber. d. Berl. Akad., 1929, 
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pp. 291-318), that the Corinthian league of the 
year 338-337 B.c. between Philip II and the 
Greek states was not founded on a general peace 
but on a general alliance 
ovppaxia), concluded with the Greeks, is incor- 
rect. Wilcken’s view has also been opposed by 
W. Schwahn, who, with a full statement of his 
grounds for so thinking, returns to the older idea 
that the league was distinctly a peace league. 
F. Taeger, on general considerations alone, 
separates the peace from the alliance and regards 
the former as the basis for the alliance, which was 
obviously, though not distinctly so designated, 
to be directed against the Persians. Schehl has 
in this article subjected all the sources dealing 
with this league to a new and careful study, par- 
ticularly J.G. ii?, 236 a (Dittenberger’s Syll.* 
260 a), Pseud. Demosth. xvii, and the so-called 
Epidaurian Stele dealing with the league of 302 
B.c. (now I.G. iv/1*, 68). Wilcken points to the 
fact that Justin (ix, 5, 4) quotes Trogus as refer- 
ring to a symmachy; that in the league between 
Antigonos and Demetrios and the Greeks the 
words allies and alliance are often used in the 
synthekae and the then-formed league was dis- 
tinctly named a cvppaxia; and finally that 
parallels for such a league based on a peace are 
lacking in Greek constitutional history. (Wilcken 
himself once supported this point of view.) As 
against these arguments Schehl notes that Justin’s 
statement may be interpreted to mean that the 
peace preceded the symmachy. As to the second 
point, the references to the allies in the league 
of 302 cannot be proven to look back to the 
Corinthian league and Wilcken’s idea that the 
peace terms were (in I.G. iv/1?, 68 ll. 144 ff.) 
incorporated in the terms of the symmachy is 
erroneous. The references to allies and alliance 
are furthermore in several cases parts of doubtful 
emendations. Schwahn calls attention: (a) to the 
frequent references in the inscription to the péace, 
(b) to the fact that the words rév cuppaxwv 
would have been used instead of rv z[7s elpnvns 
KowwwvovvT|wy, and (c) to the lack of any refer- 
ence to a foreign campaign of conquest, and, 
indeed, to any offensive and defensive features 
of an alliance. He therefore changes Wilcken’s 
emendation in Syll.*, 260 a, 1. 3 ff. cuppaxiac] 
to |év rie eipqvnt]. Many other inscriptions are 
quoted in full by Schehl in support of his thesis 
which may be briefly stated thus: That through 
the xow? elpqvn a unified and politically stable 
Greece was created and that in the subsequent 
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ovppaxia the military bases were established for 
his state policy, the immediate and most press- 
ing aim of which was the war against Persia. 


SCULPTURE 


A Statue of Zeus by Eukleides.—In Jh. Oest. 
Arch. I, xxvii, 1982, pp. 146-152 (4 figs.), Orro 
Wa tter tells of the finding in Vlowoka, near 
Aegeira, where more than fifteen years ago he 
discovered the head of a statue of Zeus by 
Eukleides (Jh. Oest. Arch. I, xix/xx, 1916-1917, 
pp. 1 ff.) of the left arm and a finger of the right 
hand of the same statue. The nature of the mar- 
ble, the workmanship and the place of finding, as 
well as the proportions of the parts found, make 
this identification absolutely certain. The arm, 
which includes the lower third of the humerus, 
was doweled to the upper two thirds, which evi- 
dently formed a part of the torso of the statue, 
and drapery about the upper arm may have con- 
cealed the joint. The hand evidently held a 
scepter which, in two sections, was doweled into 
the hand or rather into a short section which was 
grasped by the closed fingers. These dowelings 
are of considerable interest for the iron pins are in 
part preserved. The outside clamp which helped 
to hold the upper arm together also engaged the 
dowel pin within. To judge from the tension of 
the muscles and various other factors, the hand 
seems to have grasped the scepter at a point 
just above the height of the shoulder. The 
statue seems to have been about three times life 
size. 

Temple of Apollo at Delphi.—In R. Et. Anc. 
xxxiv, 1932, pp. 353-386 (13 figs.), W. Deonna 
presents a new arrangement of the figures of the 
east pediment of the archaic temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, dating from about 505 8B.c. De La Coste- 
Messeliére has placed at the (spectator’s) left of 
the four-horse chariot which bore Apollo, Artemis 
and Leto, three fully draped Korae and at the 
right three youths (xodpo), nude except for a 
garment that falls from the shoulders over the 
arms; he thus obtains a symmetrical composition 
with three gods in the middle, three maidens at 
the left and three youths at the right, with cor- 
responding animal groups—lion and bull and lion 
and deer—in the corners. Deonna proposes to 
exchange the middle figure of the groups to right 
and left—these are practically identical in height, 
producing in this way a different alternation of 
draped and nude figures about the chariot; thus: 
draped female, nude man, draped female, nude 
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man, draped female, nude man. According to 
de La Coste-Messeliére, “only the position of the 
chariot in the middle, the animal groups in the 
corners, the youth at the right of the chariot, 
turned 34 toward this, the youth next him and the 
maiden at the extreme left are at all certain. A 
youth at the extreme right is necessitated by 
‘material exigencies.” There is even some doubt 
about the maiden at the extreme left for she may 
have accompanied the Artentis, and the presence 
of the three divinities in the car, too, is not ab- 
solutely certain.” The rhythm in the position of 
the “‘free leg” would not thus be altered, for the 
youths have the right leg advanced and the 
maidens the left, so that the contrast would lie 
between the pairs as they stand instead of between 
the two trios. Deonna discusses this, as well as 
the question of “‘frontality,”’ quite fully and then 
passes on to a very comprehensive treatment of 
nudity and drapery in Greek sculptured groups 
and vase-paintings generally, reproducing in 
parvo many famous works of art in both fields, and 
draws the conclusion that contrasts of nude and 
draped figures in groups such as the reconstruction 
of de La Coste-Messeliére would produce is not so 
common as such alternations in smaller groups, as 
he himself. proposes. He draws into comparison 
particularly the east pediment of the temple at 
Olympia, which was, he is convinced, influenced 
by the sculptures at Delphi, and thinks that the 
sculptors in introducing chariots into such 
groups borrowed from the vase-painters rather 
than the reverse. He quotes de La Coste- 
Messeliére as seeing no serious reason for rejecting 
his proposed arrangement. 

The Greek Kouros in New York.—The 
“Apollo” figure recently acquired by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art is illustrated in four views 
and briefly described by G. M. A. Ricuter in 
J.HS. LITT, 1933, pt. 1 (pp. 51-53; pl.). It is 
apparently an Athenian work, though of island 
marble, and to be dated at about 600 B.c. A 
square figure, standing over six feet high, it 
represents a nude youth wearing a band around 
the hair knotted at the back and one around the 
throat tied in front, while each strand of the long, 
hanging hair is also banded at the end. Of the 
original coloring only faint traces remain, but 
the statue is remarkably complete. More de- 
tailed publications of this statue are shortly to 
appear in Metropolitan Museum Studies and in 
Brunn-Bruckmann-Arndt, Denkmdiler griechischer 
und rémischer Skulptur. 
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VASES 


The Castle Ashby Cylix by Apollodoros.— 
In J. H. S. LIII, 1933, pt. 1 (pp. 69-70; pl., fig.), 
J. D. Braziey publishes a fragment of a cup at 
Castle Ashby signed by Apollodoros with three 
or four others now at the Villa Giulia, which he 
thinks all belong to the same vase. The design, 
both inside and outside, is of warriors wearing 
helmet, tunic, mantle and greaves, and carrying 
a spear and shield with a satyr head in full relief 
on the front and an embroidered apron hanging 
from the lower edge. They are advancing cau- 
tiously to the right. The style is identical with 
that of an Apollodoros cup in the Vatican. 


ITALY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Archaeology in Italy, 1931-32.—The annual 


comprehensive German summary of archaeo- 
logical work in Italy and Sicily, by W. Tescuau, 
based on the printed material and giving full 
references to the sources, is published in Arch. 
Anz. 1932, pt. 3/4 (cols. 447-515; map, 24 figs.). 
Among the most striking single finds are two 
very primitive but carefully made cult images 
from Lagunda on the Adige, and in Pompeii, a 
painted portrait of Menander, seated and reading 
from a manuscript, apparently a copy of the 
contemporary portrait by Cratinus in the Pom- 
peion at Athens. Early iron-age and other pre- 
historic sites continue to be discovered and 
explored, especially in northern and central Italy. 
At Sanzeno in the Tyrol, the houses are rectangu- 
lar and seem to have had cellars, while in Padua is 
a group of round clay hut-floors. Another Villa- 
nova settlement has been found in Tuscany and 
one of mixed Etruscan and local culture in Pice- 
num. A public water-system is found to have 
existed in Padua and that of Pompeii has been 
thoroughly explored. In Milan are found traces 
of a municipal sanitary drainage-system and part 
of the ancient city wall; in Aquileia, part of the 
republican wall; in Verona, a temple of Jupiter 
Lustralis in a cemetery near one of the city gates; 
in a necropolis near Como, every variety of burial, 
both with and without cremation; in Nemi, a very 
small theatre, partly built of wood, which is near 
the sanctuary of Diana but probably not con- 
nected with it. In Rome, important work has 
been done on the Caelian Hill, on the slopes of the 
Capitol, in the Forum of Caesar, at the Temple 
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of Apollo near the Theatre of Marcellus, also in 
the study of the construction of the cupola of 
the Pantheon and the history of the Mamertine 
prison, originally a cistern. A peplos statue from 
Nemi and a marble group resembling the Perga- 
mene Gallic groups, from Anzio, have been added 
to the Terme Museum, while excellent portrait 
heads have come from Sarsina, Nemi, Corfinium, 
Minturno, Porto, and Ostia. 

The Intellectual Life in the Forum of Trajan 
and in the Forum of Augustus.—In Mél. Arch. 
Hist., xlix, 1932, pp. 93-110 (pl. I and 2 figs.), 
H. I. Marrov calls attention to evidence (1) that 
the remembrance of a grammarian called Boni- 
fatius was associated with the atria Traiani, (2) 
that a rhetorician, Endelechius, had his students 
work in the forum of Augustus, and (3) that a 
rhetorician, Hierius, and his brother corrected the 
text of a manual on rhetoric in the schola of the 
forum of Trajan. He identifies the scholae with 
hemicycles in the fora of Trajan and Augustus, 
suggests that they were bordered by statues of 
poets and rhetoricians, and concludes that these 
imperial fora formed a centre of scholarly pur- 
suits in Rome from before the fourth century until 
the last years of the ancient world. 

Sardinia.—The remote sanctuary at Abini di 
Teti, from which bronze statuettes and swords 
were first brought by shepherds and collected in ° 
the museum at Cagliari some sixty or more years 
ago, has been systematically explored by A. 
Taramelli. Though on a smaller scale than the 
similar sanctuary at Vittoria dei Serri, it includes 
an oval cult-area built around a sacred spring, 
a room for receiving the water, and a large as- 
sembly room, the last two having benches along 
the walls. Several oval and round cabins also 
have these benches. A few more bronzes were 
found,—warriors with round shields, long-robed 
women, animals and fragments of weapons. 
Conical stone bases with sockets for holding the 
swords indicate their sacred character. On the 
neighboring Monte Surbale, remains of a nuraghe 
settlement of more than forty huts were found, 
one of which was evidently a workshop for bronze- 
making. These huts must have had wooden 
roofs, as the walls were too thin to support stone 
roofs.—The Cagliari Museum has acquired a 
deposit of 764 Punic coins, chiefly Sardinian, but 
including some from Carthage, Sicily and Maure- 
tania, and fifteen which had been re-stamped to 
make Roman sextants without entirely obliterat- 
ing the Punic design. It is conjectured that this 
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was done by Cornelius Mummulus, governor of 
Sardinia in 217-216 B.c., when the authorities 
at Rome were too much occupied with Hannibal 
to be able to send him money to pay his troops.— 
At Urzulei there was found in a cave a bronze 
statuette of a seated woman holding her grown 
son on her lap, the third example of this motive 
found in Sardinia. In spite of its striking re- 
semblance to the Christian pieta, it is held not to 
represent a goddess, but rather the dedication 
to a divinity of ason slain in battle. W.TEscuav. 
Arch. Anz. 1932, pt. 3/4, cols. 515-520. 

Place Names in Sicily.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, 
Serie sesta, viii, 1982, pp. 49-94, ANcELo Crct 
as a “Contribution to the History of Italic Civili- 
zation” discusses more than thirty-five well 
known place names in Sicily, vindicating for most 
of these an Italic as against a Greek origin. 
Among these are Siceli and Sicelia, Pelorus, Zan- 
cle, Himera, Adranos, Leontini, Lilybaeum, 
Rhegium, Segesta, Ascra, Naxos (Nasios), Li- 
parae, Centuripe, Hykkara, Crimisius (Crimisus), 
Kype, Syracusa, Achradina and Blennus, most of 
which have usually been thought to be of Greek 
origin. Immisch in his dissertation, De glossis 
Lexici Hesychiani italicis, states that not only did 
the Greeks loan words to the Italians but that 
they also borrowed from them, though probably in 
less measure. At any rate Kretschmer’s state- 
ment that Sicilian was not an Indo-European 
language seems to have been far too hasty accord- 
ing to Ceci. 

Italian North Africa.—With his summary of 
archaeological work in Italy (see p. 481), W. 
TESCHAU includes also Tripolitania and the Cyre- 
naica. In the former territory, an  extraor- 
dinarily well preserved and beautiful female head 
from a herm of Greek, probably Pentelic marble, 
was found in the Roman forum of Lepcis and is 
now in the Museum of Tripolis. It is evidently 
from a fifth-century original in the Phidian 
tradition, possibly an Aphrodite; with inferior 
replicas in Copenhagen, Paris, Dresden and 
Rome, it is variously assigned by critics to 
Alkamenes, Agorakritos, and even to a school of 
Corinth. The writer, explaining that the ele- 
ments of pathos and ethos, which were combined 
in the classic style of Phidias, became separated 
in the work of his successors, giving rise to the 
two tendencies of the fourth century, the roman- 
tic and the dramatic, places the Lepcis head near 
the beginning of this divergence and in the line 
which led to Kephisodotos and Praxiteles.— 
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The Arch of Septimius Severus has now been 
published with all the reliefs and other details 
which are necessary for proper study and appre- 
ciation. As a provincial work it already shows 
the orientalizing influence which later was felt in 
Rome itself and eventually characterized all late 
antique art. The arch is a quadrifrons and 
stands at the intersection of two important streets 
not far from a city gate, but as its floor is raised 
by three steps, traffic must have passed around. 
The reliefs are by various hands and in various 
traditions. The two outer sides of each great 
corner pillar are decorated with pairs of free- 
standing columns and on the wall between them 
are either simple trophies or upright bands of 
vines enlivened by putti, birds, and small animals 
perched among the volutes. The inner sides have 
three tiers of historical scenes including numerous 
divinities, and a similar series runs around the 
attic. From the latter principally, it is concluded 
that the arch was erected, like, the two arches of 
Severus in Rome, in the year 203/4 and in com- 
memoration of the victory of Severus over the 
Parthians by the siege and capture of Nisibis in 
197. The representation in full front view of the 
chariot bearing the emperor and his two sons in 
the triumphal procession, illustrates the provin- 
cial-oriental character of the style. 

The work in Cyrene was principally that of 
clearing up and restoring, but it resulted in finding 
a number of supplementary parts of sculptures 
and inscriptions previously discovered, as well as 
some new material. A dedicatory inscription 
served to identify a shrine of the Dioscuri. The 
dedication to Tiberius on the architrave of the 
Propylaea connects them with the Cyrenaic wars 
of his time, especially the revolt of Tacfarinas. 
Some metopes inscribed with names of strategi 
are assigned to the strategeion. The conical roof 
of a small round building probably belonged to 
the Hecateion, erected in 107 for Trajan’s victory 
over Decebalus. A beautiful portrait head of the 
youthful Ptolemy Philadelphus is apparently an 
original Alexandrian work. The sarcophagi of 
Cyrene, with their markedly structural designs, 
illustrate the late dependence of Cyrenaic art 
upon Greece, especially of the East. Arch. Anz. 
1932, pt. 3/4, cols. 520-539; 11 figs. 

The Goddess Bendis at Tarentusa.—To the 
group of terracotta figurines from Tarentum 
representing a goddess dressed in short chiton, 
conical headdress, and a lion or deer skin apron, 
which has been discussed by H. D. Harden as 
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representing Artemis (J. H.S. XLVII, 1927, 93ff.; 
A.J.A., 1927, 495), C. W. L. ScHrurLEER adds 
a number of others in the Museum of Minor 
Ancient Arts at The Hague, and gives reasons for 
thinking that they represent, not Artemis, but 
Bendis, a goddess of Thracian origin. Tarentum 
was not dependent solely on the Peloponnese for 
its cultural elements; it is known to have had 
direct connections with Dodona. It seems prob- 
able that the worship of Bendis was introduced 
into Tarentum through that medium about the 
middle of the fifth century p.c. A male com- 
panion who appears occasionally is probably 
Deloptes. Arch. Anz. 1932, pt. 34, cols. 314— 
334; 13 figs. 


SPAIN 


Castra Caecilia I1I.—The third campaign, that 
of 1930, in the Roman camp at Caceres, Estra- 
madura (see A.J.A. 1929, 421; 1932, 54-55), 
although greatly restricted by lack of means, 
secured complete data on the plan, dimensions, 
and structure of the defenses, which can now be 
compared with camps at Numantia and else- 
where. The main wall, 4 m. thick, is surrounded 
by an inner dry ditch 3-4 m. wide and an outer 
ditch 2 m. wide, with level spaces between of 


about 2 m., the whole occupying about 50 Roman 


feet. The extreme dimensions of the rectangle 
are about 2300 x 1350 Roman feet. This is the 
earliest known instance of the use of the double 
ditch described by Caesar. The walls are built of 
the local slate stone in thin courses bonded with 
clay. No separate foundation walls are found 
nor any use of hewn stone, though two millstones 
were found built in. Cross walls were bonded 
into the long walls, showing that they were built 
at the same time. The gates located are the 
porta praetoria, principalis dextra, principalis 
sinistra, and quintana sinistra. At the porta 
principalis sinistra a portion of the via principalis 
is seen. Some unusual positions of the official 
buildings are observed here, as at other camps in 
Spain, such as the scamnum tribunorum on the 
south instead of the north side of the via prin- 
cipalis. It seems probable that there were only 
houses for six tribunes and that the camp, with an 
area of about 24 hectare, held only one legion. 
No remains are certainly to be identified as bar- 
racks, and it may be that the soldiers lived in 
tents or huts. In the forum, the shops on the 
west side, like those on the east, were abandoned 
and burnt by their owners, without plundering. 
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The south side appears to have been left open. 
In the middle of the forum is a diked pond which 
still contains water enough for cattle in summer. 
This camp of Metellus, with its tiled roofs and 
floors, lead-roofed temple, and elaborate stone 
houses, was more luxurious than any other of 
republican times that is known, and was evi- 
dently intended for permanent occupation, though 
actually in use only two winters, from autumn 
79 to spring 77 B.c. The small objects found, 
now in the Provincial Museum at Caceres, are 
unusually numerous, giving a complete picture of 
the life of the camp, and the definite dating makes 
them especially valuable for the history of arts 
and crafts, such as pottery. Over 270 coins have 
been found, some 70 in the last campaign. These 
are Greek (2), Roman (20), and Spanish pieces of 
bronze with both Iberian and Roman inscriptions. 
Of the silver denarii, none ‘s later than 89 B.c., 
and the earlier ones, of the standard 72 to the 
Roman pound, are so much worn as to be equiva- 
lent to the later ones at 84 to the pound. An 
official plated denarius suggests an interesting 
problem. The very abundant pottery consists 
chiefly of common amphoras both standing and 
pointed, cooking and storage vessels and lamps, 
but some Iberian painted vases similar to the 
Andalusian ware were found and a few pieces of 
black-glaze Campanian table ware and imitations - 
of it. A single fragment of a fine, dull-polished, 
light red ware may be early terra sigillata or the 
kindred Asiatic, perhaps Pergamene ware. Two 
crude but expressive hand-modelled clay heads 
are of great interest, whether they are attempts 
to represent individuals of the Iberian type or 
unskilled copies of existing works of art. No 
glass was found. In bronze, there are bells, 
needles, broken weapons, etc., and a small stand- 
ing statuette of Minerva in the style of the end 
of the 2nd century B.c.; in iron, ploughshares, 
tools, and a horseshoe (1928), which may;have 
belonged to the Spanish cavalry, as the Romans 
did not use horseshoes at that time. Other 
objects are a granite hand mill, whetstones, lead 
weights, bones of small hoofed animals, a muscle 
shell, charred ash, ilex and box wood, seeds of 
vetch and horse-beans, all these plants being 
familiar Mediterranean products. A. ScHULTEN 
(camp), R. PautsEn (finds), Arch. Anz. 1932, pt. 
34, cols. 334-348, 348-387; 12 figs. 

A Herm-Head in Private Possession at Ca- 
ceres.—A small bearded head of marble, .172 m. 
high, an archaizing form of an early fourth- 
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century B.c. type, was found at Montanchez, 
some 12 miles south of Caceres. The back of the 
head is missing, and holes for attachment suggest 
that this was an ornament for some article of 
furniture. G. Lippotp, Arch. Anz. 1932, pt. 34, 
cols. 598-599; 2 figs. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


An Etruscan Mirror.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, 
Serie sesta, vi, 1930, pp. 49-87 (7 figs., 2 pls.), 
M. Pa.vorino treats of an Etruscan mirror in the 
Archaeological Museum of Florence (Pareti, 
Origini etrusche, pp. 16 ff.; Ducati, Etruria antica, 
p. 132 et al.), on which is depicted a scene in which 
an haruspex, attended by four standing figures is 
gazing intently at a sheep’s liver which he holds 
in his left hand; this is supported by his left knee, 
which is raised high by the propping up of the 
foot on a stone. He seems to be wearing a long 
mantle with a border (the Etruscan tebenna) 
outside his tunic and this is fastened at the neck 
by a fibula. He wears a conically cylindrical or 
pagoda-like head-dress. In the background at 
the (spectator’s) left of the haruspex is a woman 
who forms the mathematical center of the group. 
But the figure in the left center, opposite the 
youth holding the liver, evidently dominates the 
scene. He is a bearded man who, like the 
haruspex, wears a mantle over his tunic. His 
right hand, resting on the wrist of his left hand 
which, stretched in front of him, grasps the scep- 
ter (at his right side) is supporting with the two 
inside fingers his chin, on the sides of which the 
two outer fingers lie extended, a gesture which 
recalls the ritualistic pose of one of the figures 
of the Tomb of the Lionesses (Weege, pl. 5). He, 
as well as the nude youth at the left, wears a head- 
dress similar to that of the haruspex. At the 
extreme right a bearded man with garment thrown 
around his back and forearms, with buskins tied 
high around his ankles and with a spear in his right 
hand, gazes intently at the youth with the liver. 
The figure at the left is a nude youth with 
chlamys thrown over his back and fastened with 
a brooch at his throat. The bearded men are to 
be understood as being in the front plane, with 
the youths in a middle plane, and the maiden in 
the background. There is thus a chiastic antith- 
esis from left to right between naked youth and 
clothed bearded man—then the maiden—and 
clothed youth (the haruspex), and naked elder, 
the evident object of the artist being to represent 
a group gathered around the youth who holds the 
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liver. A horizontal line above this scene cuts off 
a segment of the circle of the mirror in which a 
female charioteer driving four horses is seen. In 
the free space above between the words veltune 
and rathlth (sic) is inscribed ucernviavltarchunus 
(ch being written with a Greek chi); in the central 
space above the youth with the liver is read 
pavartarchies (also with a Greek chi). Much of 
the article (35 pp.) treats of the costume of the 
haruspices as evidenced by other works of art 
and particularly of the conically cylindrical head- 
dress (which was usually fastened with strings 
attached to the sides and tied below the chin). 
The various interpretations of the significance of 
the scene, proposed by Milani, Ducati and others 
are discussed. Veltuna, the right hand figure, so 
Pallotino thinks, is Voltunna or Vertumnus. 
Rathlth, the youth at the left, though the applica- 
tion of the name to the figure is not certain, is 
probably not Apollo himself, as Ducati supposes, 
for Apollo appears in Etruscan as Ap(u)lu, but a 
native divinity corresponding to the Greek god. 
The female figure is perhaps a nymph, unnamed, 
as is frequently the case, rather than, as Ducati 
thinks, the wife of Tarchon, as the dominating 
figure is undoubtedly to be named. The myths 
of Etruria tell of Tarchon’s instructing a youth 
named Tages in the rites of divination and the 
young haruspex is perhaps this legendary hero. 
The article closes with a discussion of the inscrip- 
tions. 

The Deeds of Augustus.—In Sitzungsber. 
preuss. Akad. Wiss. xi, 1932, pp. 225-246, 
Utrich Witcken discusses the genesis of the 
Res gestae divi Augusti, known to us in the Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum and more recently in the 
Monumentum Antiochenum (cf. D. M. Robinson, 
The Deeds of Augustus as recorded on the Monu- 
mentum Antiochenum, A. J. P. xlvii, pp. 1-54). 
These monumenta are, as is well known, copies of 
the long inscription in which Augustus recorded 
such of his achievements as he wished to have 
handed down to posterity. The original was 
inscribed on two bronze columns erected before 
his Mausoleum in Rome. There are two theories 
as to the origin of this inscription: one, that it 
was composed in one draft just before Augustus’ 
death in 13/14 a.p., his age at the time when this 
occurred, with other necessary changes having 
been added immediately after his death, (Cf. the 
closing words [cum scriJpsi haec annum agebam 
septuagensumum sextum) and the other that it 
was written at successive times in the life of the 
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great emperor in order to bring the list of his 
deeds up to date at various times. Wilcken is 
a firm believer in the latter of these theories 
and feels that a choice between the two points 
of view is necessary not only to a full under- 
standing of the inscription itself but also to a 
correct interpretation of the inner life of Augus- 
tus. 

Internal evidence seems in many places to in- 
dicate additions to an earlier nucleus; so Momm- 
sen in §15 of the Monumentum Ancyranum first 
noticed that the triumphale congiarium of the 
veterans for the year 29 B.c. interrupts the two 
similar congiaria of the plebs for the years 5 and 
2 B.c., indicating that the last congiarum is a later 
addition and that possibly therefore everything 
referring to events later than 4 B.c. formed at 
least a second installment. Mommsen’s con- 
clusions based on the manner in which numbers 
are recorded in the Ancyranum have been proven 
of no importance by the different way in which 
these are inscribed in the Antiochenum which 
was unknown to him. Ernst Kornemann, the 
chief proponent of this theory, in 1902 thought 
the first draft, including sections 1-13 and section 
34, was to be dated 12 B.c., but in 1904 he dated 
this in 23 B.c. limiting it, however, to sections 
1-4 and section 34; finally in 1921 in his great 
work, Mausoleum und Tatenbericht des Augustus, 
he put this first draft back as far as 29 (or 28) 
B.c., the year in which the Mausoleum was com- 
pleted, and limited it to sections 1-4. With this 
last conclusion Wilcken disagrees, discussing 
Kornemann’s interpretation of the closing words 
of section 4 [consul fuer|jam terdeciens c[u]m 
[scripsi] haec, emended to consul eram quintum (or 
sextum) and claiming that at that early date 
reference would surely have been made to Augus- 
tus’ recent conquest of Egypt. With Kor- 
nemann’s inference that the second installment 
included sections 7-34 (with the exclusion of ref- 
erences to events after 23 B.c.) and is to be dated 
in the year 23 B.c., when Augustus’ serious illness 
led him to draw up his will and his rationarium 
imperii, Wilcken disagrees, insisting that the 
words that close section 34, potestlatis au[tem 
njihilo ampliu{s habu]i quam cetferi, qui mlihi 
quoque in maj{gis]tra[t]u conlegae fluerunt], can- 
not refer solely to his colleagues in the consulate. 
Wilcken is sure that quoque in this sentence is not 
te be construed with mihi as meaning “‘also’’, for 
no other person is involved, but must be taken 
with magistratu as meaning “each and every 
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magistracy.” (This point is fully discussed in a 
six-page excursus at the end of the article.) 

He finally draws the conclusion that it is im- 
possible to fix on a date for the first draft but feels 
that on the evidence of section 8 the year 8 B.c. is 
perhaps the terminus ante quem. The most im- 
portant and constructive part of his paper is a 
discussion of section 26 (p. 233) where he shows 
that the reference to Germany is an afterthought 
and was so worded as to be consistent with the 
truth in its reference to Rome’s control of the 
coast of Germany as far as the Elbe, and at the 
same time avoid any reference to the defeat of 
Varus in 9 A.D. 


SCULPTURE 


The Funereal Significance of the Myth of 
Achilles and Penthesilea.—In Mél. Arch. Hist., 
xlix, 1932, pp. 111-131 (pl. I), F. Missonnier 
publishes a sarcophagus cover now in the pos- 
session of M. Franz Cumont. Like another 
cover in Leningrad and one which was formerly in 
the Via Giulio Romano but has now disappeared, 
it represents the arrival of Penthesilea and her 
Amazons in Troy and also the Trojans mourning 
for Hector. The cover apparently belongs to the 
time of Hadrian, and the scenes probably go back 
to a model of the Hellenistic period. Amazons 
appear on many sarcophagi of the second half of - 
the second century and first half of the third cen- 
tury A.p., and the artists had a predilection for the 
scene of Achilles protecting the body of the fallen 
Penthesilea with whom, too late, he had fallen in 
love. In this scene on the sarcophagi and that 
of the covers Missonnier finds a mystic symbol- 
ism: Penthesilea is purified by Priam from the 
guilt of the murder of her sister, an example of 
heroic xa@apots; the scene of Achilles and Pen- 
thesilea is symbolic of the victory of Love over 
Death. Often the faces of these two on the 
sarcophagi are portraits, and the representation 
of Achilles may eveke the general idea of im- 
mortality. 

A Theme of Imperial Art, The Victory of 
Augustus.—In Mél. Arch. Hist., xlix, 1932, pp. 
61-92 (pl. I and 5 figs.), Jean Gackt makes an- 
other admirable contribution to the question of 
the Victoria Augusti, which he has also treated in 
two other articles, “‘La Victoria Augusti et les 
Auspices de Tibére” in R.A., xxxiv, 1930, pp. 
1-35 and “‘La Théologie de la Victoire Impériale” 
in Rev. Historique, clxxi, 1933, pp. 1-48. He 
discusses particularly the significance of the idea 
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of the Victoria Augusti in relation to two panels 
of the altar of the Lares in the Vatican, the sword 
of Tiberius in the British Museum, a pdte de verre 
in the Berlin Museum, the cuirass of the Prima 
Porta statue of Augustus, the Grand Cameo of 
France, the Cameo of Vienna, and coins of Augus- 
tus and Nero. He finds that the recovery of the 
standards of Crassus profoundly influenced the 
development of the theory of the triumphal power 
of the Victoria Augusti and the adoption of Mars 
Ultor as a divinity of the army. 

Bona Dea and Her Serpents.—In Mél. Arch. 
Hist., xlix (1932), pp. 1-5 (2 figs.), Franz CuMONT 
discusses a marble slab recently found on the 
Caelian hill in Rome. It bears an inscription of 
the first century A.D. recording a dedication made 
by acertain Sulpicia Severa to Bona Dea. Below 
the inscription is represented a @vycarnprov with 
offerings, towards which approach from one side 
a bearded and crested serpent and from the other 
side a beardless one, just as is often the case on 
Pompeian /araria. Cumont calls attention to 
the identification of Bona Dea with Damia, 
whose serpent of healing thus became associated 
with Bona Dea. In the mysteries of Bona Dea 
the serpent was evidently regarded not only as 
the companion of divinities of healing but also 
as the genius which watched over the family. 
For this reason Sulpicia Severa had the serpent of 
the goddess represented in its double aspect of 
male and female. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Etruscan Vase from Veii with a Representa- 
tion of a Ship.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, Serie sesta, 
viii, 1932, pp. 367-375 (fig.), RoBerto VicHt 
discusses what he regards as the most ancient 
representation of an Etrusco-Italian ship as this 
appears scratched on an oenochoe or small am- 
phora, found in fragments in the necropolis of 
Veii in 1898 and dating back to the first part of 
the seventh century B.c. The shoulders of the 
vase are adorned with geometrical decorations of 
intersecting semicircles and wolf-teeth patterns 
which form a band between two horizontal lines. 
The likeness of the ship is crude and hasty and is 
one of the earliest drawings made in historical 
times in Etruria, if not in all Italy. It is almost a 
century older than the ship represented on the 
ivory situla of Pania (Minto, Mon. Ant. xxviii, 
col. 235), which is referable to the close of the 
seventh century, or the beginning of the sixth. 
The ship has a strongly curved keel, almost an are 


of a circle, with a spur-like beak projecting under 
the bow and two oar-like rudders under the cor- 
responding point of the stern. The rudders and 
four oars have quadrilateral and nearly square 
blades. Bow and stern continue the curve of the 
keel, the bow forming at the end a modified or 
schematic swan’s (?) neck, with head tipped back 
(perhaps to receive a rope) and the latter ending 
in a spiral turning in toward the ship. The for- 
ward and aft parts of the ship are decked and the 
mast rises exactly in the middle from a box-like 
mast-rest and is crowned with a double voluted 
acroterion. The horizontal yardarm ends with 
similar volutes and has the sail brailed up to it. 
The stays, six in number, are made fast to the 
fore and aft decks or are wound around the mast. 
A horizontal line below the yardarm, parallel to 
it and at no great distance from it, may represent 
a boom or something of that nature at the bottom 
of the raised sail. This and portions of the stays, 
which are traced in dotted lines are substantiated 
by similar representations of Egyptian ships and 
the Etruscan ship depicted on the amphora of 
Polledrara. That the ship is a warship is indi- 
cated by the sharp beak. A huge fish is attached 
to the deck by what seems to be a harpoon. 
Rowers or fishermen are lacking, probably owing 
to the artist’s inability to represent such details. 
Vighi enters rather fully into the question of 
whether this is or is not a warship and is convinced 
that however this question be answered, we have 
represented here a prototype of the later Roman 
galley. He gives two lists of drawings of ships, 
one deriving directly from this Veian type and 
steadily maintaining its chief characteristics, and 
a second which lists those further removed from 
this type. He closes his article with a comparison 
of this ship with Egyptian and Phoenician vessels, 
and with that represented on a ring of late My- 
cenean times found at Tiryns, and concludes that 
this was the earliest type of Mediterranean ship 
and was adopted by the people of Etruria and 
later by the Romans. 

Etruscan Mirror with Representation of 
Semele Derived from Painting.—In Rend. Acc. 
Lincei, Serie sesta, vi, pp. 275-290 (4 figs., 3 pls.), 
G. BarraG.ia discusses anew the famous mirror 
from Vulci which represents Semele bending 
over the youthful Dionysos, who, standing with 
head thrown back and arms raised to embrace 
his mother’s neck, receives her affectionate kiss. 
The scene probably represents the reception of 
Semele in Olympos; Apollo, standing with laurel- 
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crowned scepter and a seated satyr, playing on 
the pipe, form the left half of the scene. The 
mirror has, from the point of view of artistic 
style and treatment, been compared by Stark, 
Robert, Sieveking and Buschor, Giglioli and 
others with the Campanian relief of the Niobids 
(now in the Hermitage in Leningrad), with certain 
gems and the three kylikes of the Museo di Villa 
Giulia, but Battaglia thinks these studies should 
have been preceded by a consideration of a num- 
ber of replicas of the mirror which indicate that 
the archetype of all these works of art was some 
famous painting. He lists a number of these 
which are distinctly inferior in stylistic treatment 
and comments on minor differences in setting, 
pose, dress, attributes, etc. These are: a strik- 
ingly similar mirror from Syracuse (Museo 
Archeologico) unpublished; a Roman mirror, Villa 
di Papa Giulio (N. Inv. 24875), also unpublished; 
a mirror in Paris (Bibl. Nat.; Gerhard, Etrusk. 
Spieg., iv, 1, p. 6. Paralip. 215** (Ixxviii*); to 
these may be added another in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Babelon-Blanchet, Bronzes de la Bibl. 
Nation., No. 1301; a bulla d’oro in the Museo 
of Perugia (Collez. Guardabassi) unpublished; an 
Etruscan vase in Perugia similar to that in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, cited above. Repre- 


sentations of Dionysos and Ariadne, a “‘Lasa” 
kissing a cithara-player, and the slaughter of the 


Niobids are also cited as parallels. Stark and 
Friederichs think the Niobid was the archetype 
of this Semele mirror but Battaglia reverses this, 
claiming that recent studies have shown that the 
artist of the Niobid relief was a later eclectic and 
that the group forms a strange and disturbing 
contrast to the other groups; Liwy, too, shows 
that this group is an artificially conceived “‘pend- 
ant” or balance to another of the groups (Helbig- 
Ameling, Guide, I, No. 204, p. 182) in the Vatican 
and Uffizi galleries. The posture in the Semele 
mirror is better adapted to the depiction of love 
scenes and as such was used in the Dionysos- 
Ariadne episodes. Here, too, Battaglia feels 
sure that neither the Dionysos-Ariadne, nor the 
Dionysos-Maenad scenes are the source of the 
Semele mirror but rather the reverse is true. It 
is easier and more natural for an industrial artist 
to turn an ideally beautiful picture to a common 
or vulgar one—to transfer a holy and sacred 
affection into a profane love scene than to find 
inspiration in a lower type for the creation of an 
ideally beautiful one, like that depicted in the 
mirror we are here studying. Battaglia is con- 
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vinced that a work of this sort can hardly have 
been created before the middle of the 4th century, 
and that it is of little import whether he was an 
Etruscan or Greek, either of Magna Graecia or 
from Greece proper. The archetype he thinks 
must have been some famous painting. 


NORTH AFRICA 


Statue of Juno from Banasa.—In R. Et. Anc., 
xxxiv, 1932, pp. 254-258 (fig.), R. THouvenor 
fully describes a female head found in the year 
1912 at Banasa—the Banasa Valentia of Pliny— 
on the left bank of the Sebou, 17 km. west of 
Ksiri. The marble from which it is carved is of a 
very fine grain in which the crystals are hardly 
visible, as pure and brilliant as those of powdered 
sugar. The left part of the neck is stained from 
long contact with the earth. It is 58 cm. in height 
and the face alone, from chin to crown of head, 
measures 33 cm.; from tip of nose to back of head 
is43cm. It belongs therefore to a more than life- 
size statue of at least two meters in height. The 
hair has large waves, nearly parallel, but without 
exact symmetry, and this adds to its life-like 
character. The sculptor has cut down deep 
between the locks, causing light and shade to 
contrast sharply. He seems either not to have 
used the drill, as was so frequently the case in the 
second and third centuries, or at least to have ° 
removed all traces of its use. The hair is parted 
in the middle, and falls in locks that almost cover 
the ears and are gathered behind the neck in a 
hanging mass that must have reached below the 
neck. The back of this mass was left unfinished. 
The oval of the face is regular, not elongated, but 
with a tendency toward the round. The forehead 
is triangular, as in the works of Praxiteles and his 
school, straight, with a slight swell at the temples 
and above the nose. The eyes are large and wide 
open. When seen from the front, they seem to be 
in the plane of the face; the eyeballs project rather 
disagreeably but this effect disappears in the 
profile view. The iris and pupil seem to look 
slightly upward. The nose is straight but does 
not prolong the line of the brow as in the so-called 
Greek profile. It is somewhat large at the base 
and the nostrils are slightly dilated. It illustrates 
the proverb that “Jamais grand nez n’a déparé 
beau visage.”” The mouth is small and the lips 
parted. They form perhaps the most expressive 
feature of the face, full, strong and carved, giving 
the face a severe but not sullen expression. The 
chin is round and divided in the middle by a 
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prolonged vertical dimple. The head was carved 
in two pieces, the top of the coiffure having been 
carved separately. If it is true that this is rare in 
Roman copies of imperial times but common in 
Hellenistic works of art, we might think this a 
genuine Greek work but this seems hardly likely, 
for excellent though the head is, it is far from 
being a masterpiece. It should be dated about 
100 a.p. and probably does not represent a histor- 
ical personage, though it may be a likeness of an 
empress posing asagoddess. Thecolony at Banasa 
was founded by Augustus and may haye become 
important enough to have a Capitolium adorned 
with statues of the great gods. This might be, 
then, in a triad with Jupiter and Minerva, a 
statue of Juno, the queen of the gods, with a crown 
or diadem forming the upper part of the head. 


BELGIUM AND GERMANY 


Ancient Boundaries.—In two rather extensive 
articles in the R. Et. Anc. xxxiv, 1932, pp. 265-287 
(4 figs., 3 maps) and 387-410 (2 maps), EmiLe 
LINKENFELD traces in detail the boundaries, in 
imperial times, of Belgium which was an imperial 
province with a civil government, and of Germany 
in Lorraine, which was a military province. Since 
Kiepert, people have believed that the ridges of 
the Vosges mountains formed this boundary; A. 
Longnon was convinced that the limits of the 
ancient dioceses formed a surer guide and this 
marked a great step forward. For ten years the 
author of these articles has endeavored to find 
actual boundary stones or other convincing proofs 
of the location of this line and here presents the 
results of this long and patient investigation. 
Only some of the chief points can here be listed, 
starting with the Donon as the southernmost 
part in the boundary: Donon, a sanctuary of the 
frontier between the Mediomatrici, the Leuci and 
the Triboces; Barraque Carrée, which marks the 
boundary between the dioceses of Metz (Medio- 
matrices) and Strasburg (Triboces); Grosman; 
Kleinman, where a Silvanus stele was found and 
also a border stone of peculiar shape; Hengst, 
near which another border-marker was found; 
Zollstock; Stambach; Wagnerberg, north of which 
Column I was found; in the second article, Puberg, 
a short distance north of which the Spitzstein 
was found; Meisenthal, where Column II was 
found; Breitenstein; Graufthal; Oberhof; the 
Scheidwald with its Drei-Peter-Steine; Lemberg 
and the Comte de Bitche; the valley of the Moder; 
and the terminus Steinbrunn. 


Sofia.—Among the indications which the author 
thinks may lead to the establishing of such fron- 
tier lines, the following may here be mentioned: 
(1) The mediaeval rights of safe-conduct to the 
frontier (Geleitsrechte) with the accompanying 
payment of tithes. (2) The ancient boundaries 
between dioceses, archdiaconates, etc. of the 
Catholic church. (3) The pagi as recorded in 
documents like the Traditiones Wizenburgensis. 
(4) Frontier forests (Bannwald). (5) Frontier 
markets and bazaars. (6) Border sanctuaries. 
(7) Border stones and landmarks. (8) Water- 
sheds or mountain ridges like the Donon, Gros- 
man, Schlosserhtéhe, and Steige. (9) The fact 
that permanent settlements were in ancient times 
seldom located on the borderline. (10) Names 
like Scheidewald are usually safe indications. 
(11) Fortified enclosures like the Barraque 
Carrée. (12) Popular traditions connected with 
peculiarly shaped or strangely marked stones. 
(18) Finally it is almost invariably true that 
wherever a Roman road crossed a frontier some 
distinguishing mark or sign is to be found. 


HUNGARY 


Roman Site at Dunabogdany.—In Archaeologia 
Hungarica, No. X (pp. 36, 7 pls.), the editors 
publish the report of the late Akos Szalay on his 
excavations at the Roman site of Dunabogdany. 
This was perhaps the ancient Cirpi or Kapzts, 
although only part of the data found in the ancient 
writers is applicable to this site and there has not 
yet been found any definite identification. The 
ruins consist of two castella of different periods 
with apparently a burgus erected in the interven- 
ing period. The first fortifications were laid out 
probably in the first half of the second century. 
These were allowed to disintegrate and the moats 
were filled with débris. Ata later period a burgus 
and a watch tower were erected on the same site 
without a moat. Still later, probably in the 
fourth or fifth century, a new system was devised 
and the walls were built largely over those of the 
earlier period. Moats were again provided and 
these works which were apparently started in a 
time of peace were again neglected. We have no 
information on the site that identified the occupy- 
ing units. 

Sofia.—In Materials for the History of Sofia, 
vii (pp. vii+30, 12 pls.), Pror. B. Finov 
studies the history of the Church of St. George at 
Sofia. He shows that this was originally a 
Roman bath probably of the beginning of the 
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third century. After the destruction of the city 
by the Huns in 447, the building was restored as a 
Baptistery and perhaps only in the eleventh cen- 
tury was it turned into an independent church. 
The oldest paintings date from this period. It 
was repainted, or perhaps part of it, in the four- 
teenth century and we find other paintings from 
the fifteenth century. Some time before 1573 it 
was turned into a mosque. The ruins which are 
now in a deplorable condition show that it was a 
round building with a dome and resting on a 
square base with niches in the corners. Part of 
the heating-system of the Roman baths is still 
preserved and in the later decoration we find 
inscriptions in Greek. The inscriptions from the 
fourteenth century are in Bulgarian and those 
from the fifteenth again in Greek. 


NUMISMATICS 


Coin Types.—Oscar Brernuarp in the Schweiz- 
erische Numismatische Rundschau xxv, 1933, 
pp. 245 ff., has made another important con- 
tribution to the study of ancient coin-types, this 
time, those related to the worship of the sun-god. 
The field covered is a large one, and, while the 
article does not pretend to be exhaustive, it is 
instructive and stimulates to further study. 


Copious illustrations in the text and five plates of 
coins from the Greek and Roman to the beginning 
of the Christian period, make the reader’s way 


pleasant. The writer has not failed to link up 
the designs on the coins with current or antecedent 
works of art. 

Switzerland.—A mediaeval coin-hoard of the 
twelfth century, consisting of 160 deniers of the 
Bishops of Geneva, is described and the general 
type of this coin studied in the Schweizerische 
Numismatische Rundschau xxv, 1933, pp. 299 ff., 
by A. Rornricu. The provenance of the hoard 
is “‘Norcier prés St. Julien en Genevois.” 

Keltic Coin.—A large silver coin of the Boii 
found at Spitz, on the Danube, is discussed and 
compared with other coins of the sort, and given 
its proper position among them, by K. Pink, in 
Num. Zeits. xxv, 1932, pp. 9 ff. The writer would 
date this coin in the first century before our era, 
but is doubtful of the attribution to the Boii. 
The type is one of the many barbarian imitations 
of the silver staters of Philip IL of Macedon, 
obverse, Zeus-head; reverse, horse and rider. 

Byzantine Metrology.—W. Kusitscuek (Num. 
Zeits. xxv, 1932, pp.? ff.), discusses the puzzling 
phrase vouiouara mapa xeparia found in 
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papyri of the sixth century, which seems to be 
used to indicate gold money beneath the standard 
of purity. 

Roman Imperial.—The coins that emanated 
from the not very well known mint at Carthage in 
the reign of Diocletian and his colleague Max- 
imian have been studied by G. Eimer in Num. 
Zeits. xxv, 1932, pp. 23 ff. This article is an im- 
portant addition to our knowledge of Roman 
mints. 

Austria—Mediaeval.—Additions to our knowl- 
edge of Austrian mints and coinage in the XIII- 
XIV Centuries have been made by F. Dvorscuak 
and F. Mayreper in Num. Zeits. xxv, 1932, pp. 
37 ff. 

Rome.—J. Dopias has made a careful com- 
parison between the pictures on the extant coins 
of Marcus Aurelius and the reliefs on his column 
in Rome, and has attempted to correct the chro- 
nology of the campaigns against the barbarians, 
in Rév. Num. xxxv, 1932, pp. 127 ff. 

Gaul.—A. Buancuer publishes a number of 
Gallic coins hitherto unpublished, in the Rév. 
Num. xxxv, 1932, pp. 173 ff. The pieces are 
from various sources in France. 


MEDIAEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
BULGARIA 


The Church of Preslav.—In the Bulletin of the 
Bulgarian Academy of Sciences (Vol. 45, pp. 75- 
106), Pror. B. Fitov studies the round church of 
Preslav and its predecessors. He shows that the 
church is built on the type of the Roman rotunda 
with a row of niches and with free standing col- 
umns. It forms the last link in the development 
of that type to which the round temple in Baalbek 
and the Mausoleum of Diocletian in Spalato 
belong. On the other hand, the chief cornice 
shows Sassanid influence and the ornamentation 
of the columns which were perhaps brought’ from 
other buildings shows a late Roman and not a 
Byzantine character. This archaism which is 
prominent in Bulgarian work of the time of 
Simeon is the result of the maintenance of a local 
tradition on Bulgarian soil rather than the con- 
scious imitation of old and rarely used models. 

Egypt.—Byzantine Discoveries at Balliana near 
Abu Simbel.—Mr. W. B. Emery and Mr. L. P. 
Kirwan have found four intact royal tombs of 
the Byzantine-Nubian period (fifth to seventh 
centuries a.p.). Among the treasures are three 
massive silver crowns, studded with precious 
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stones. One has an Atef crown as worn by the 
Pharaohs, and similar crowns are seen on the 
heads of the Egyptian kings in the middle row of 
ornament on the lower part of the crown. Other 
objects, some showing Christian symbolism asso- 
ciated with Pagan Gods and slave sacrifice, are 
a bronze lamp supported by Eros and surmounted 
by a cross, a bronze vase surmounted by a cross 
on a dove’s head, a king’s iron sword with silver 
hilt, a king’s silver bow-guard, a massive silver 
crown, a silver bracelet. The tombs all consisted 
of a series of four rooms cut in alluvial mud with 
walls of well-dressed stone, supporting vaulted 
roofs. In the entrance lay the bodies of sacrificed 
slaves. In one room was the king with his fa- 
vorite slave and dog, in another the queen and her 
favorite slave, in a third a number of slaves and 
articles of bronze, numerous wine jars, etc., while 
a fourth room was a store-room. The bronze 
incense-burners in the shape of grotesque animals 
recall Chinese art. (Ill. London News, June 24, 
1933.) 

Gothic Art at Seville After the Conquest.— 
In R.A. xxxvi, 1932, pp. 155-165, E. LamBert 
discusses the Gothic art introduced into Seville 
immediately after the conquest and employed 
notably in the Church of St. Anne, the Torreén de 
Don Fadrique, and in part of the Alcazar of 
Alphonso X. Moorish influence, however, was 
too strong in Seville, and from the fourteenth 
century the civil constructions became again 
purely Moorish, while only some features of the 
Gothic style were used in the churches. 


CYPRUS 


Byzantine Frescoes in Cyprus.—A little church 
dedicated to the Mother of God, which stands in 
a grove near Galata, Cyprus, is only 25 x 10 feet 
in area beside the apse, and has rough stone walls 
9 feet high and a deep, overhanging tiled roof. 
The walls on the inside are entirely covered with 
well preserved frescoes made by Greek artists 
during the period of Venetian occupation, 1489- 
1570. These frescoes were studied by W. H. 
Buck er in October, 1932, and are illustrated 
and described in J. H.S. LIII, 1933, pt. 1 (pp. 
105-110; 3 pls., 3 figs.). Beside scenes from the 
life of Christ and the Virgin, there is represented, 
below a Christ Enthroned, the family of one of 
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two brothers Zacharia, who paid for building the 
church, with inscriptions giving their names and 
the name of the painter, Symeon, son of Axentes. 
Late Antique Ivory Carvings.—At the June, 
1932, meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Soci- 
ety, O. Retcut discussed the place of origin of 
some of the best known late antique ivories, 
about which very little is known with certainty, 
since such small objects as diptychs and caskets 
were easily and frequently transported long dis- 
tances. In particular he questioned, as merely 
conjectural, the Egyptian origin of the Menas 
pyxis in the British Museum, which was found in 
a Menas sanctuary near Rome. The ivory 
throne of St. Maximian at Ravenna, which seems 
to belong to the same school of artists and has 
therefore also been considered Egyptian, is re- 
lated by similarity of costume to the Barberini 
diptych in the Louvre, and this is assigned to 
Constantinople. The throne resembles also 
mosaics formerly in the Byzantine capital. If 
the Menas pyxis, belonging to an Egyptian cult 
which had spread throughout the Empire, is an 
Italian work and yet resembles work derived at 
least indirectly from Constantinople, this is one 
more proof that in the artistic, as in the political 
and religious life of Italy, there were two currents, 
one based on ancient tradition, the other coming 
from-Constantinople through Ravenna and grad- 
ually influencing the whole country. That there 
was a North Italian school of ivory carving is 
evident from the number of pieces now preserved 
or known to have been formerly in Milan and 
places not far distant. Here belong the four 
tablets in the British Museum which depict 
scenes of the passion, one having a Latin inscrip- 
tion, also a situla and a pyxis in the Hermitage 
Museum, as well as pieces in Milan, Brescia, and 
Monza. As in the case of sarcophagi, the dis- 
tinction between a French school of ivory carving 
and this North Italian school is not quite clear, 
but there is abundant evidence that the art of 
ivory carving which flour’. 2d in Western Europe 
in the Middle Ages is derived from late antique 
western art, not oriental. A curious anomaly is 
the striking likeness between the design on an 
ivory pyxis in Sens and an_ unquestionably 
Egyptian textile. Arch. Anz. 1932, pt. 3/4, 
cols. 543-558; 7 figs. 
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Of the three chief excavations being carried out 
within the city of Athens, those of the German 
Institute in the Kerameikos have already been 
summarized in the last number of the JouRNAL. 
As Mr. Shear will give his own report of those in 
the Agora, we have to deal here with the third 
area, where Mr. Aristophron, under the auspices 
of the modern Academy of Athens, has carried out 
his investigations to find the ancient Academy of 
Plato.1 The great difficulty that confronts all 
three of these groups is the impossibility of digging 
exploratory trenches to determine the exact loca- 
tion of sites mentioned by ancient authors, owing 
to the existence of the modern city above the an- 
cient remains. If Mr. Aristophron could have 
opened a trench from the German excavations in 
the Kerameikos along the street which ran in an- 
cient times from the Dipylon to the Academy, his 
undertaking would have been much simplified. 
As it was, his first two campaigns were chiefly 
spent in preliminary investigations over a large 
area. In 1932-33, however, his excavations were 
continued east of the Chapel of St. Tryphon, where 
a peribolos wall, built of good squared blocks, was 
traced for a distance of 500m. It lies about 1500 
m. from the Dipylon, in a position corresponding to 
thestatement of Livy (xxxi, 24, 10, one Roman mile) 
as to the location of the Academy. The discov- 
ery here of the ancient street leading to a precinct 
scarcely permits of any doubt that the peribolos is 
that of the Academy. On the south side a shorter 
piece of the enclosing wall, in a different style of 
masonry, was uncovered (PI. LIV, 1); it looks older 
than the eastern wall, and the excavators identify 
it with the ‘Irmdpxov rexiov (Suidas, s. v.). 
North of it the ancient street appears, with two 
buildings, not yet completely investigated, and a 
row of nine graves (Pl. LIV, 2); the latter, made 
of large slabs, contained gold wreaths and, in two 
cases, gilded thyrsi of terracotta. Above these 
tombs which Mr. Aristophron considers to be 
public graves of Agonothetai, rises an altar-like 
structure built of good-sized blocks. Farther to 


1 For this report and the accompanying photo- 
graphs I am indebted to the excavator of the 
Academy, Mr. Aristophron. 
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the west lie Thermae of the early Imperial Period 
in which some pieces of opus reticulatum, rare in 
Greece, are preserved; there is evidence that the 
structure was later rebuilt. In the same region is 
a large peristylar gymnasium (PI. LV, 1), unfortu- 
nately so badly destroyed that all that can be 
determined about it is that it was built in Roman 
times. Further results may, however, be pro- 
duced when digging is continued into the deeper 
layers. Another building, lying farther to the 
north and as yet only partially excavated, appears 
to have been a great peristyle, with massive 
foundations of squared blocks similar to those of 
the columns of the Telesterion at Eleusis. On the 
south side thirteen such foundations have been 
uncovered, on the east side three. The walls of 
the colonnade have not yet been found, nor has 
hardpan been reached. There seems to have 
been a smaller colonnade adjoining the larger one 
on the north, but this has so far been only slightly 
investigated. A pair of terracotta antefixes, with- 
an unusual type of palmette, dating from the end 
of the sixth century B.c., comes perhaps from the 
roof of this smaller building, as well as a fragment 
of a metope bearing a carefully drawn black- 
figured stag; it is the first example of a terracotta 
metope of this date to be found outside Aetolia. 
In the autumn of 1932 a supplementary excava- 
tion undertaken at Samos? by H. Schleif and R. 
Eilmann beneath the great altar belonging to the 
dipteral temple of Rhoikos and Theodoros com- 
pleted the picture of this region of the Hera Sanc- 
tuary in all essential points. Evidence wag found 
to prove that this had been a place of offering as 
far back as the second millennium B.c. Above 
these primitive remains was an early altar which 
had already in the Geometric Period been recoated 
three times and raised in level, and which was 
subsequently remodelled once more before the 
time of Rhoikos. Various roads led from this 
altar westward, to the temple of the corresponding 
period, and southeastward. The number of small 
buildings which stood about this altar, and which 
2 For this report on the work at Samos I am in- 
debted to Dr. Karo, the Director of the German 
Archaeological Institute in Athens. 
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are probably to be regarded as Treasuries, has now 
been increased to five; they appear to belong to 
the seventh century B.c. Foundations for votive 
offerings of about the same period came to light 
in great numbers. Still further supplementary 
excavations are necessary, but this discovery al- 
ready gives an astonishing new picture of the great 
antiquity of the cult of Samian Hera and its early 
history. Many small objects were found. The 
potsherds ranged in date from the prehistoric and 
Mycenaean Periods down to the time of Rhoikos, 
the Geometric material being especially impor- 
tant. The accumulated layers of the seventh 
century and of the time of Rhoikos were filled with 
remains of dedicatory offerings, as was to be 
expected in the vicinity of the altar. Statuettes 
of terracotta, bronze, faience, limestone, a small 
marble head of the sixth century B.c., remains of 
utensils of bronze, stone, ivory, glass and gold may 
be mentioned. During the clearing of the south- 
ern temenos, bronze statuettes of a warrior and of 
a dog came to light. The removal of the founda- 
tions of the apse of the Basilica produced valuable 
results. Numerous architectural pieces of the 
late marble renewal of the altar of Rhoikos and a 
few pieces of the original one of poros were re- 
covered, and they make possible a partial recon- 
struction of this singular monument. Under 
Treasury III (Buschor, Ath. Mitt. lv, 1980, p. 10, 
Fig. 4) a small owl came to light of rather pale 
electrum, with the head and details of the body 
and of the open wings finely granulated; the eyes 
had once been separately inserted. This singular 
piece, according to its style considerably earlier 
than the well known Rhodian gold objects (Mar- 
shall, B.M.C. Jewellery, pl. xi f.), is rather to be 
compared with those from Ephesus (Marshall, 
pl. x) and Lydia (B.C.H. iii, 1879, pl. iv f.) and 
probably belongs at the latest to the first half of 
the seventh century s.c. Holes for attachment 
and remains of silver oxide on the back suggest 
that the owl was fastened to a small silver vessel. 
Near the northeast corner of the South Building 
(Buschor, op. cit., pp. 59 ff.) a poros relief of the 
time of Polykrates was found, showing the upper 
part of a draped life-size figure, apparently that of 
a seated youth. Remains of red paint show on 
the border. 

Outside the excavations, a torso of a standing 
Kore was recovered, dating in the third quarter of 
the sixth century B.c.; the lost right hand held the 
drapery, the left held a flower against the breast. 
The slenderness of the form continues the tradi- 
tion of the Geneleos statues. In the region of the 


old altars remains of late Mycenaean votive offer- 
ings show the continuity of the cult; these consist 
of sherds of small cups and bowls, a crude rhyton 
filler, but no idols. From the necropolis of the 
city of Samos, some important accidental finds 
have come into the museum. Among them are 
some stele caps, with the well known Samian 
palmettes, the latest example so far known having 
an especially rich small interior palmette and 
volutes below the large palmette (first half of 
fifth century B.c.; cf. the Lydian stele, Sardis, ii, 
78, fig. 92). From a low grave mound near the 
shore came the upper part of the body of an almost 
life-size marble statue. This is a bearded figure 
approximately of the time of Polykrates, and in 
spite of its damaged condition, the dignity of the 
work is still impressive. It probably represented 
a Prince of Samos who, seated on his tumulus, was 
visible for a great distance over land and sea. 

In the city of Samos only small soundings were 
made in 1932. It became clear that the north 
necropolis (Boehlau, Nekropolen, pp. 32 ff.) ex- 
tended over the whole east slope of the large hill 
on which the city wall is built. Tomb robbers 
had been active in recent times, but the excava- 
tors found and cleared a grave plot of the sixth 
century B.c., with remains of its polygonal re- 
taining wall and two graves hollowed out in the 
rock. The chief grave was covered by a slab of 
poros, the other had the usual roof of tiles. The 
only accompanying objects were unpainted 
lekythoi, lying outside, around the cover. The 
environs of a great rock altar, with some poor in- 
humation graves and with burials of burned bones 
were also investigated. This group appears to go 
back to the sixth century in date. Of two ad- 
joining Hellenistic graves, cut very deep in the 
rock, one, which had been robbed, contained a 
smooth stone sarcophagus and was covered by 
diagonally cut blocks laid roof-wise. All that re- 
mained of its original contents were remnants of 
strigils and terracottas. The adjacent grave, 
covered with horizontal slabs and subsequently 
built against the other grave, contained two suc- 
cessive burials and two iron strigils. Directly on 
the lid lay sherds of Megarian bowls. The rock 
altars and the rock-cuttings throughout the 
necropolis were surrounded by masses of sherds of 
painted vessels which cannot have come from the 
interiors of the graves, but which indicate a fu- 
neral cult of a particular kind. An ancient road 
runs through the necropolis, undoubtedly coming 
from Gate VI (Ath. Mith. ix, 1884, pl. vii). 
This cemetery road together with the burials of 
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the sixth century supports the early dating of the 
city wall. Trial excavations were furthermore 
undertaken along the western end of the city wall 
towards Glyphada (Ath. Mitth. ix, 1884, pl. vii, 
south of Tower 31). Beneath the Hellenistic 
superstructure, showing at least two periods, lie 
the remains of a massive wall of poros blocks. 
Some of these blocks are smoothly dressed, and 
others are left with “cushion”’ finish. It may be 
conjectured that they belong respectively to the 
wall of the sixth century and to that contemporary 
with the Peloponnesian War (Thucyd. VIII, 51). 
The stratification along the wall in the places 
examined, appears to have been disturbed on 
account of the frequent repairs, but the great ma- 
jority of the sherds is archaic. The large quan- 
tity found indicates that this region was occupied 
and it thus shows the great extent of the city in 
the sixth century B.c. Prehistoric sherds also 
came to light. Because of ground water the 
deepest layers could not be investigated. Nu- 
merous remains of potter’s débris of the sixth cen- 
tury indicate that the Samian Kerameikos is in 
the neighborhood. For the definitive dating of 
the earliest walls, the investigation of the eastern 
graves of the western necropolis will be decisive. 
Contrary to earlier assumptions they lie inside the 
walls. 

The excavations at Troy conducted by Profes- 
sors W. T. Semple and C. W. Blegen for the 
University of Cincinnati, to which the German 
Archaeological Institute last year generously 
ceded its prior claims, were resumed during the 
months of April, May and June 1933.1 In this 
second campaign the chief attention of the ex- 
pedition was devoted to the examination of the 
stratification of the site, continuing what had been 
begunin 1932. Inthecentral part of the citadel, in 
area E 6,2 some 2 m. of accumulated deposit were 
removed layer by layer, the successive floor levels 
being carefully recorded together with all the ma- 
terial found uponthem. These floors belonged to 
the Fifth and Fourth Cities of Schliemann’s and 
Dérpfeld’s enumeration; some of the walls were 
still preserved, and each room contained an oven 
or a hearth. The material recovered comprised 
objects of bronze, stone, bone, terracotta, and an 
abundance of pottery, including many complete 
vases. The evidence brought to light made it 
clear that the Fifth City must be regarded as 

1 For the information about the excavations at 
Troy, I am indebted to Mr. Blegen. 

- As marked on the plan, Dérpfeld, Troja und 
Ilion. 
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transitional between the Early and the Middle 
Bronze Age. Work was also continued in the 
broad cut begun last year through squares F 8- 
F 9 on Dérpfeld’s plan, in the outer part of the 
citadel. Toward the southern end of this cut the 
upper courses of the Sixth City wall were finally 
reached. Inside the wall, part of a house of the 
Seventh City was laid bare, on the floor of which a 
mass of shattered pottery came to light, permit- 
ting the reconstruction of a good many vases. A 
short distance to the eastward of this cut, the great 
South Gate of the Sixth City and its flanking 
tower were investigated (P]. LV, 2); Roman walls 
uncovered by Dérpfeld in 1894, which, to a great 
extent concealed the earlier remains, were par- 
tially removed and the constructions of the Sixth 
City have now been fully exposed to view. The 
roadway leading through the Gate has preserved 
three successive stone pavements, the earliest of 
which, provided with a well-built covered drain, 
probably belongs to a reconstruction carried out 
in Troy VII. The great stone pillars, or baetyls, 
which Dérpfeld discovered outside the south wall of 
the flanking tower, were completely cleared: four 
are still more or less well preserved, and there may 
originally have been one or two more. These 
baetyls, of impressive dimensions, constitute one 
of the most remarkable features of Troy VI, and 
their significance for the religious cults of the 
Sixth City has not hitherto been adequately 
recognized. Probably to be associated with the 
baetyls is a massive, altar-like base surrounded by 
a circular stone-paved area inside the tower 
(Fig. 1). At various points along the eastern and 
southern course of the wall of Troy VI pits were 
dug to examine the stratification, and some useful 
evidence was recovered to coérdinate the ceramic 
periods with those established on architectural 
grounds by Dérpfeld. A small area in square J 5 
was excavated very carefully; the deep deposit 
here contained many successive layers belonging 
to Troy VII, and probably VIII, which yielded a 
ceramic sequence of considerable interest. Along 
the western side of Schliemann’s great North- 
South Trench, the undisturbed layers of Troy I 
were meticulously examined down to the native 
rock. Troy I was clearly a very long period; at 
least four successive phases were recognized, the 
pottery of which appeared to show a regular de- 
velopment. It seems clear that there was no 
break between Troy I and Troy II, but a con- 
tinuity of occupation. Two large trenches were 
begun on the northerly slopes of the hill in squares 
A2-A8 and D2-D3 in order to ascertain if any re- 
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Fic. 1.—Attar-LIKE STONE SURROUNDED By CIRCULAR PAVEMENT INsIDE SoutH TowER 


mains of the circuit walls of Troy II and Troy VI 
were stil] preserved on this side. Neither trench 


was completed this season, but in D2—-D8 great 


masses of stones came to light, apparently fallen 
material from the Second City wall (Fig. 2). In 
squares A2-A8, no fortification wall has yet been 
identified, but a thick layer of débris extending a 
long distance down the slope of the hill was recog- 
nized as having been thrown over the edge of the 
citadel at the time when the Romans levelled off 
the top of the acropolis and cut away the layers of 
Troy VII and VI. Professor Dérpfeld’s explana- 
tion of the disappearance of these layers is thus 
fully substantiated. On the western slope below 
the acropolis some further investigation was 
carried out beneath the undercut ledge of rock 
discovered in 1932. A large, levelled space below 
the ledge was revealed, and immense quantities of 
shattered pottery were recovered, apparently a 
pure deposit dating from Troy II. Further 
digging will, however, be necessary before the 
significance of this deposit can be understood. 

On the plateau to the south of the citadel many 
exploratory trenches were laid out in a search for 
tombs. In all these trenches Hellenistic and 
Roman remains came to light in abundance, and 
it is clear that the agora of later Ilion lay in this 
region; part of it seems to have consisted of a 
great open square surrounded by colonnades, 
from which a roadway led to the acropolis. To 


the west of the agora the basilica-like building 
found last year was almost completely excavated. 
It appears to be part of a palaestra with thermae 
adjoining (Fig. 3). Several periods are repre- 
sented by successive floor levels, one of the earlier 


Fig. 2—Mass or STONES 
ProBABLY FROM WALL OF SECOND 
City 
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Fic. 3.—GENERAL VIEW OF PALAESTRA FROM NORTH 


of which includes some fairly well preserved 
mosaics—boxers, wrestlers, pygmies and cranes 
(Fig. 4), etc. In the large Roman theatre the 
western half of the orchestra was cleared (Fig. 5). 


Among the objects found here may be mentioned 
some fragments of inscriptions and of sculpture of 
late Roman times: a headless herm, a torso of a 


colossal Herakles, etc. Several complete inscrip- 
tions in Greek and in Latin ranging from the 
Second to the Fourth century a.p. were found on 
marble blocks which had been re-used in the sub- 
structure of a late Roman building erected over 
the Sixth City wall on the south side of the citadel. 


Some architectural fragments from the temple of 
Athena were also recovered from this same region. 
All the identifiable remains of the Temple, both at 
Troy itself and in the surrounding villages and 
cemeteries, were carefully studied and drawn by 
the architect H. Schleif, who was sent out by the 
German Archaeological Institute to complete the 
preparation of this material for the definitive 
publication of the Temple. The University of 
Cincinnati’s excavations at Troy have not yet 
been finished, and the Expedition hopes to con- 
tinue its work next year. 
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The campaign carried on by the American 
School of Classical Studies on the site of Ancient 
Corinth was divided into three main sections: 
in the region of the market place, work on the long 
South Stoa was begun; at the site of the Askle- 
pieion and the Fountain of Lerna, four weeks of 
excavation sufficed to clear completely the western 
half of the partly excavated square situated at the 
fountain. A system of five large reservoirs or cis- 
terns was discovered. Numerous architectural 
fragments from the peristyle were found, and in a 
well-shaft leading down to one of the cisterns, 
small fragments of entablature and columns, as 
well as numerous guttae pointed to the existence of 
a temple of the archaic period, that rivalled in 
scale the temple of Apollo. 

Near the new Museum, a large rubble concrete 
foundation, long since recognized as the podium of 
a temple of the Roman period was completely 
cleared. Fourteencapitals from this building came 
to light. The temple was of the Corinthian order, 
and dates from the end of the first century after 
Christ. It was built over the foundations of an 
earlier Roman temple, which had the same length 
but was six metres wider. Piecesof sculpture from 
the pediments were found, and sufficient fragments 


of the architecture to afford evidence for a com- 
plete restoration. 

Among other finds in the area by far the most 
important were numerous fragments of a terra- 
cotta group in high relief, executed at about one 
half life size. Although unfortunately far from 
complete, the figure of a fallen warrior over whom 
two other figures are standing in combat is pre- 
served, and an extremely fine helmeted head, 
belongs to the group but does not actually join on. 
The clay is of the fabric generally known as 
Corinthian. No trace of color is to be seen on any 
of the figures of this group, although other frag- 
ments of figures, richly colored, came to light in 
thesamearea. The style, to judge from the head, 
is that of the end of the sixth century B.c. The 
fragments of this group were found in a well near 
the temple, where they must have been thrown 
during Hellenic times, together with pottery of the 
sixth and fifth centuries B.c. If other wells are 
discovered, it may be possible to find additional 
fragments of this most interesting example of ar- 
chaic terracotta sculpture. 
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The present report has been prepared under the 
influence, first, of the tenth anniversary of the 
Fascist regime in Italy (October 28, 1933); second 
of the third Congress of Roman Studies (Rome, 
April 22-27, 1933); and third, of the approaching 
celebration of the two thousandth anniversary of 
the birth of Augustus (September 23, 1938; the 
period of the celebration, it is understood, is to 
cover the two-thousandth year, which terminates 
on that date). 

First, there is in order a brief survey of the past 
ten years’ achievements in the city of Rome and 
its vicinity. Here the Ministry of National Edu- 
cation is continuing its work in the Roman Forum, 
on the Palatine, at Ostia, and at Nemi, while the 
administration of the city has undertaken the 
isolation, the uncovering and the consolidation 
of no less than fourteen important monuments 
or monumental areas of Rome. The venerable 
sepulchre of the Scipios, between the Via Appia 
and Via Latina, has been reclaimed from the state 
of abandonment in which it had long lain, and has 
been restored to a degree of decorum worthy of 
the dignity of the family whose name it bears. 
This undertaking has led to the discovery of 
various details of the sepulchre itself, such as its 
painted facade on the side street between the two 
highways, and the dwelling house of late imperial 
date which was constructed above the tomb cham- 
bers; a well-preserved columbarium of the early 
empire was also found, with vestiges of other 
sepulchral monuments. 

Another page of republican history was revealed 
by the discovery of the sacred area of the Argen- 
tina Zona, near the border between the Campus 
Martius and the Circus Flaminius, with its round 
structure which is probably to be associated with 
the cult of Hercules, and its three rectangular 
temples, as to the identification of which opinion 
may for some time continue in a state of flux, 
but the acrolithic cult statue of one temple 
appears to be represented by the marble head and 
various extremities which came to light below the 
ancient ground-level of the area. Both the 


republic and the transition to the empire are 
represented at the Forum Holitorium and the 
southern extremity of the Circus Flaminius, with 
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the temple of Apollo, the group of three smaller 
temples, and the theater of Marcellus. Memories 
of the founder of the empire cluster about the 
Mausoleum of Augustus; while the glory of Im- 
perial Rome is reflected in the series of Imperial 
fora which now have been revealed to the admira- 
tion of the public. The work of restoring and 
systematizing the fora, in conjunction with the 
extension of the Via dell’ Impero, that splendid 
artery of the Rome of today which traverses 
them, is still proceeding; the Forum of Julius 
Caesar was the scene of very recent activity; a 
low level in the Forum of Nerva has yielded 
burials of the first age of iron; the widening of the 
thoroughfare which connects the arch of Constan- 
tine with the depression between the true and the 
false Aventine should lead to still further dis- 
coveries. 

As to the official programme in connection with 
the Augustan bimillennium, which was announced 
by the former Director General of Antiquities, 
His Excellency Roberto Paribeni, at the Congress, 
in April, it is to include, first of all, the complete 
excavation of the Ara Pacis Augustae, with its 
reconstruction on some suitable site, possibly in 
the Mausoleum of Augustus; the systematization 
of the Mausoleum itself and the Ustrina of the 
Julii; the exploration of the Villa of Livia at 
Prima Porta on the Via Flaminia, already known 
for its admirable frescoes and for the statue of 
Augustus now in the Braccio Nuovo of the Vati- 
can; the excavation of Bovillae on the Via Appia, 
the seat of the cults of the Gens Julia, and of 
Velitrae, where the future emperor passed part 
of his infancy, and of Nola, the scene of his death 
—all these three towns being distinguished by 
associations with his remote or nearer ancestry. 
As for places associated with the military and cul- 
tural achievements of his principate, Cumae has 
already yielded remarkable results in testimony to 
the fame of things which we associate with the 
name of Virgil, and only last year—as will be told 
below—Commendatore Maiuri disclosed the 
stupendous gallery and adjacent rooms which are 
to be identified as the abode of the Sibyl. The 
investigation of this site is to continue, and the 
neighboring Portus Julius is expected to reveal 
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the details of its construction and arrangements; 
while the temple of Augustus embedded in the 
Cathedral of Pozzuoli is to be liberated to some 
extent by the removal of the walls which at pres- 
ent conceal its columns. On the northern frontier 


SPORE IMPERIALF 


of Augustan Italy, the preservation of the walls 
and gates of Augustus’ colony of Augusta Prae- 
toria—the present Aosta—is to form the object 
of especial care. 

At the same time, the Institute of Roman 
Studies is planning to celebrate the Augustan 
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Fic. 1.—PLAn oF THE IMPERIAL Fora 
(Courtesy of Dr. Colini) 


Bimillennium by the compilation of a Corpus of 
Augustan remains—monumental, epigraphical 
and artistic—in all parts of the world, and by 
instituting a cycle of lectures, by scholars of all 
nations, in illustration of the political and military 


ti 


history, the law, the institutions, the art, the re- 
ligion, and the other characteristic features of the 
Roman empire. The profound influence which 
these undertakings are sure to exert needs no 
emphasis here. 

We now turn, in more detail and disregarding 
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the risk of some slight repetition, to the outstand- 
ing events of recent months, and the projects 
under immediate discussion, some of which enter 
into the general scheme of achievements and 
undertakings above outlined; and we begin with 
Rome. The demolition of still more houses in the 
area of the imperial fora has added to our knowl- 
edge of the plan of Trajan’s forum, and in particu- 
lar has shown that its front wall was not straight 
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friezes of the Lateran, all of which came origi- 
nally from this area, where they would be far 
more significant than they are in their present 
scattered locations. 

The artistic and historical sense of Italy has 
never been more felicitous than in its dealing with 
the problems of the Imperial fora and the Via 
dell’ Impero. The erection here of four bronze 
copies of statues of the great emperors has been 


Fic. 2.—CoLoNNADE NEAR THE COLUMN oF TRAJAN. 
MonvuMeEntT TO Victor EMMANUEL II 1In BAckGROUND 
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but the Napoleonic systematiza- 
tion of pesca and the ‘Aeighborhood of the 


Column’ as: been superseded: in the interest of 
archaeological: accuracy and also of - esthetic 
effectiveness. Important vestiges of tlie“ two 


libraries have been found. The grandiosity of* 


the whole Trajanic scheme appears more clearly 
than ever. It would not be impossible now to 
assemble in the Forum such noteworthy marbles 
as the eagle of the Santi Apostoli, the colossal 
btsts of horses, rhinoceroses and elephants of the 
court of the Terme Museum, and the well-known 


(Courtesy of Dr. Colini) 


universally acclaimed as a welcome addition to 
the effectiveness of the ensemble. Figures 1 to 4, 
and PI. LVI, which are due to the courtesy of Dr. 
A. M. Colini, of the Roman archaeological serv- 
ice, show more clearly than words the magnitude 


* and the, significance of the results which have 


been achieved jn‘ this area. 

In the Roman*Forum, the attention of the 
Director, Commendatore Alfonso Bartoli, has 
been turned for most of the period under survey 
to that venerable edifice, the Curia, which has 
now revealed many of its ancient features: an 
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Fic. 4.—Nortu Sipe or BasiricA or Maxentius. In Forecrounp, VIA DELL’ ImpERO 
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undertaking which exercises a strong appeal on 
all who respect the traditions of Roman legisla- 
tion, administration and eloquence. During the 
past months, the systematization of the Basilica 
Aemilia has entered upon a new phase; the front 
of the Aedes Divi Iuli has been discretely re- 
stored to harmonize, in a way, with the great 
Rostra at the opposite end of the Forum; while 
at various other points of this famous area it has 
proved possible to adapt the ruins more satis- 
factorily to their use and appreciation by the 
throngs of Romans and visitors who now find their 
way thither. The Basilica of Maxentius has 
been awakened to new life by being chosen to 
serve as the scene first for a book fair and then 
for orchestral concerts. Experience has shown 
that, if planned with sound criteria such as are 
followed by the present administration, the 
preservation of ancient monuments is not preju- 
diced but is rather assured by their utilization as 
factors in the functioning of the life of our own 
day. 

The liberal opening to the general public of 
not only the Imperial fora but the Roman Forum 
and Palatine has, in a very practical way, raised 
the question of the maintenance and exhibition of 
the ruins, which, as was well known, had not in 


all instances gained in esthetic charm or in ob- 
vious significance from the labors of the ex- 


cavator. General approval has been accorded to 
the solution which has been reached through the 
competence and tact of Commendatore Bartoli: 
the removal of the barbed-wire nettings which for 
years following the close of the Great War had 
rendered large tracts of this area inaccessible; 
the filling in, or screening off, of the holes which 
represented a peril to life and limb; the removal to 
less conspicuous positions, and the more effective 
grouping, of heaps of miscellaneous architectural 
and structural fragments; the clearing of the cen- 
tral area of the forum, and the adaptation of the 
Sacred Way to use by the present-day public; the 
discreet reinforcing and protection of the half- 
disintegrated monuments; and the skillful plant- 
ing of classical trees and shrubs at appropriate 
points. Opinion will perhaps, at first, be divided 
as to the degree to which it is justifiable to refill 
and cover over considerable excavated areas in 
the interest of providing free space for the public; 
but the disquieting way in which structures of 
friable materials are likely to deteriorate if ex- 
posed to attrition, atmospheric agencies and the 
insidious action of vegetation furnishes a powerful 
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argument in favor of these measures, when once 
the remains have been adequately studied, re- 
corded and published; and doubtless each in- 
stance must be considered and decided on its 
own merits. 

The above-mentioned project for the isolation 
of the Mausoleum of Augustus and the sys- 
tematization of the area extending from this 
monument to the Corso—where in antiquity a 
zone of silvae et ambulationes served to maintain 
the tomb and the ustrina in solemn isolation— 
presents problems of special character which 
doubtless will find suitable solution: the practical 
problem, as to the disposal of the world-famous 
concert-hall which during the memory of most of 
us has occupied at a high level the interior of the 
structure, and the esthetic problem, as to how far 
a liberation of the skeleton of masonry sub- 
structures at present existing will serve to evoke 
the vision of the tree-covered tumulus rising 
from a white stone drum which the ancients 
beheld. In any case, the symbolism of Peace 
with Victory which was embodied by the Ara 
Pacis Augustae can well be renewed by a re- 
construction of that monument in the area 
peculiarly haunted by memories of the first 
Princeps. 

Widespread interest has been aroused by the 
announcement, recorded above, that it is in- 
tended to resume the undertaking, suspended in 
1903, of recovering all that still remains of the 
Ara Pacis Augustae,—the altar itself, with its 
decorated balustrade and the supporting plat- 
form,—with a view to its eventual reconstruction. 
The previous campaign not only yielded a number 
of fragments of great artistic merit, but revealed 
the essential features of the foundations and of the 
structure of the whole edifice; the technical dif- 
ficulties inherent in the completion of the project 
are due partly to the water-level—there are con- 
siderable underground streams which flow through 
this part of the Campus Martius, where the 
present Corso lies at a higher level than its 
predecessor, the Via Flaminia, and the water- 
level has appreciably risen since antiquity—and 
partly to the massive walls of the Palazzo Fiano- 
Almagia and the Cinema Olimpia, which lie 
over part of the ancient structure; but if met with 
the resources of the Italian state, these difficulties 
should not prove insurmountable. The criteria 
for restoration can better be determined in the 
light of the results of excavation, but general 
assent has already been given to the proposal to 
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re-erect the monument, either with the original 
pieces or in copy, in or close by the Mausoleum 
of Augustus. 

The concept of archaeology in Rome—the 
Eternal City—is surely flexible enough to justify 
the inclusion in these pages of the exquisite 
casina of that famous humanist, the Greek 
Cardinal Bessarion, near the point where the 
Via Appia diverges from the Via Latina, and not 
far from the Tomb of the Scipios. The con- 
struction of this historic house goes back to the 
early Trecento, as is shown by the walls of small 
blocks of tufa and the diminutive windows with 
their lintels of white marble. In the second half 
of the Quattrocento, a transformation was ef- 
fected, characterized by the loggia of four arches 
supported by ancient columns, the rustication of 
the facade, and the splendid travertine well-head; 
and in the interior, by the fireplaces and the 
frescoed decoration. In the Cinquecento there 
was added the pleasing element of rich poly- 
chrome friezes showing vases of flowers and 
festoons of fruits. All lovers of art and humanism 
will be glad that this charming edifice has at last 
been restored from neglect: they should from now 
on include it in their round of pilgrimage when 
visiting this city. 

The recent contribution of the Imperial fora to 
numismatic history would at first sight seem to 
belong in the pages of some romance rather than 
in the present record. In demolishing one of the 
expropriated houses of the old Via Alessandrina, 
to be precise no. 101, the blow of a workman’s 
pick revealed the presence of a secret cupboard in 
the brick wall, containing several packages 
wrapped in newspapers of the year 1888; when he 
and his companion started to move these, there 
began to fall from them some medallions and rings 
of gold, whereupon they informed their superiors 
and the authorities were notified. The hoard 
included gold coins of Augustus, Nero, Nerva and 
Trajan, not to mention later issues: a whole 
collection from the periods of ancient Rome, 
Byzantium, Napoleon III, Pius IX, Leopold I 
and Humbert I, as well as 72 gold rings of the 
nineteenth century. In all, there were about 
seventeen kilograms of gold, representing a value 
at the present time of nearly one million lire. 
The circumstances of the formation and conceal- 
ment of this hoard were soon reconstructed in 
their general outline: for there is still remembered 
the figure of the former occupant of this house, the 
antiquary, Francesco Martinetti, well-known as a 


numismatist and in his later years as an eccentric 
of secretive and mysterious habits. Of the 
special complications which appear to render the 
interpretation of the law of property in this case 
peculiarly difficult, this is not the place to speak, 
although they are not without their interest for 
numismatists. The ten whole columns of reading 
matter which were devoted to the case in the suc- 
cessive issues of a Roman daily paper testify to 
the interest which it aroused among the larger 
public, for whom treasure trove possesses an 
undying fascination. 

It is with something of a shock that we have 
read in the Roman papers of the traffic problem 
on the Via Appia. The problem however is a 
very real one, near the city and especially in the 
vicinity of the famous catacombs, where the 
present street is narrow, and ill adapted to the 
great motor omnibuses which at the height of 
the tourist and pilgrimage season bring thousands 
of visitors to these places. A certain amount of 
readjustment will eventually be required, includ- 
ing the widening of the modern street at certain 
points, and the establishment of parking spaces. 
To the archaeologist the news of such a present- 
day problem is welcome, as it testifies to a general 
interest in the material of his special studies, and 
thus is a good omen for the future of his science. 

The intensive building operations among the 
outskirts of Rome—the burial quarters of the 
ancient city—do not cease to yield objects of 
artistic value. Quite recently there has come to 
light near the Via Praenestina a splendid Roman 
sarcophagus in excellent preservation; its cover 
has the form of a tiled roof, the four corners 
adorned with theatrical masks; and the principal 
representation, consisting of no fewer than twelve 
figures, illustrates the tragic tale of Phaedra and 
Hippolytus. And the finding of still another 
carved sarcophagus is to be recorded, this time 
of black marble, and about seven feet in length; 
it was found, with the bones of its occupant still 
intact, but crumbling to dust on being touched, 
in the region of the former Vigna Jacobini, on the 
Via Alessandro Brisse near the Porta Portuense. 

A recent proposal which appears assured of a 
favorable reception concerns the Circus of Maxen- 
tius and its adjacent buildings on the Appian 
Way. This characteristic group of monuments, 
when excavated by Antonio Nibby for Don 
Giovanni Torlonia in 1825, proved to be ex- 
ceptionally well preserved, but of late years they 
have fallen into a sad state of neglect; and their 
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preservation and maintenance would be well 
assured by following the suggestion to adapt them 
as a sports and drill ground for the boys and youth 
of Rome, a function for which they seem ad- 
mirably fitted. Modern Athens has learnt how to 
put its restored Panathenaic Stadium to good 
use; and it should not prove difficult for Rome to 
follow her example. 

We now leave the city for the country. A 
large part of the estate of Castel Fusano has been 
transformed into a public park which will prove 
most acceptable not only to the populus Romanus 
and to lovers of nature in general but to all who 
are interested in the Virgilian landscape and 
Roman antiquities: for this tract is associated 
both with the half-legendary Laurentes and with 
the Younger Pliny, whose beloved Laurentian 
Villa lay in the general region; the vicus Augus- 
tanus of the Laurentes lies actually not in the area 
of the new park, but in the royal estate adjacent. 
The memory of still another name, with different 
associations, is here evoked: for the repaving of a 
stretch of the Via Severiana with its original 
paving-stones which had been removed a century 
and a half ago, will serve to recall one of the great 
figures in imperial history. The course of cul- 
tural development repeats itself here, with a 
difference: Rome, which under the empire ex- 
tended, through the country estates of its nobles, 
as far as the sea, is now reaching out again to the 
same fair spaces, but in the present instance the 
spirit of the age and the technique of transporta- 
tion bring these amenities within the reach of all 
the population. 

In A.J.A. XXXVI, 1932, pp. 363-365, an 
account was offered of the development, up to 
that time, of the Swedish Institute’s important 
and promising investigations at Ardea. Here the 
present season has witnessed a most satisfactory 
development of Dr. Boéthius’ programme, with 
results which the unfailing kindness of the ex- 
cavator enables me to communicate with unusual 
promptness. The temple on the Civitavecchia, 
which is identified, with all probability, as the 
shrine of Venus mentioned by Strabo, V, iii, 5, 
has yielded archaic terracotta revetments. There 
has now been revealed the existence of a group 
of structures: the temple itself on its terrace, with 
porticoes to right and left (from the spectator’s 
point of view) and an enclosing wall behind, and 
at a lower level to its left a large hostel for pil- 
grims, provided with a water-cistern; all these 
exhibit characteristic construction of about the 
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year 80 B.c.; the functions of the resulting unit 
seem clear from Strabo’s words: “and near this 
(Ardea) too is a shrine of Venus, where the Latins 
maintain festivals; but the Samnites Jaid waste 
the places, and there remain vestiges of cities, but 
they have become famous by reason of the sojourn 
of Aeneas and the sacred rites which are said to 
have been transmitted from those times.” The 
enlarging of the excavated area has shown that the 
“columnar building’? mentioned in last year’s 
report was in reality one side of a large roofed 
rectangular edifice (for which the term basilica or 
basilica rustica has been suggested), with columns 
around at least three sides of its interior, and prob- 
ably an arcade, very rustic in appearance, on its 
front, i.e. on the side that faced in the same direc- 
tion as the temple; the cistern lay behind the 
building, the right wall of which was shared in 
common by the portico on the left side of the 
temple (see Figs. 5 and 6). 

As indicated also in last year’s report, the 
stratification of this general area has been studied 
with care; it has been recognized to be as fol- 
lows: 

(1) On the rock: “‘Villanovan”’ sherds. 

(2) Bucchero, Corinthian, black-figured 
Attic. 

(3) Houses of very much the same simple 
types as those of Ostia of the fourth century B.c. ° 

(4) A layer containing ceramic fragments 
from the fourth and third centuries B.c. 

Then probably followed the desolation of 
Ardea. The temples in any case remained, 
though the inhabited area itself was probably 
restricted to a small agricultural hamlet on the 
acropolis, and these Shrines -were very famous. 
The temple on the acropolis (“Juno Regina”’) 
and the sanctuary just described on the Civita- 
vecchia were both rebuilt in the first century B.c. 

The comprehensive’ history of the place then 
would be as follows: s 

(1) A “‘Villanovan” village. 

(2) The important harbor town mentioned 
in the treaties between Rome and Carthage; 
the great agger and fossa belong to this period, 
with the wars against Aricia, or to the following 
one (this refers to what older investigators 
called the ‘‘inner” line of earthen rampart; 
the “outer” line has been proved to be not arti- 
ficial but natural, and not part of a complete 
defensive system). 


(3) The Roman colonia adversus Volscos 


of ca. 440 B.c. 
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Fig. 5.—Arpga. View Looxinc Nortu TERRACE IN THE CIvITAVECCHIA AREA, 


SHow1nG Eastern Part or THE COLUMNAR BUILDING 
(Courtesy of Dr. Boéthius) 


(4) Ca. 300 B.c., the beginning of desolation is Sullan in date and is to be assigned to the 
(devastation by the Samnites). general reconstruction of the city walls of Latium: 

(5) The rebuilding of the temples, in the it was undertaken in that period with a view to 
Sullan period. protecting the public granaries and keeping 

According to Dr. Boéthius’ present views, them in the hands of the senate (cf. Boéthius, in 
the famous stone wall of the acropolis itself Acta Archaeologica, III, 1932, p. 207 f.). 


Fic. 6.—Arpga. SoutHeast (Ricut) Sipe or THE CotumNnarR Burtpine Looxine NortHeast, 
Tempte TERRACE To Ricut 
| (Courtesy of Dr. Boéthius) 
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In addition, the neighboring Valle Garniera, 
toward the sea, has revealed the presence of a 
series of chamber tombs, datable in the fourth 
century B.c. One of these is distinguished by 
painted decoration: its features, partly restored, 
are given, after drawings by the architect Nils 
Carlgren, in Figs. 7 and 8. 

The picturesque town of Castelgandolfo, 
overlooking the Alban Lake and dominating 
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Fig. 7.—ArRDEA. CHAMBER ToMB. 
PLAN AND SEcTION. Drawn By NILs 
CARLGREN 


(Courtesy of Dr. Boéthius) 


a large stretch of the Latin landscape, occupies 
the site of Domitian’s Alban villa, some of the 
most characteristic elements of which lie in the 
grounds of the former Villa Barberini, now 
the property of the Vatican State. Recent 
activities at this place have resulted in archae- 
ological finds of considerable importance, 
which formed the subject of communications 
by Commendatore Nogara, the Director General 
of the Papal collections, at the recent Congress 
of Roman Studies and before the Pontifical 
Academy of Archaeology. The most outstand- 
ing object for the history of art is an admirable 
Roman copy in marble of the youthful figure 
generally recognized as the Kyniskos of Poly- 
clitus, which the very exceptional generosity 
of Commendatore Nogara enables us to pub- 
lish (Plate LVII); this doubtless formed part of 
the imperial collections. 

The region of Nemi is still fresh in the minds 
of all by reason of that great engineering achieve- 
ment, the recovery of the ships which now can 
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be studied to good advantage at the Museo 
del Lago; and already further discoveries of 
interest are reported from a locality in the vi- 
cinity of the shrine of Diana. Here official 
excavations have revealed important ruins of 
the imperial period, and in particular have led 
to the discovery of a number of works of sculp- 
ture, including a charming female head of Carrara 
marble, with an Egyptian headdress: perhaps 
a priestess of Isis, or Isis herself, unless it is an 
idealized portrait of a Roman lady with a taste 
for exotic costume. These sculptures go to enrich 
the Museo Nazionale Romano. 

At Lanuvio, on the lower seaward slopes of 
the Alban range, the enlightened labors of the 
local Inspector of Antiquities, Don Alberto 
Galieti, continue to yield results of value for 
our understanding of this venerable Latin town 
and cult center. Here the recognition of the 
cardo of the town-plan is a distinct contribution, 
and a striking instance of the results that can 
be achieved by patient daily observation on 
the part of resident scholars. 

Campania continues to furnish archaeological 
news of great importance, owing to the steady 
development of Commendatore Maiuri’s well- 
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Fie. 8.—ArpEA. CuamBer Toms. View 
or Interior. RestorEeD By Nits CARLGREN 


(Courtesy of Dr. Boéthius) 


considered plans for the investigation of this 
region, so rich in remains of all periods of its 
storied past; Commendatore Maiuri has kindly 
supplied both a résumé of the activities of the 
Soprintendenza and the photographs to ac- 
company it. 

The greatest surprise, and the discovery 
which will awaken a response in the widest cir- 
cles, has taken place at Cumae, where there 
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has been cleared, running parallel to the side 
of the citadel that faces the sea, a rock-cut gal- 
lery over 400 feet in length, trapezoidal in sec- 
tion, and intersected at right angles on the sea- 
ward side by frequent short galleries admitting 
light and air. At about the middle of its length, 
it gives access to a large hall in which three cis- 
terns have been excavated, and further along 
there is a low niche with podium, leading to a 
large room preceded by a_vestibule—harmo- 
nizing with the indications in Virgil, the Pseudo- 
Justin and other sources as to the true cave 
of the Cumaean Sibyl (Plate LVIII). 

At Capua, the famous Mithraeum has bene- 
fited by the construction of an entrance, which 
affords a more ready access to its little crypt. 

Near Puteoli, the series of Roman tombs 
along the Via Campana, the appearance of which 
so impressed the Neapolitan antiquaries of 
past centuries, has been rescued from neglect, 
and their architectural and artistic character- 
istics have emerged more clearly as a result. 
Most of them include an underground burial 
crypt; some have a columbarium in two stories, 
conforming to the usual Roman and Campanian 
types; in many instances, reoccupation for 
purposes of Christian burial can be observed. 
Especial distinction is achieved by a large mauso- 
leum in two stories, the lower one of which has an 
apsidal front with attached columns supporting 
a curved entablature; the semicircular drum 
of the upper story is diversified by five niches 
and adorned with Ionic columns. 

The Roman villas of the Neapolitan Gulf 
still testify to the luxurious and refined tastes 
of their former owners, and their yield goes 
to enrich the repertory of Greek and Roman 
art. The sculpture sections of the Naples Mu- 
seum have thus benefited by several noteworthy 
acquisitions, some of which are specially wel- 
come as representing, in marble copies, certain 
phases of the history of Greek art which until 
recently were not prominent among the con- 
tents of that great institution. There is a head 
of a youth with krobylos, of severe style; and a 
headless replica of the well known female figure 
reconstructed by Amelung, of Parian marble, 
while a copy of no outstanding distinction, 
still possesses interest as having been executed, 
to judge from the material and from other con- 
siderations, not in Italy but in Greek lands. 

Herculaneum, the excavation and restoration 
of which is proceeding at a vigorous pace, be- 
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comes increasingly important for the history 
of the ancient dwelling and for ancient tech- 
nique. Plate LIX not only gives a general impres- 
sion of the present state of this place, but demon- 
strates the characteristics of one of the local 
types of house, essentially different from those 
traditionally recognized at Pompeii. The quar- 
ter between the fourth and fifth cardines has 
yielded two superb Samnite houses, a number 
of shops, the temple of the Magna Mater (which 
had been known from earlier excavations), and 
work-places and industrial establishments of 
various sorts. The clearing of the main part 
of the baths with their appurtenances has been 
completed; and a certain amount of decorative 
marbles and small artistic bronzes has been 
found, as well as two monochrome pictures on 
marble, unfortunately in a fragmentary state. 
As for Pompeii, that site which seemed so 
familiar to us all but which always rewards 
the investigator with something new and informa- 
tive, the time has not yet come for a discussion 
of the far-reaching results of the recent campaigns 
of exploration of the subsoil and of the founda- 
tions of buildings. On the present occasion, 
interest is absorbed by the rich house, Regio I, 
Insula x, no. 4, which there are grounds for 
assigning to a certain Quintus Poppaeus, but 
which by reason of a representation on the 
side wall of an exedra which faces upon 
the peristyle will be generally known as the 
“House of the Menander.”” Commendatore 
Maiuri has followed up his triumphs at the 
Villa of the Mysteries, commemorated by the 
appearance two years ago of his sumptuous 
publication of that edifice, by the painstaking 
excavation and restoration of this town resi- 
dence, and its worthy publication in a volume 
of text and one of plates, La Casa del Menandro 
e il suo tesoro di argenteria, a model of book pro- 
duction which will enhance the fame of its makers, 
the Libreria dello Stato of Rome. Plate LX, 
showing the principal atrium looking toward 
the front door, is impressive as_ illustrating 
the way in which it has proved possible to re- 
construct a large part of the stucco wall deco- 
ration by patiently fitting together the mul- 
titude of fragments that lay among the fallen 
débris, thus recovering an artistic heritage 
which if it had been found by the excavators 
of one hundred or even fifty years ago would 
have been carted away unrecognized. 
No brief summary could do justice to this 
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almost inexhaustible house, with its already 
famous silver table service, its unusual wall 
decorations, and its objects of daily use; its 
testimony to at least three centuries of Pompeian 
social history, to the refined literary and artistic 
tastes of its owner in the last period, and to the 
tragic fate of some of its inmates at the time 
of the great eruption. Hearty gratitude is due, 
not only to the iearned and able Director of 
these excavations, but to the highly perfected 
staff of workers whose infinite patience and 
skill have resulted in the preservation of so much 
that duller eyes or less sensitive hands would 
have missed. Scholars will find in this splendid 
publication a wealth of fresh material for their 
consideration and study. 

The same block, Insula x of Regio I, which 
contains this rich and splendid dwelling, has 
now been excavated in its entirety; the adjoin- 
ing houses, nos. 1, 2, and 3, as well as nos. 5, 
6, 7 and 8 on a side street, show a far more simple 
character, and nos. 1 and 8 in particular give 
the impression of having been devoted to industry 
on a smal] scale. Nos. 7 and 8, two middle- 
class dwellings, claim attention, the former 
by reason of the great quantity of household 
utensils which it has yielded, as well as a small 
hoard of coins, the latter for its architectonic 
and decorative elements. 

In A.J.A. XXX, 1926, pp. 288-329, a re- 
markable and suggestive article appeared by 
the late Professor William Romaine Newbold, 
on “Five Transliterated Aramaic Inscriptions,” 
two of which had been found on Pompeian 
walls. The learned author’s interpretation of 
these as testifying to the presence of Christians 
in this region as early as the year 79 A.D. pos- 
sessed an importance which did not escape 
the attention of the Cavaliere Della Corte, who 
has succeeded in assembling a whole group of 
indications which are consonant with this view: 
he makes it highly probable that Christians 
or some similar Oriental body were among the 
frequenters of a sort of caravanserai situated 
near the center of the city. Cavaliere Della 
Corte published a brief preliminary statement 
of his results in the Roman newspaper, La Tri- 
buna, for March 15, 1927, but was inclined to 
await the verdict of specialists in Aramaic before 
pronouncing a judgment on the particular in- 
scriptions which had formed the subject of 
Professor Newbold’s researches. The verdict 
of the specialists should not be long delayed; 
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and the imminent appearance of the new edi- 
tion of Case ed Abitanti a Pompei arouses the 
hope that the group of indications in question, 
like so many other Pompeian details that have 
yielded their information to the patient skill of 
this master of epigraphy and antiquities, will 
find their due place in the historical and cultural 
picture of that city. 

A further glimpse at the treasures and sur- 
prises which the indefatigable activity of Cava- 
liere Della Corte holds in store for us was afforded 
by his communication at the Congress of Roman 
Studies, devoted to the evidence of Pompeian 
inscriptions as to the closing period of the life 
of Augustus, material which actually included 
a terracotta vase with a painted inscription 
indicating that it contained a concoction prepared 
as a remedy for various ailments in accordance 
with the recipe of Musa, the famous court physi- 
cian. The occurrence four times of this same 
name scratched on the walls of the “Villa of 
the Mysteries” accords with the suspicion that 
that sumptuous villa may actually have been 
the property of the emperor and may have 
received him during his fatal illness. 

On the Island of Capri, the imperial palace 
traditionally attributed to Tiberius and known 
as Villa Iovis (though the better attested reading 
in Suetonius, Tib., 65, 2, is Ionis), has received 
the attention of the Soprintendenza; the por- 
tions now uncovered comprise the imperial and 
servile quarters, the bath and the ambulatio. 

Further south, at Paestum, the excavation 
of the southern part of the forum has begun. 
A bath establishment has also been excavated, 
and several statues have been found, including 
a seated female figure, a divinity with head 
intact, an empress and a head of Tiberius. At 
Velia, trial digs have been executed in the Greek 
necropolis, and tombe a cassa and a Greek crema- 
tory have been found. . 

The vast. Prehellenic site of Pantalica, in 
southeastern Sicily, with its thousands of rock- 
cut grottoes, the burial-places of the indigenous 
population, is receiving especial attention at 
the present time, partly by reason of the remark- 
able development of tourist traffic in the island; 
the Archaeological Commission is adopting 
measures to render the principal objects of in- 
terest in the area more readily accessible and 
more easily intelligible. 

The scholarly world is already cognizant of 
the important results that have been, and are 
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being, achieved at Buthrotum, in Epirus, through 
a series of campaigns by the Italian mission under 
Dr. Luigi M. Ugolini. One of the most signifi- 
cant individual works of art discovered at this 
place, the head of Agrippa from the theater, 
has now been worthily published by the Reale 
Istituto d’Archeologia e Storia dell’ Arte. 

The larger, and even the more specialized 
public does not always realize the amount of 
enlightened and devoted labor which goes to 
maintain at a high level of efficiency the many 
Italian museums, and especially those in the less 
frequented parts; and yet this never-ceasing 
activity forms an essential part of the adminis- 
tration of the historical and artistic patrimony 
of the state. The past year has witnessed 
the completion of the re-arrangement of two 
important collections, which in their new form 
should document still more effectively the 
early culture of two characteristic areas of the 
peninsula. At Capua, the well-known but all 
too seldom visited Museo Campano now con- 
tains a complete exhibit of the architectonic 
and figurative material from the Patturelli 
sanctuary, and of the famous terracotta revet- 
ments; while the Attic, Italiote and Campanian 
vases and the small bronzes have likewise bene- 
fited by a thorough arrangement and the coin 
cabinet has been systematized. 


Of equal importance, but in another field, 
is the re-arrangement of the prehistoric section 
of the Ancona Museum, the center for the study of 
Picene culture in the stone, bronze, and early 
iron ages. Dr. Ugo Rellini, to whom is due 
the new installation, properly emphasizes the 
fact that this prehistoric collection consists 
almost entirely of the product of systematic ex- 
cavations in the Picene area, and thus, together 
with the same museum’s splendid series from 
the early historical period of that region, supplies 
an almost uninterrupted documentation em- 
bracing a vast expanse of time. 

Students of Etruscan problems are familiar 
by name with Marzabotto, the so-called ‘‘Etrus- 
can Pompeii,” placed in a strategic position 
dominating the valley of the Reno, between 
Bologna and Pistoia. They will welcome the 
announcement that the owner, Ingegnere Aria- 
Branca, has most generously presented to the 
state the acropolis, the necropolis, and the mu- 
seum which have given to this place its great 
fame: still another of those enlightened acts 
which do honor to the idealism and the public 
spirit of the Italy of today. 


A. W. Van Buren 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN RoME, 
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Dig AGYPTISCHEN PERSONENNAMEN, von Her- 
mann Ranke. Selbstverlag des Verfassers; 
Auslieferung durch L. Friederichsen & Co., 
Hamburg 1. Erste Lieferung, 48 pp. 20 Mk. 


When the vast amount of material collected for 
nearly thirty years for the Wérterbuch der aegypti- 
schen Sprache was put into shape for the prepara- 
tion of the manuscript, all the slips relating to 
personal names were entrusted to Prof. Ranke as 
material for a separate onomastic dictionary. Of 
this the first installment is now out, and it is a deep 
satisfaction to be able to announce the commence- 
ment of a work which will be of high importance 
in Egyptological studies. Hitherto we have had 
to rely chiefly upon the Dictionnaire de Noms 
Hiéroglyphiques (alternatively Hieroglyphisches 
Namen-Worterbuch) of the Scandinavian Egyptol- 
ogist Lieblein, published in 1871, a work which, 
although valuable, is less so than its title implies, 
for it is actually a collection of genealogies, with 
an index to the names contained therein. This 
work, and scattered onomastic indexes accom- 
panying some publications of groups of texts, to- 
gether with Legrain’s Répertoire généalogique et 
onomastique relating to the 17th and 18th Dy- 
nasty objects in the Cairo Museum, have formed 
up to now all the reference material available for 
personal names.! 

The great importance of a very full onomastic 
dictionary need hardly be pointed out. In the 
first place the study of the names themselves forms 
a rich field of research. They have much to tell 
us about the gods—their nature, their feasts, 
their homes, their dealings with men and men’s 
relation to them—for a large proportion of the 
names is theophorous.2, Many other names are 
important for Egyptian folk-lore, for they express 
curious beliefs as to the relation of the child to its 
parents, and also to a deceased parent of the 


1 Hoffmann’s valuable posthumous fragment, 
Die theophoren Namen, being an analysis rather 
than a work of reference. 

2 It must not be forgotten, in drawing conclu- 
sions from the frequency of theophorous names ina 
given period, that these, like others, were often 
merely fashionable because borne by royalty; 
Amenemhét, for instance, was common in the 
12th Dynasty, not so much out of piety towards 
Amin as in honor of the kings Amenemhét. 
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same sex, of whom it was evidently often re- 
garded as the reincarnation. The “negative 
names,” as they may be called, point to a con- 
cealment or denial of the bearer’s name, for magi- 
cal reasons. Again, quite a Zodlogical Garden of 
animal-names borne by people was recently 
herded by Prof. Ranke into the pages of the 
Zeitschr. f. aeg. Sprache. In the second place, a 
large collection of names, with indications of the 
periods over which they occur, will often be of 
great service in restoring names that are dam- 
aged, or in reading those that are written badly or 
very cursively, and also in dating objects. 

The arrangement of the book is excellent. 
Each page of names has its own numbering, thus, 
>ti, which is no. 16 on p. 4, may conveniently be 
referred to as 4.16. Both transliteration and the 
hieroglyphic writings are given, and often a trans- 
lation is added. The sex of the bearers, the peri- 
ods and references follow; I understand that when 
a name occurs only a few times all the references 
are given. The cross-references to similar forms, 
and between masculine and feminine forms, and 
again in cases where a divine name, written as the 
first element, is not to be so read, are most useful: 
Foreign names in Egyptian writing, and foreign 
renderings of Egyptian names, are included. 

It is understood that the volume containing the 
alphabetically arranged names and references will 
be followed by one in which Prof. Ranke will dis- 
cuss various aspects of this material. He will 
have no lack of subject matter, for even in this 
first installment, which does not complete the sec- 
ond letter of the alphabet, nearly every page offers 
interesting features which invite research. One 
such is the frequent occurrence of short words which 
are employed in personal names in the same way 
as divine and royal names, having such predicates 


as “‘is great,” ‘‘is living,” “‘is in the horizon,” “‘is 


in festival,” ‘‘is born,” ‘‘is his protection,” ‘‘is 
good,” “‘is mighty,” “‘is watchful,” “‘is sailing,” 
“is gracious,” “‘is well.”! Such words are i 


(5.5-9), Um (6.20-22, 26), ijj (7.20, 21, 24), 
iwjj (16.17, 18), ib (19.26; 20.2), ibj (20.11, 12), 
ib-i* (19.5, 6), ibw (21.3, 4), ip (21.80; 22.1, 2), 
ipj (22.16-20), ipw (23.10-14, 18-20), in (32.23— 
28), inj (33.7). It seems obvious that most of 

1 Possibly many of these predicates, and others 
like them, really express a wish rather than a fact. 
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these words are hypocoristica, and they are doubt- 
less derived from well known names; but from 
what names? Comparing personal names con- 
taining a god’s or king’s name, and also containing 
the same predicates as those mentioned above, I 
find that “is in festival,” “‘is born,” “‘is his 
protection” and “‘is sailing” are used exclusively 
with names of gods; “is well” (snb), “is watch- 
ful” (r&j) are hardly ever used of gods; while the 
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others, “‘is great,”’ “‘is living,” “is in the horizon,” 
“tis good,” “is mighty,” “is gracious,” are used of 
both gods and kings. Of the short names listed 
above, those that have the specially divine predi- 
cates are ijm (6.20), ip (22.2), ipj (22.17, 18), 
ipw (23.11) and in (32.26); those that have the 
predicates “‘is well,” “‘is watchful” are ijj (7.24), 
iwjj** (16.17, 18), tb (20.2), tb-i* (19.5, 6), ibj* 
(20.11, 12), thw (21.4), ipw* (28.18, 14) and 
inj (83.7). There is only one name that oc- 
curs in both these groups, namely ipw, which 
has predicates m§j, rij and Disregarding 
this exceptional case, which could doubtless 
be explained away, we may therefore tenta- 
tively regard im, ip, ipj and in as being de- 
rived from gods’ names, and ijj, iwjj, ib, ib-i’, 
ibj, ibw and inj as coming from kings’ names, 
while i remains doubtful. In connection with in 
as a god’s name, it is perhaps significant that, as 
Ranke points out (32, note 1) ’Imn-m-jht “Aman 
is in the horizon” occurs as a variant of ’In-m-jht. 
Interesting in connection with these apparent 
hypocoristica of divine names is also the god’s 
name ’Jsj of which examples were collected by 
Engelbach in Ann. du Serv. 22, 136 ff. Doubt- 
less Prof. Ranke will throw light on all these 
names, as on many others, in his second volume. 

Among other curious names in the installment 
before us may be mentioned the vocatives “O 
Bastet!” ““O Mat!” “O Monthu!” translated 
doubtfully by the author (5.10, 12, 13), but hardly 
susceptible of any other interpretation; and some 
that to us have a comic flavor: ‘“‘What’s he for?” 
**What’s she for?” ‘‘What is she?” ‘Here he 
is!” (14.19; 15.9; 45.9; 14.25). 

The following are critical notes on Prof. Ranke’s 
treatment of his material: 

Such transliterations as }4.t-nfr.t for “Isis ist 
gut” (4.7), ip.t-wr.t for “(die Géttin) ip.t ist 
gross” (22.8), assume a construction adjectival 
predicate after substantival subject, which 
probably does not exist.2 }%-nfrt can appar- 

1 Words given an asterisk are found with both 
the predicates énb and réj. 
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ently mean only “(the) good Isis,” while 
“Isis is good” is expressed by either nfr ’S or 
3st nfr.tj, and it is as containing the latter con- 
struction, with the Old Perfective, that we must 
presumably understand these names, as the au- 
thor has indeed done in one place where the verbal 
nature of the second element is more obvious, 
namely 3¥.t-r3.tj “Isis freut sich,” 4.10. 

In a number of names on p. 3 the word written 
first is transliterated as 3h.tj, i.e. “he of the hori- 
zon” (the solar god), in agreement with Sethe’s 
interpretation (cf. Borchardt, Grabdenkmal des 
Sahure, 117, n. 3). But the name 3.12, 
where the predicate (wr.tj) is in the feminine, and 
3.13, which can only mean “‘;ht (fem.) is my mis- 
tress” —ht-m-hnwt(.j)—make it very probable 
that some at least of the other names on this page 
must be read, as was done by Hoffmann (Die 
theophoren Namen, pp. 5, 11, 49, 56), as contain- 
ing not ;htj but :ht, which will be either the per- 
sonified “horizon” or an epithet of a goddess. 

3.2: a word nbt “‘die Goldene” is unknown, and 
this name, if correct (it is from an uncollated 
copy), perhaps means “ Nubti (Seth) is glorious.” 

9.4; 10.4, 6; 32.1, 25; 34.15: what looks like a 
final i in these names is probably merely substi- 
tuted for the seated-man determinative for super- 
stitious reasons. 

9.23; 11.13; probably “wegen des Festes” 
rather than “‘zum Fest” (-r Ab). 

11.2: read ij-k3w-j, “meine Kas kommen”? 

13.3; 45.23: the analogy of similar names, con- 
taining other verbs such as hw “protect,” snh 
“‘make to live” instead of mr “love,” as well as 
names with two verbs, as mr... ‘nh “desires 
shall live” makes it almost certain that names of 
this type are to be translated “the god X loves 
King X.” 13.3 will therefore be mr-pth-i‘h-mé 
“*Ptah loves Amasis,”” and 45.23 mr-ntr-issj “‘the 
God loves Isesi.” 

17.17: the second and third writings should 
surely be read nj-k}-iwn “a (or, my ??) ka be- 
longs to the Pillar (?).” 

Page 27, n. 1: ““mit Beiname” would seem to be 
correct rather than “‘als Beiname eines.” 

29.4: read imn-m-k}p ? 

44.8, 9, 11: better, probably, “(der Kiimpfer) 
ist gross,” “‘ist gut,” “ist stark,” similarly to 44.12, 
given doubtfully as “der Kimpfer ist gniidig.” 

2See Gardiner, Grammar, §§137, 320. Erman 
adheres to the older view in Aeg. Grammatik*, 
§470, Neuaeg. Grammatik?, §456, but apparently 
repudiates it in Aeg. Grammatik*, §471 Anm. 


Misprints seem to be few. 2.6: hm in the sec- 
ond writing should have the m-sign, not the m;*- 
sign. 6.15: for k read k. 18.20: there should be 
at at the end of the hieroglyphic writing. 29.11: 
the mS-sign is omitted. Page 42: second column: 
the references to notes 1 and 2 seem to be con- 
fused. 

BattTiscoMBE GUNN 
University Museum 
Philadelphia 


Eeyprian ANTIQUITIES IN THE NILE VALLEY: 
A DescriptivE Hanpsook, by James Baikie, 
D.D., F.R.A.S. With 61 illustrations and 106 
plans. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1932. xxviii+874 pp. $4.50. 

This very useful volume was completed, as re- 
gards the text, just before the death of its author, 
a Scotch writer whose works on ancient Egypt 
and the Near East, addressed to the general pub- 
lic, are well known. Its aim is to give a descrip- 
tion of the antiquities of the Pharaonic and 
Ptolemaic Periods on Egyptian and Nubian soil, 
including the collections in the Cairo Museum. 
It can therefore hardly avoid comparison with 
Baedeker’s Egypt, edited by Professor Steindorff, 
. the finest text-book on Egypt in existence; but 
in fact its scope is somewhat different. ‘‘Baede- 
ker,”’ which covers the modern as well as the an- 
cient Egypt and the Sudan, is before all things a 
handbook for tourists, and touches lightly on 
places that these seldom or never see; Dr. Baikie 
aimed rather at a general description of sites and 
monuments, regardless of their relative popular- 
ity, although he is careful to warn readers that 
this or that site (notably in the Delta) will not re- 
pay a visit. Excepting a chronological list of 
kings, in which the dates of the Cambridge Ancient 
History are followed, there is none of the intro- 
ductory matter which adds so much to the value 
of “Baedeker”; on the other hand Dr. Baikie’s 
descriptions are much more discursive and gen- 
erally readable; they introduce a great deal of 
historical information, and are frequently il- 
lustrated by extracts from the inscriptions and 
other texts. The book, in fact, will serve either 
as a handbook for tourists, or as a work for those 
who are interested in Egypt but are not con- 
templating a visit to that country. To the former 
class the numerous plans, to the latter the photo- 
graphs, will be specially welcome. 

The descriptions proceed in geographical order, 
from the coast to the Ethiopian remains at Naga, 
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above Meroé; to what extent the author himself 
went over the ground covered in this book is not 
clear, but doubtless most of it was known to him. 
To this reviewer the information given appears 
to be very accurate, and the opinions on contro- 
versial questions (apart from the ill-chosen chron- 
ology), to be judicious; evidently Dr. Baikie 
spared no pains in these respects. The publish- 
ers were able to obtain the collaboration of Mr. 
R. Engelbach, Keeper of the Cairo Museum, in 
the publication of the volume; it was he who saw 
the work through the press (with some conse- 
quent revision), made the index and wrote a use- 
ful appendix on proper names. One small slip 
in this last may be pointed out: the ancient pro- 
nunciation of “‘Tuthmésis’”’ contained a short, 
not a long vowel in the penultimate syllable; the 
Greek transcription of Egyptian 6 with démega 
ignored the quantity of the vowel, apparently in 
favor of its quality. 

This most readable book, which,: though 
larger than the indispensable ‘‘ Baedeker,” is no 
bulkier than many novels, may be heartily recom- 
mended to all visitors to Egypt and to many 
students. 

BatTiscOMBE GUNN 
University Museum 
Philadelphia 


Some TomBs oF TELL EN-NASBEH DISCOVEPED IN 
1929, a Special Report, by William Frederic 
Badé. Pp. 63, 23 pls. and figs. Palestine 
Institute Publication, No. 2, Berkeley, Calif., 
1931. $1.00. 

Tue Crrapet or Beru-Zour, a Preliminary Report 
of the First Excavation conducted by the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
and the American School of Oriental Research, 
Jerusalem, in 1931 at Khirbat et Tubeiqa, by 
Ovid Rogers Sellers. Pp. 92, 71 figs., 3 folding 
maps. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1932. $1.00. ~ 
Through various accidents, Dr. Badé’s mono- 

graph has suffered delay in notice, for which the 

Editors and the reviewer apologize. Out of the 

large material which Dr. Badé in his fruitful 

excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh (commenced in 

1926) the author here confines himself to the 

description of three typical tombs which he 

discovered on the site: Tomb 3, which he assigns 

to the beginning of the first millennium B.c.; 

Tomb 5, which dates from a probably earlier 

period, but which contains remains of the early 
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Hellenistic age; Tomb 4, whose Roman date can 
be made precise by a coin of Herod Archelaus 
found there. The brief monograph of 63 pages 
is enriched with 22 plates, with full descriptions 
of the pottery remains pictured. And it contains 
a large number of illuminating discussions on 
ancient sepulture, the character of the pottery 
discovered, and the cross-references to similar 
finds elsewhere, by which fairly exact dating may 
be obtained. The early deposit of an incense- 
burner (p. 26) adds to the accumulating proof of 
the longstanding use of incense in Palestine as 
against the skeptical view held by many phi- 
lologists. Dr. Badé’s distinguished labors are 
most concretely enriching American archaeo- 
logical science through the Palestine Institute 
with its Museum which he has established at 
Berkeley, California. 

Professor Sellers’ brief but beautifully illustrated 
Report presents the rich results that may be 
obtained from a single campaign on a well chosen 
archaeological site under competent scientific 
direction. The expedition, conducted last sum- 
mer, and now most promptly reported, is one of 
the filiales of the American School in Jerusalem, 
which has taken the lead in diffusing the ardor 
for Palestinian archaeological research through 
its friendly support of independent enterprises, 
through the contribution of the services of its 
expert staff in active participation, or, as in the 
case of the campaign at Beth-Zur, in the actual 
sharing of expert service and financial contribu- 
tion. Our country is coming to be dotted with 
local centres manned by scholars who have had 
the joy and experience of direct archaeological 
enterprise and who are amassing the collections of 
their finds for the permanent education of the 
community. The initial credit for the present 
enterprise is due to Professor Sellers and his 
Seminary and its generous friends; himself serving 
as Director, he was assisted by Professor Albright 
as Archaeological Adviser, along with the co- 
operation of Director McCown and other members 
of the American School, which also contributed 
$1000. Professor Sellers has herewith presented 
a Report of great distinction as his first-fruits as 
an archaeologist of the field. The subject, a tell 
to the north of Hebron on the road to Jerusalem, 
only mentioned three times in the Old Testament 
in lists of towns, was a keypoint in the wars be- 
tween the Seleucid dynasty and the Jewish rebels 
under the Maccabees. Its brief distinction be- 
longs to the second century B.c. This period of its 


history is richly illuminated by the finds of the 
expedition. Excavation has carried the history 
of a city on the spot back into the first half of the 
second millennium B.c., and the upper strata 
reveal successively the changing fortunes of the 
town: destruction towards the end of that millen- 
nium, its revival and fortification by Rehoboam, 
as reported in 2 Ch. 11:7 (the Chronicler’s 
statements, which it has been the fashion of 
critics to treat most skeptically, are now enjoying 
much archaeological corroboration), its prosperity 
during the Monarchy and destruction under 
Nebuchadnezzar’s conquest, then again fresh 
prosperity and a new culture under the Persian 
empire and its Hellenistic successors. One of the 
most interesting finds is the large underground 
reservoir discovered below the walls of the city 
(p. 27). The finds for the Persian-Hellenistic 
ages are of particular interest. For the early 
importation of Greek culture into the land pre- 
ceding Alexander’s conquest, may be cited the 
author’s remarks, p. 41: “‘Culturally, from the 
early part of the 5th century on, Palestine was 
dominated by Greece. The few objects showing 
Persian influence are almost negligible. There is 
no change in pottery forms or other objects at 
the coming of Alexander. The conqueror did not 
introduce Greek culture into Palestine.” This 
statement is a most important contribution to 
our knowledge of the history of the land. The 
chapter on Stamped Jar Handles reports 11 such 
stamps with the Hebrew inscription, “‘of the 
king”’; and there is a harvest of 17 legible Rhodian 
stamps. The booty in coins is especially rich, 
some 256 in number. The Ptolemies I-VI are 
represented, as also the Seleucids from Seleucus 
III to 100 B.c. Of greatest interest is the silver 
Jewish coin (no. 9, p. 73), with two Jewish names 
in Hebrew, the one “‘Hezekiah,” the other read 
by Albright as ““Onias,”” both of which names are 
historically distinguishable for Ptolemy I’s time. 
The coin gives unique testimony of the right of 
coinage granted by the Ptolemies to the high 
priests at Jerusalem. The argument from the 
absence of “‘the so-called Simon coins,” alleged 
to be attributed to Simon Maccabee, on p. 89, 
is to be noted. The Jewish coins are few. The 
mechanical reproduction of the coins is excellent, 
as is their cataloguing, accomplished with the help 
of numismatic experts, to whom due credit is 
given. 


James A. MonTGOMERY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE FLowinG VASE AND THE GOD WITH STREAMS, 
by E. D. Van Buren. Schoetz & Co., Berlin, 
1933. 

No one could reproach Mrs. Van Buren for not 
being a most diligent and enthusiastic archaeolo- 
gist. Again she has visited the leading Museums 
of the Old and the New World: Paris, London, 
Brussels, Berlin, Constantinople, Baghdad, New 
York, Yale, Harvard, Philadelphia, and scruti- 
nized private collections, the Southeck, Morgan, 
and the Ur collections. And the result of that un- 
tiring work is a corpus of the flowing vases in fifteen 
chapters and eight pages of bibliography. Three 
chapters are devoted to the flowing vases and the 
gods represented; four to such representations 
from archaic times down to the period of Agade; 
six cover the period of Gudea, third dynasty of Ur, 
first dynasty of Babylon, the second and first 
millennia. Two additional chapters treat of 
the same subject in Syro-Cappadocian art, and in 
the art of the Khabur region (Tell Halaf). 

Mrs. Van Buren has been fascinated by the 
subject so admirably studied years ago by Léon 
Heuzey in his “‘Le bassin sculpté et le symbole 
du vase jaillissant.”” She is conquered by the 
admirable decorative artistic treatment, which 
reveals so fully religious ideas. She calls that 
rightly an engrossing but complicated and exten- 
sive subject. At times the evidence so abundant 
and yet so indefinite and contradictory makes her 
hesitate. But she bravely makes up her mind 
and decides that the God with streams is Ea of 
Eridu, and whoever holds a flowing vase belongs 
to his family. And a large one it is, seven boys, 
and seven girls, and many servants, Marduk, 
Tammuz, Dumuzi abzu, Usmi the bifrons, 
Ningizzida, the water nymphs, the seven daugh- 
ters of Bau, the Igigi, the Arumaki. And es- 
pecially the wild man, the old Gilgamesh, the hero 
hunter fighting wild beasts, is resolutely entered 
into the clan, with a ‘Therefore he:should not be 
called the nude hero, but shouldbe given his 
proper designation of a son of Ea,” because once 
in a while he is represented holding a flowing vase, 
or a door post. All this sounds a little revolu- 
tionary. And even Ea, the god of the deep abyss, 
of springs and rivers, and naturally a god of 
vegetation, is declared a sun god, and so were 
members of his family, especially Marduk. And 
“it is probable that some of his functions were 
confused with those of Shamash. Either of them 
as judge might hold the toothed sword.”—So, 
poor Shamash is stripped of his old prerogatives, 
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the rays of light, the toothed sword, even the 
mountain climbing, to the benefit of the watery 
tribe of Ea. 

How much more to the point the remarks of 
Mrs. Van Buren about evolution in art, and re- 
ligious ideas; about how conceptions alter, and 
legends keep adding or transferring from one god 
to another; how an epithet becomes a personal- 
ity. And at times the inevitable confusion of 
types and gods. But in spite of the wise theory, 
Mrs. Van Buren is “‘tempted.”” The bird man is 
brought in judgment; he is not the bad Zu bird, 
and no texts so far have been discovered to ex- 
plain his story. But Usmi and the other officers 
who have him arrested are members of Ea’s 
family. They return triumphantly, the magic 
plant has been retrieved, and the thief is a captive. 
The God with the flowing vase cannot be any- 
body but Ea. The acrobatic fighting heroes 
must be the six sons of Ea. The water nymphs 
are goddesses of the same family—which is true of 
Nina. The perplexing male and female deities of 
the Karaindash temple at Uruk, are, thanks to the 
flowing vases, placed definitely in the family of 
Ea. Men and women, dressed or nude, holding a 
“not” flowing vase are lesser divinities of the 
court of Ea. 

All told, seals are seals and texts are texts. 
And the glyptic representations are so much 
older than the texts, that we cannot trust 
late literature, scarcely anterior to the Isin- 
Larsa and First Babylonian dynasty, to explain in 
detail works of art devised a thousand years be- 
fore. Even in the late edition of the Gilgamesh 
epic, it is not quite exact that he is “never cele- 
brated as fighting wild beasts.” It is expressly 
stated that he and Enkidu used to fight the lions 
and the wild bull of heaven, and other monsters. 
But the very type of the classical Gilgamesh in 
front face, with wild locks of hair and only a belt, 
holding in his arms two rampant bisons, is found on 
a royal harp of the time of Sbubad, when scarcely 
any figure of the god with flowing vase was 
known. The type of the hero hunter—half a 
man, half a god—may have been transferred to 
the hero fisher—goatfish, fish, tortoise—of the 
marsh land. But this is also, up to the Elamite 
hills, the land of Nimrod. 

And as far as Eridu and the water god are con- 
cerned, it is not certain the flowing vase is an ab- 
brievated symbol of the god with streams. I am 
in turn “tempted” to believe that the reverse 
process is the true one, and that the abzu water- 
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basin, and the flowing vase, and the tarkullu post, 
or kiskanu tree existed in Eridu long before any 
anthropomorphic representation of Ea. In fact 
the oldest graphic for the city of Fridu, is a great 
tarkullu post: NUN. And the archaic figure of a 
tree on the summit of mountains between goats 
heraldically grouped, is the original one and can- 
not be presumed to replace a god’s figure elimi- 
nated by degrees. 

But these remarks on a theory more or less 
underlying the whole volume, must not blind us to 
its great merit: the large field covered, the detailed 
and penetrating description of each seal or work 
of art, the grouping by periods, and the extension 
of research to the Cappadocian, Syrian, and 
Khabur regions. Such a monograph is a real 
inspiration and a guide. A last wish is for a 
drawing of each seal when a photograph is not 
possible. Seeing is believing. 

Lecrain 
University Museum 
Philadelphia 


In Tuessaty, by Hazel D. 
Hansen. (The Johns Hopkins Studies in 
Archaeology, No. 15. Edited by David M. 
Robinson.) Pp. xix+203; 85 figs.; 4 maps. 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1933. 
$4.00. 

Dr. Hansen’s monograph satisfies the long-felt 
need of a review of the Thessalian evidence pub- 
lished by Tsountas (1908) and by Wace (1912), 
and its correlation with the more recent evidence 
from Macedonia, Hellas, and from the Balkan 
area in general. This work is no mere review of 
previous publications, for Miss Hansen, while a 
Fellow at the American School at Athens in 1924 
and 1928, travelled extensively over Thessaly, 
visiting eighty-four mounds, gathering sherds 
from unexplored sites, and inspecting the local 
museums and collections elsewhere. The mate- 
rial is presented by periods, not by sites, and the 
classes of pottery are given descriptive names (e.g. 
Red on White) which are, however, equated on 
page 181 with the classification by letters (e.g. 
A3p). 

After an account of the archaeological investiga- 
tions in Thessaly to date and a discussion of the 
**Geographical Background,” the author de- 
scribes the characteristic pottery, house-types, 
burials, and miscellaneous objects of each period. 
Numerous illustrations supplement the text. 
Thessalian culture is most distinctive in the 


Neolithic Age, divided * :to two periods. Thessa- 
lian I (ca. 2800-2500 B.c.) is characterized by a 
developed pottery of fine fabric, notably Red 
Monochrome and Red on White wares, by houses 
usually rectangular in plan, the typical steatopy- 
gous figurines, celts, etc. An invasion from the 
Black Earth region ushered in the second Neolithic 
period, Thessalian II (ca. 2500-2300 B.c.) and 
introduced the megaron, the spiral, and the 
characteristic Dimini ware. This is the period 
of the so-called Dimini culture. 

After an intervening chalcolithic period, 
Thessalian III (ca. 2300-1900 B.c.), characterized 
by the “Crusted” ware, comes the true Bronze 
Age, Thessalian IV (ca. 1900-1200 B.c.). Thes- 
saly has now become virtually a part of the 
Aegean culture-area with Minyan and Matt- 
painted wares fairly common and eventually the 
pottery of Late Helladic II and III. However, 
“the Mycenaean culture was only thinly planted 
in Thessaly and radiated chiefly from the region 
of the Pagasaean Gulf.” The Bronze Age is fol- 
lowed by the Early Iron Age (ca. 1200-1050 B.c.), 
inaugurated by invaders from Macedonia. Dur- 
ing this period, Thessaly is more closely associ- 
ated with this region to the north than with Hellas. 

Possibly the most important part of this book 
is Chapter VI, entitled “Thessaly in the Pre- 
historic World.” Period by period, the different 
cultures having real or apparent contacts with 
Thessaly are discussed, briefly perforce but fully 
enough to show the interrelations which appear 
to have existed between Thessaly and other 
lands, notably Hellas, Troy, Black Earth region, 
Danubian area, and even Sicily and Southern 
Italy. Noteworthy is the presentation of the 
evidence of Danubian influence in Thessalian I. 
Rightly, in the reviewer’s opinion, Miss Hansen 
opposes Frankfort in his overemphasis of Danu- 
bian elements and follows Childe. 

A Museographical Index, four short tabular 
Appendices (on pottery, celts, and chronology), 
a Selected Bibliography, and a satisfactorily full 
Index conclude this useful work. 

Naturally in such an ambitious work, covering 
the cultures of widespread areas, there are points 
provocative of argument or at least query. For 
instance, the validity of the statement that it 
“is certain that the Minyans neither made nor 
used” Minyan ware depends upon one’s definition 
of Minyans (p. 99). And may not the “false- 
necked” amphorae from Pagasae (p. 109) be more 
reasonably dated in L. H. III rather than in 
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L. H. If? And the reviewer wonders if the 
beginnings, at least, of the Thessalian neolithic 
periods will not have to be pushed back several 
centuries, considering the stratigraphic evidence 
from the Peloponnesos. 

However, spatial limitations preclude the dis- 
cussion of all phases of a prehistoric civilization 
and the author readily admits that some views 
may have to be modified or revised by future 
excavations. Dr. Hansen has made a distinct 
contribution and her monograph must be given 
a place beside those great works on Thessaly: 
Tsountas, Dimini and Sesklo, and Wace and 
Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly; and, further, 
since it is more than a work on Thessaly, it is 
also to be recommended to the student of the 
prehistory of the Balkans and Southeastern 
Europe. 

J. Penrose 
University or Nortu 


CATALOGUE OF SCULPTURE IN THE DEPARTMENT 
oF GREEK AND RoMAN ANTIQUITIES OF THE 
British Museum, Vol. I, Part II, Cypriote and 
Etruscan, by F. N. Pryce, M.A., F.S.A., As- 
sistant Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties. London: Printed by Order of the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum. Sold at the 
British Museum and by B. Quaritch and by the 
Oxford University Press. 1931. 

This is the second installment of the new cata- 
logue of classical sculpture in the British Museum. 
The first, vol. I, part I, also by Mr. Pryce, com- 
prised the archaic Greek works; this one treats of 
the Cypriote and Etruscan. 

Though the British Museum possesses a repre- 
sentative series of Cypriote sculptures—derived 
chiefly from sanctuaries near the modern village 
of Dali and acquired from 1852 to 1897—they 
have hitherto received scant attention. Mr. 
Pryce’s publication is therefore most welcome; 
the more so since he has paid special attention to 
the intricate problems of chronology, and by his 
able and sensible classification has presented a 
convincing scheme. Naturally he owes much to 
J. L. Myres’s epoch-making work—The Hand- 
book of the Cesrola Collection, published by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1914; but he has 
taken into account also the more recent researches 
by A. W. Lawrence and V. Miiller affecting the 
dating of the earlier sculptures. (Their findings 
have been borne out by the recent Swedish 
excavations.) And so his account of the develop- 
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ment of Cypriote sculpture is consistent both 
historically and artistically. In other words, he 
shows the incongruity of dating the sculptures 
showing “Assyrian”’ influence in the eighth cen- 
tury B.c. and thus making Cyprus produce co- 
lossal and life-size statues a century before the 
rest of the Greek world. He endorses Lawrence’s 
argument that the resemblance of some early 
Cypriote types to Assyrian sculptures is fortui- 
tous and that they can be easily explained as 
variants of the Ionian types. And so Cyprus, in- 
stead of being an unexplained phenomenon, takes 
its place in a logical sequence. Here too it was 
Egypt that proved the strong stimulus in the pro- 
duction of large statues. During the time that 
Amasis was in possession of Cyprus (about 560- 
525 B.c.) monumental sculpture flourished. It 
continued, of course, after the Egyptian control 
ended. During the last quarter of the sixth cen- 
tury were produced the engaging works in almost 
pure Greek style, comparable to the later Maidens 
of the Akropolis. And then came an early deca- 
dence. 

Etruria presents a not dissimilar phenomenon. 
She too has an interesting early history culminat- 
ing in a flourishing artistic output during the sec- 
ond half of the sixth century; and then a sudden 
retrogression. The great artistic achievements of 
Greece proper during the fifth and fourth centuries 
are but faintly reflected in either Cyprus or 
Etruria. The Etruscan sculptures in the British 
Museum consist first and foremost of the female 
statuette of alabaster from the Polledrara tomb, 
one of the most important Etruscan sculptures 
which has survived (dated by Pryce 600-575 
B.c.), a few still earlier statuettes, evidently im- 
ported, a splendid male draped figure in the style 
of the early Branchidae, an exceptionally fine 
series of archaic urns, and then later examples of 
the third-century revival under the Roman 
hegemony. It is noteworthy that the “archaic” 
terracotta sarcophagus “from Cervetri” acquired 
in 1873 has been omitted. 

Mr. Pryce presents his material in orderly se- 
quence with concise but adequate descriptions 
and good illustrations. His Catalogue will serve 
not only as a publication of the valuable material 
in the British Museum but as an excellent addi- 
tion to our general works on Cypriote and 
Etruscan art. 


GiseLa M. A. Ricuter 
Tue Merropouitan Museum or ART 
New York 
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STAATLICHE MusEEN zu Beruin, KaTALoG DER 
STATUARISCHEN BRONZEN IM ANTIQUARIUM, 
Band I, Dre MINoIscHEN UND ARCHAISCH 
GRIECHISCHEN Bronzen, von Karl Anton 
Neugebauer. Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1931. 
Pp. x + 124, 34 Abb; 40 Taf. 46 M.80. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the rich 
collection of bronzes in the Antiquarium in Berlin 
is to be published in several volumes; for since 
Carl Friedrichs’ Catalogue—Geriithe und Bron- 
cen im Alten Museum—which appeared in 1871 
there has been no systematic presentation of this 
extraordinarily interesting material. The change 
in our conceptions of catalogues is indicated by 
the differences between Friedrichs’ concise classi- 
fication without illustrations and Neugebauer’s 
splendid presentation in which each piece is dis- 
cussed at length and illustrated often in three or 
four collotype views. 

This first volume includes the Minoan and 
archaic Greek bronze statuettes; the second is to 
contain the later bronzes from Greece, the third 
the South Italian and Italic, the fourth the im- 
perial Roman from Italy. The implements and 
utensils are to be described in subsequent install- 
ments. Dr. Neugebauer is eminently fitted to 
undertake this important publication, for he has 
long specialized in the study of ancient bronzes 
and has written a number of monographs on 
various aspects of the subject. 

The material here brought before us consists of 
a few Minoan examples, the most important being 
the Praying Woman acquired in 1888, a large as- 
sortment of geometric and post-geometric pieces, 
—chiefly animals from Olympia, and archaic 
Greek statuettes. The last include such famous 
pieces as the Kriophoros (pl. 19) from Crete, 
the Woman holding a lotus bud from Sparta 
(pl. 22), the engaging goat from Dodona (pl. 
29), the inscribed Apollo from Naxos (pl. 31), 
and the advancing warrior from the neighborhood 
of Dodona (pl. 40). 

The text is admirable—clearly the fruit of long 
and careful study. All required information is 
supplied, sometimes at considerable length, with 
careful notations of previous opinions; and im- 
portant original theories are frequently advanced. 
The only criticism the reviewer will allow herself 
to make is, first, the order in which the informa- 
tion is given. The significant things do not stand 
out sufficiently. Should not the real discussion 
and evaluation of the bronze be more prominently 


placed, instead of at the end—when the reader has 


waded through every conceivable kind of infor- 
mation? Second, the emphasis placed on the 
schools to which the various bronzes are as- 
signed seems disproportionate in a catalogue. 
Many such assignments are after all tentative and 
hardly lend themselves to a sound basis for classi- 
fication. It seems to the reviewer that more 
stress could have been placed on the chronology 
and successive development instead of the elusive 


geographical styles. M. A. RicutER 
Museum or ART 
New York. e 


GRIECHISCHE STEINSCHRIFTEN ALS AUSDRUCK 
LEBENDIGEN GEISTES, by Arthur Muthmann 
and M. Hartge. Pp. 80, 8 pls., 3 RM., Urban 
Verlag, Freiburg i.B., 1933. 

The fundamental thesis of this brief monograph 
—that the Greek genius must reveal itself char- 
acteristically in the monumental alphabet of the 
ancient inscriptions just as an individual reveals 
or betrays himself in his handwriting—is obvi- 
ously sound and opens up some interesting vistas. 
Even if the observation is not entirely new, it has 
never been seriously pursued, so that we must be 
grateful to Miss Hartge and her psychiatrist 
mentor, Dr. Arthur Muthmann, for developing 
the topic in a modern manner. The classicist 
will find little that is profound and much that is 
facile in the equations between Attic script and 
the Doric order or the discovery of the self-con- 
tained perfection of the Greek temperament in 
the shapes of the Ionic alphabet. The authoress 
is not very deeply versed in Greek studies and has 
perforce to content herself with psycho-analyzing 
the Greek genius through available specimens of 
its handwriting. A profounder knowledge of the 
patient might have improved the analysis. Yet 
anything which will make us look at the ancient 
inscriptions with new eyes or with a heightened 
feeling for their beauty and power is not to be re- 


jected or underestimated. — 


Bryn Mawr 


Sarpis. PuBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE ExcavaTION OF SaRDIs. VOLUME 
VII. Greek anp Latin Inscriptions. Part 
I. By W.H. Buckler and David M. Robinson. 
Pp. 198 + Plates XIII. Late E. J. Brill, Ltd., 
Publishers and Printers, Leyden, 1982. $15. 
This is a complete collection of the inscriptions 

of Sardis, with facsimiles (so far as possible), 
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transcription, translation, critical and other 
notes, and bibliography; that is, so far as they are 
composed in Greek and Latin. Of the 231 in- 
scriptions (nos. 1-228, with 93a, 10la, 101b), 
however, only nos. 16, 71, 140, 161, 211-213 are 
in Latin; 214 is a bilingual, Latin and Greek, and 
85 is a bilingual, Lydian and Greek; the remaining 
222 are in Greek exclusively. Of the total there 
are 106 which had previously been published, but 
6 of these are now in more complete form and 25 
others are based on fresh copies. The amount of 
new material is therefore very large. 

While the original stones or other sources were 
consulted so far as possible in the preparation of 
the volume, many of the inscriptions found by the 
American excavators in 1910-14 and stored in the 
‘“Museum” at Sardis were destroyed or taken 
away during the military operations of 1920-22; 
these have perforce been published from photo- 
graphs, squeezes, and drawings. 

The subject matter is varied: Nos. 1-20, Docu- 
ments and Public Records; 21-84, Honorific 
Texts; 85-101b, Votive Texts and Dedications; 
102-176, Sepulchral Inscriptions; 177-228, Mis- 
cellaneous Texts and Fragments. In date they 
run from perhaps 450 B.c. (No. 102) to the 5th 
or 6th Christian century; No. 176, a Christian 


epitaph, is possibly even as late as the 10th or 11th 
century, with interesting spellings including 


IlavBXos for Ilavkos.. Among the more notable 
ones are No. 1, a temple mortgage securing a loan 
made to Mnesimachos, apparently about 300-250 
B.c., but the inscription engraved considerably 
later; No. 4, a decree in honor of Timarchos, about 
155 B.c.; No. 8, a collection of 12 documents con- 
cerning Menogenes, inscribed about 5-1 B.c.; No. 
13, a resolution of the Hadrianic Stage Guild, 
about 125 a.p., now first published, but unfor- 
tunately so badly mutilated that no consecutive 
reconstruction and translation seem possible; 
No. 16, an imperial oratio reducing the cost of 
gladiatorial shows; No. 18, a declaration by the 
Union of Building Artisans, 459 a.p., showing 
group action against practices of employers; No. 
20, the speech of a governor, closely following 
Justinian’s Novellae viii and xvii, and therefore 
inscribed soon after the promulgation of the 
Novellae in 535 a.p.; No. 152, a sepulchral inscrip- 
tion with a curse. 

The first five of the eight just mentioned are 
among the inscriptions found by the American 
excavators in their campaigns, 1910-14 and 1922; 
it is regrettable that the authors did not give a list 
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of those found in this way, to set in proper per- 
spective the importance of their work. Thus 
among the 20 Documents and Public Records, 
12 were found by the Americans (Nos. 1-8, 11-18, 
16); of the 64 Honorific Texts, 27 were found by 
them (Nos. 21-24, 27-30, 32-38, 37, 49, 51-54, 
56-57, 62, 64-65, 67-69, 72, 82, 84); of the 20 
Votive Texts and Dedications, 14 were found by 
them (Nos. 85-93, 94-95, 97-98, 101la); etc. 

The inscriptions are followed by elaborate 
Indexes (pp. 167-198) and 13 full-page plates of 
the larger inscriptions. The whole volume testi- 
fies to the scholarship of the authors and the 
competence of the printer; I note however that 
four of the last seven Corrigenda on page 166 
themselves contain errors. Notably the last 
item should be referred to No. 79 C and not to 
No. 139. 

Rovanp G. Kent 
University OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Merropouitan Museum Srupies, Volume IV, 
Part 2. Pp. 149, 6 pls., 198 figs. The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York, March 
1933. $4.00. 

In “Campin and Van der Weyden Again” 
(pp. 131-150, 18 figs.), Alan Burroughs uses x-ray 
*‘shadowgraphs” to contrast the brushwork of 
Roger van der Weyden and the Master of Flé- 
malle. The Flémalle Master cannot be Roger; 
he may well be Robert Campin, though the 
writer would welcome confirmation of Hulin’s 
arguments. M. S. Dimand’s “An Early Cut- 
Pile Rug from Egypt” (pp. 151-161, colored 
plate, 14 figs.) discusses a rug from Antinoé; 
from the style of its border, he recognizes it as 
Coptic of the fifth century a.p. The patterns of 
the field imitate mosaic. The cut-pile fabric 
gives the rug special importance as the only 
Coptic example in this technique; till it -was 
known, we had only obscure hints in Byzantine 
literature that the Christian East used rugs of 
this weave and in “‘mosaic” style. 

A paper by Colin G. Fink and Arthur H. Kopp, 
“Ancient Egyptian Antimony Plating on Copper 
Objects” (pp. 163-167, 6 figs.) finds on a ewer and 
basin in the Metropolitan Museum proof that the 
Egyptians were able to plate copper with anti- 
mony by chemical process. 

William M. Ivins, Jr., in “‘An Undescribed 
Schongauer Trial Proof” (p. 168, 2 pls.) makes 
known an unfinished state of the “‘ Adoration: of 
the Kings” in the Metropolitan Museum. 
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Gisela M. A. Richter’s “‘Lydos”’ (pp. 169-178, 
plate, 20 figs.) publishes very faithfully and 
completely the remarkable black-figured krater 
lately acquired by the Museum; demonstrates 
the attribution to Lydos which she has already 
suggested in a provisional notice; convincingly 
assigns to him several other works, including the 
oinochoe signed by the potter Kolchos and the 
psykter London B 148 with its companion pieces; 
defines and appreciates the style of Lydos on 
these. vases. She treats with reserve most of 
Rumpf’s attributions to him. This article gives 
the investigator of Attic black-figure a new land- 
mark, which will be especially useful to those 
exploring an adjacent field, the difficult panel- 
amphoras of the middle period. 

“A Manuscript of the Book of the Fixed Stars” 
by Joseph M. Upton (pp. 179-197, 51 figs.) 
reproduces. with a commentary the charming 
illustrations of the Museum’s somewhat incom- 
plete copy, which was probably made in Persia in 
the fourteenth century. 

Oscar Waldhauer writes “On the Statue of 
Protesilaos in the Metropolitan Museum of Art” 
(pp. 198-208, 7 figs.); the lively and elaborate 
rhythm connects the type with the Ionic group of 
Pythagoras of Rhegion. 

“The Temple of Apollo at Bassae” (pp. 204— 
227, 2 pls., 22 figs.) by William Bell Dinsmoor is a 
brilliant and revolutionary study, one more 
triumph of this scholar’s infinite capacity for 
taking pains. Using new data yielded by recent 
field work, by the recovery of Haller’s papers, and 
by the removal of modern fillings from the frieze, 
he has applied several years of drudgery to the 
problems of the architecture and the sculpture. 
To indicate only some of the results of his work on 
the former: the shafts and capitals of the North 
exterior were heavier than elsewhere (imitation of 
Delphi); there were three Corinthian capitals at 
the rear of the main cella (two on angle but- 
tresses, one axial); Pausanias was wrong in his 
guessed date and the temple is earlier than the 
Parthenon. The sculpture of the interior frieze 
is placed by Dinsmoor in a new arrangement, 
which not only takes account of cuttings and 
structural relations previously unknown or ig- 
nored but also is aesthetically probable. He 
proves that the pediments originally had sculp- 
ture, which was removed by the Romans. 

A distinguished visitor, Erwin Panofsky, col- 
laborating with Fritz Saxl, contributes “‘ Classical 
Mythology in Mediaeval Art” (pp. 228-280, 60 


figs.). This is important, but contains lapses in 
classical scholarship, as to which the reviewer 
must imitate the merciful vagueness of the 
authors’ allusion to the “‘several funny mistakes” 
of a colleague. 

H. R. W. 


UnIvErsITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


ANCESTRAL PoRTRAITURE IN ROME AND THE ART 
or THE RepusBuic, by Annie N. Zadoks and 
Josephus Jitta. Allard Pierson Stichting, 
Universiteit van Amsterdam, Archaeologisch- 
Historische Bijdragen nitg. d. G. A. S. Snijder 
en D. Cohen. Amsterdam, 1932, Pp. xl+119, 
pls. xxii. 

The main thesis of the book is based on a 
brilliant idea. The author instead of following 
vague talk about death-masks has critically in- 
quired into their characteristic features with the 
following results: the bony structure of the head 
becomes more apparent in death-masks; the 
form of the forepart of the skull is very pro- 
nounced; temples and cheeks fall in; the eyes sink 
deep into the orbits. Going over Republican 
heads, the author assembles a well defined group 
which shows all or some of these features and 
discards others which have been wrongly con- 
nected with the death-mask. This part of her 
work is, I believe, a lasting contribution to Roman 
portraiture. In the other parts, however, she 
does not seem to be equally successful. Her 
reasoning is very sharp and critical, but some- 
times hypercritical. She has a predilection for 
strict logical order and fixed dates where the ma- 
terial does not allow it, and the pleasure she takes 
in argument makes her overlook the strength of 
the attacked position. I mention the most im- 
portant problems. The Italic style is defined as 
concise characterization with concentration of 
expression and neglect or subordination of second- 
ary parts. Art in Etruria from 300 B.c. onwards 
is spoken of as no longer Etruscan, but Italic. 
This is perfectly true, but it cannot be corrobo- 
rated by a change in the ethnical condition be- 
cause the short thick-set figure, adduced by the 
author, is found as early as the late archaic 
period, e. g. in the Tomba degli Auguri, and the 
refined type is not restricted to the earlier periods 
but occurs also in the Larthia Sejanti. Three 
elements are distinguished which constitute 
Italic art, the Hellenic, the indigenous, the local. 
I should prefer to assume only two, the Hellenic 
and the indigenous, the latter differentiated 
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according to the locality in which it arises, but 
everywhere “‘indigenous.” In a good discussion 
of the custom of funeral masks, the author is 
probably right in assuming that the Etruscans 
brought the custom to Italy; the coffins from 
Beth Shan, however, have nothing to do with 
Aegean masks, but are imitations of Egyptian 
anthropoid models, as Albright has proved 
recently (A.J.A. XXXVI, 1932, pp. 295 ff.). In 
a valuable treatment of the passages in Polybios 
and Pliny, which show that the Roman ancestral 
portraits were used as masks in funeral ceremonies 
and kept in the atrium, mention might have been 
made of some published Roman reliefs which 
picture shrines with such portraits. 

The periods of ancestral portraiture are suc- 
cessively characterized by magic significance, 
moralizing interpretation of its religious signifi- 
cance, rationalistic theory of its moral influence, 
artificial revival under Augustus, and snobbery. 
The sequence itself is very plausible and based on 
ancient passages, but the dates given to the first 
periods, that of magic significance until 200 B.c., 
moralizing interpretation until 90 B.c., lack founda- 
tion and are far too rigid. I see the beginning of 
a new period in Roman art about 120, not in 90 
B.c. Likewise the date 150 B.c. for the intro- 
duction of casting death-masks is not assured by 
any means. In regard to the chronology of the 
portraits in the first century, I disagree with the 
author in about eighty per cent, but this is a 
very difficult matter and my own chronology 
based on the evolution of style as it can be dis- 
covered in coins has not yet been printed and 
therefore not yet approved. Nevertheless the 
main argument of the author does not hold, I 
believe. She assumes a gradually vanishing 
influence of the death-mask on portraits, so that 
those showing the strongest influence of death- 
masks would be the earliest, but she has to admit 
that a statue at Naples which has such strong 
influence belongs to the beginning of the Empire. 
So here again a too rigid scheme collapses. The 
discussion of the contribution of ancestral por- 
traiture to the formation of Roman portrait- 
sculpture establishes the following results: neither 
the shape of bust nor sepulchral sculpture was 
influenced by the death-mask; the death-mask 
was not the source of Roman portrait-art in 
general; it had, nevertheless, an important 
function in so far as it lent a strong support to the 
rising realism; death-mask and realistic por- 
traiture are both expressions of the same men- 
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tality, as the author correctly formulates it. 
Only the assertion that Roman art emphasizes 
the bony structure in contrast to Greek art which 
is occupied with the surface seems, to me, open to 
question. The connection between death-masks 
and realism is illustrated by instances of its use 
in the 18th century for royal persons in France 
and in the 15th in Florence. Lastly the author 
tries to show that the so-called “ius imaginum” 
of curule magistrates is nothing but a construction 
without foundation made by modern scholars and 
that every Roman who liked it could leave his 
portrait to his descendants whether it had the 
form of a mask or not. Whether this be true or 
not, here, as in the whole book, the author has 
the merit of having clarified by clear reasoning 
and sharp definition the meaning of the various 
terms, funeral mask, death-mask, ancestral 
portraiture, ordinary portrait art, imago and ‘so 
forth, and has so brought us closer to the solution 
of the difficult problems of early Roman por- 
traiture. 

VALENTIN MULLER 


Bryn Mawr 


FoRMA ORBIS ROMANI: CARTE ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE 
LA GAULE ROMAINE DRESSEE SOUS LA DIRECTION 
pE M. Aprien Buancuet. Fase. I: Carte 
(PARTIE ORIENTALE) ET TEXTE COMPLET DU Dfi- 
PARTEMENT DES ALPEs-Maritimges, by Paul 
Couissin; CARTE (PARTIE ORIENTALE) DU DE- 
PARTEMENT DES BassEs-ALPEs, by Count Henry 
de Gérin-Ricard: Text, Pp. xii + 55, pls. I-IV, 
figs. in text 1-3; Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1931. 
Fasc. II: CARTE (PARTIE ORIENTALE) ET TEXTE 
COMPLET DU DEPARTEMENT DU Var, by Paul 
Couissin, A. Donnadieu, Paul Goby, A. 
Blanchet, and Count Henry de Gérin-Ricard: 
Text, pp. xvi + 78, pls. I-IV, figs. in text 
1+4, Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1932. 90 fr. 
These folio brochures of text and accompanying 

maps form the first two installments of the great 

work on Roman Gaul projected by the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres of the Institut de 

France, under the general direction of A. Blanchet, 

well known for his contributions to the subject. 

The completed series will include seventy-eight 

maps and descriptive texts for continental 

France, and three more for the island of Corsica. 

The maps are on a scale of 1: 200000, following 

that of the Service géographique of the French 

army. 
Fasiculus I contains the text relating to the 
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antiquities of the Alpes-Maritimes. But the 
corresponding map, marked Nice, does not com- 
prehend the entire Department since the scale 
used makes other divisions necessary. Thus the 
southwestern corner of the Alpes-Maritimes, west 
of Antibes, is shown on the map corresponding 
with fasiculus II. It also contains a small eastern 
section of the adjacent Department of Basses- 
Alpes to the west and a corner of northwest Italy 
tothe east. This part of the work lists the antiq- 
uities found in the twenty-six cantons and the 
principality of Monaco—271 communes in all— 
of the Alpes-Maritimes. The more important 
sections are devoted to the cantons of Villefranche 
(4-8) including the commune of La Turbie (4-6), 
Nice (Nicaea, 8-18) including that of Cimiez 
(Cemenelum: Pl. IV reproduces the ruins of its 
amphitheater and text fig. 3, shows the aque- 
ducts), and Antibes (Antipolis, 19-28). 

The description of the antiquities of La Turbie 
is typical of the rest of the text. The name is a 
corruption of the Tropaeum Alpium set up in 7-6 
B.c. by Augustus on the cliff above the promon- 
tory of Monaco near the highest point of the 
Ligurian coast-road, Via Julia Augusta, extend- 
ing from Vado (Vadis Sabatis) westward to 
Antibes. The road was completed 12-11 B.c., 
and is known from the Antonine Itinerary (295-7) 
and from twenty-one milestones found along it 
(in part listed p. 52), their positions indicated by 
red crosses on the map. Most of the architec- 
tural adornments of the trophy have been used 
long since in constructing the modern village, 
though some are preserved in museums at Copen- 
hagen, St. Germain, Monaco and La Turbie. 
Its famous inscription, many of whose fragments 
are in the museums of Nice, La Turbie, and St. 
Germain, was identified in 1521 by Lopez de 
Zuniga, and is still partly legible but fully known 
to us from Pliny’s transcription (H.N. ITI, 136-7). 
It records the names of forty-eight tribes brought 
under Roman dominion during Augustus’ Alpine 
wars. Text fig. 2 reproduces the ruin as trans- 
formed into a castle in the thirteenth century and 
so used to the end of the seventeenth, while Pls. 
I-III reproduce it before 1909, in 1910, and 1912 
respectively, the last showing it after the replace- 
ment of two broken columns with architrave and 
cornice on the western side. 

Fasiculus II discusses Roman finds in the De- 
partment of the Var, the territory corresponding 
with that of the Roman civitas Forojuliensium, 
a part of the Provincia Narbonensis secunda. the 
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modern Fréjus and cantons to the west of it. 
Nearly one-third of the Text (1-22) is concerned 
with Fréjus itself and its immediate environs, 
while the rest (22-69) treats of the twenty-seven 
other cantons (with 280 communes in all) to the 
west. Here again the accompanying map, 
marked Antibes, does not correspond with the 
text, since, apart from the southwestern corner of 
the Alpes-Maritimes, it includes only the eastern 
section of the Department of the Var, and so not 
any of the other twenty-seven cantons described 
in the text as west of Fréjus. Here the chief 
interest is centered on Fréjus and its communes 
St. Raphael, Agay (Athenopolis), and Les 
Ferriéres. 

Fréjus is on the site of Colonia Octavanorum 
Pacensis classica Forum Julii, founded by Julius 
Caesar in 44 B.c. and known from notices by vari- 
ous classical writers—Strabo, Pliny the Elder, 
Tacitus, Ptolemy, and the Antonine Itinerary. 
Its port was an important station of the Roman 
fleet from Augustus’ time on. It lay on the 
western extension of the Via Julia Augustus 
mentioned, the whole stretch from Antibes to 
Arles (Arelatum) at the head of the Rhone delta 
being called Via Aurelia in the Antonine Itinerary 
(297-9), though the name is a misnomer since it 
does not appear on any of the recovered twenty- 
two milestones (which date from Augustus to 
Constantine II (p. 72). Here, as clearly shown 
on the Plan du Forum Julii in the map portfolio, 
which distinguishes by colors the port, naval ar- 
senal with its dockyards, and colony of the eighth 
legion, made in 1931 by Dr. A. Donnadieu, Di- 
rector of the Musée archéologique of Fréjus, is a 
discussion of the various Roman ruins. It is a 
longish list, including walls, gates, towers, ram- 
parts, parade grounds, praetorium, “‘pharos” 
tower, baths, hospital. palaestra, forum, theater, 
amphitheater, fullonica (fullers’ shops), horrea 
(granaries), reservoir, aqueducts, cisterns, mile- 
stones and boundary stones, roads, house founda- 
tions, inscribed stones both votive and funerary, 
tombs and sarcophagi, sculptures, mosaics, coins, 
pottery, lamps, glassware, and a multitude of 
small bronze objects. It quite supersedes the 
earlier work of C. Jullian, Fréjus romain, Paris, 
1886. 

The two texts include bibliographies of works 
mentioned: I, works in French, Italian and Latin 
(IX-XII), supplemented by a special list of 
French books on the Roman roads of the area 
(51); II, works only in French, (XJ-XVI), and 
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special ones on Roman roads in the Department 
of the Var (71). Tables des matiéres replace the 
usual indexes, which because of the detailed na- 
ture of the text would have been too long. The 
two brochures may be said to represent fully the 
present state of knowledge of Roman archaeology 
in this corner of France. The character of the 
first two publications of this ambitious work 
shows how increasingly important for Roman 
studies in France the entire series will be. 

Water Woopsurn Hype 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


CoMPANION TO THE Strupy OF PoMPEII AND 
HERCULANEUM (pp. 36) and A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
Guipe to Latium aND SouTHERN Erruria 
(pp. 34), both by A. W. Van Buren, third 
edition, 1933, printed for the American Acad- 
emy in Rome (obtainable also 101 Park Ave., 
New York). 

The exhaustion of previous editions of these 
two pamphlets has called forth the present edi- 
tions. In them Professor Van Buren has feol- 
lowed his former policy of placing a convenient, 
authoritative and up-to-date thread through the 
maze of bibliography in the hands of his students 
who are dazzled by the myriad sights and locali- 
ties before them. No one is better qualified than 
he to undertake this task, and in the present cases 
he has produced a pair of helps which continue to 
reflect his wide personal experience, profound 
knowledge of publications, and his unfailing 
thoroughness. A welcome innovation is the in- 
clusion of Herculaneum with Pompeii, and the 
additional assistance of Dr. Boethius’ personal 
marginalia is acknowledged in both booklets. 
Felicitous brief notes on the sites themselves will 
pleasantly refresh the memories of those who 
have made excursions to them, and the bibliog- 
raphies are indispensable for library work on 


either side of the Atlantic. H. Comrorr 
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Tue RockeretteR McCormick New Testa- 
MENT: Volume I, Facsimile with Introduction 
by Edgar J. Goodspeed. Pp. xii + 44 + 124 
color facsimiles. Volume II, The Text, by 
Donald W. Riddle. Pp. xiv + 210. Volume 
III, The Miniatures, by Harold R. Willoughby. 
Pp. xv1 + 564 (125 plates). Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1932. $50. 

One must bow in admiration before this mag- 
nificent and scholarly work. For excellence and 
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(number of reproductions in color the Facsimile 
volume stands in a class by itself. The Introduc- 
tion to this volume gives the history of the manu- 
script and ably sums up the results of the differ- 
ent studies based upon it. 

Volume II will interest primarily New Testa- 
ment scholars and it is this part that I have at- 
tempted to review. That a minuscule manu- 
script of the late 138th century, bought for its 
miniatures, should have any textual importance is 
remarkable, but that its text should prove to be of 
great interest is almost unparalleled. 

The manuscript, which has been assigned the 
number 2400 by von Dobschiitz, contains all of 
the New Testament except the Apocalypse. 
With great ingenuity and industry and with the 
aid of Professor Willoughby’s studies on the min- 
iatures the editor has retraced much of the early 
history of the manuscript. The results thus ob- 
tained were used as a foundation for a thorough 
study of the text. This however proved far more 
interesting and had its affiliations with far older 
sources than the origin of the manuscript had 
suggested. Here Professor Kirsopp Lake’s stud- 
ies on the Caesarean text were of the utmost 
assistance, and grateful recognition is given. 

In the Gospels the text is a mixture of Caesa- 
rean with that type of old Syrian called K* by von 
Soden. The nearest relatives among the minus- 
cules, MSS 480, 482 (481, 483, 484), were dis- 
covered and the relationship is shown in a series of 
tables second only in interest to those showing the 
relationship to the Caesarean text. 

In Acts and the Catholic Epistles the text 
seems of the ordinary Syrian type. In the 
Epistles of Paul there is an excellent text, which 
Professor Riddle calls ‘“‘strongly neutral,” but 
which others might term “Alexandrian.” The 
only near relative among the minuscules is MS 
330 and both are closely related to the uncials 
D E F G, a diluted form of the Western text. 
There can be no question that MS 2400 has an 
even more valuable text in the Epistles of Paul 
than in the Gospels. 

There are a few points, all minor ones, which 
seem to require correction or addition: 

P. 4, 1. 12, on the alteration of quire numbers, 
there should be reference to the unnumbered 
quire between quires 7 and o. 

P. 119, I miss reference to the work of H. C. 
Hoskier, who, since his publication of minuscule 
700 (604) in 1890, has been a consistent defender 
of the value of the minuscules and early Versions. 
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His latest work, Concerning the Text of the Apoc- 
alypse, London, 1929, records the variants of all 
the known MSS of the Apocalypse and classifies 
them in groups. 

P. 122 ff., the designation “neutral text” is 
used without a reference that von Soden and 
others have considered it only the “‘ Alexandrian” 
text. 

On p. 204 f. there is evidence given, showing the 
mixture of different text types in the same scrip- 
torium. The observation is in point, but it must 
not be used to explain every mixture of texts, nor 
need it be assumed that a mediaeval scriptorium 
would have had pure types of text. Many of the 
older MSS must have started with mixed texts, 
when Bibles were made up from separate books; 
cf. the Alexandrinus and the Freer Gospels. 

The printing is excellent and quite free from 
errors and infelicitous expressions. I noted only 
the following: 


P. 13, 1. 8, “variants . . . is 

P. 13 and elsewhere, “‘ Acts-Catholics” 

P. 108, |. 19, “‘difference between these two 
MSS from” 

P. 117, 1. 4 from bottom, “‘codex Beza”’ 

P. 128, last line, “is variant with” 

P. 129, 1. 17, ““combination of BDW® omit” 

P. 147, last line, “obtain as the supporting 
witnesses . . . are noted.” 

P. 177, 1. 26, “‘or” (read of ?) 

Henry A. SANDERS 
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The first and most obvious reason for register- 
ing pleasure at the appearance of the facsimile 
publication of the Rockefeller McCormick New 
Testament in Chicago lies in the fact that the 
facsimile is so magnificently carried in full color. 
Such welcome though lavish gestures are after all 
comparatively rare in the field of manuscript 
publications where a few representative color 
plates must usually suffice to give the full impres- 
sion of the color. 

But of even greater interest and importance is 
the text volume in which the miniatures of the 
manuscript are discussed by Professor Harold 
Willoughby. At the beginning of the volume 
(III) there is a short introduction on the general 
development of Byzantine Illumination by Pro- 
fessor Charles R. Morey of Princeton University. 
This introduction is of particular significance to 
students of Byzantine Art in that it presents 
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concisely and clearly the revised picture of the 
development of Byzantine Art in the light of the 
most recent studies in that field—a revision long 
since needed, with all due deference to Kondakov. 

The manuscript is a fine example of the style of 
the Paleologian period. It contains the four 
Gospels, Acts, and the Epistles. At the end of 
the manuscript in its present condition is the pic- 
ture of David with his musicians, the favorite 
frontispiece to the Book of Psalms, now missing. 
This combination of the New Testament with the 
Psalms was a favorite practice in Byzantine 
times. The miniatures (90 of them) exhibit 
many variants from earlier tradition, and supply, 
to the gratification of students of iconography, a 
series of about nine new scenes not found else- 
where in Byzantine illumination—which latter 
fact alone would give it an important place among 
Byzantine manuscripts. Several of the original 
pages containing miniatures have been cut out of 
the manuscript and new pages containing the 
excerpted text only inserted in their place. Pro- 
fessor Willoughby has indicated what these lost 
miniatures probably were on evidence taken from 
other gospel picture-cycles. 

In his description and discussion of the minia- 
tures, Professor Willoughby has laid special em- 
phasis on the problems of iconography and has 
left no stone of labor unturned. One marvels at 
the patience and industry which his work reflects. 
Each illustrated passage is taken up in order and 
is discussed in relation to its traditional iconog- 
raphy. How each scene agrees with or varies 
from tradition is carefully noted. For the con- 
venience of the reader the text illustrated is 
placed at the head of each description, with refer- 
ences also to parallel passages in the other gos- 
pels or to apocryphal writings; for the artist fre- 
quently composed his pictures from these other 
sources. At the end of the volume there are 
valuable indexes to the bibliography and to the 
texts as well as a series of one hundred and 
twenty-five plates containing comparative illus- 
trative material. 

In his careful and scholarly work, Professor 
Willoughby offers to the student of Byzantine 
Art the first source and reference book in English 
in the field of Byzantine gospel-iconography 
worthy to take its place alongside the monu- 
mental achievements of the French scholars 
Gabriel Millet and Henri Omont. 

Ernest T. DEWaLD 
Princeton University 
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Tue ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE OF BetH ALPHA. By 
E. L. Sukenik. Jerusalem, The University 
Press, 1932. Pp. 58 with 27 plates and numer- 
ous illustrations. 35 sh. 

Magnificently published with the financial 
assistance of the Tempel Emanu-El of New York, 
and ably described and interpreted by Prof. 
Sukenik, its excavator, the Beth Alpha synagogue 
(400-600 a.p.) adds important data to our knowl- 
edge of ancient Oriental synagogue architecture 
and decoration. The building situated in the 
valley of Jezreel, and discovered by accident in 
1928, is of the general type found in Galilee; that 
is, it has the usual three-door facade, the nave 
separated into three parts by two rows of columns 
supporting a balcony, and the enclosed courtyard 
at the side of the edifice. There are two architec- 
tural features of particular interest, an apse and a 
narthex introduced into the general pattern, and 
the secondary transfer of the enclosed courtyard 
to the front of the building at a late date. Con- 
tinued accommodation to the basilica is evident 
in the first of these features. The most impor- 
tant thing about the Beth Alpha synagogue is its 
excellently preserved mosaic floor. Though a 
mute token of the rapid deterioration of Oriental 
art since the days even of the Jerash synagogue 
(300-500 a.p.), the mosaics are none the less of 
great significance. They comprise three main 
panels. That nearest the apse depicts what the 
Jewish worshipper saw when looking into the 
apse, namely the Ark of the Law with its curtains, 
the candelabra and the various ceremonial ob- 
jects. The square center panel is inscribed with 
two concentric circles, the inner one containing 
the chariot of the sun, the outer, zodiacal signs. 
The seasons appear in the corners of the inscribed 
square. The importance of these designs and 
images is revealed by the virtual duplication of 
the center panel in the mosaics of the Naarah 
synagogue (500-700 a.p.) and the bricks from the 
ceiling of the Dura synagogue. 

Most important of all is the third panel, de- 
picting the sacrifice of Isaac. This is the second 
of three extant Jewish mosaics treating Biblical 
scenes, the first being that of the Jerash syna- 
gogue which shows the animals and sons of Noah 
leaving the ark, the third that of the Naarah 
synagogue which once represented Daniel in the 
lion’s den. The discovery of the synagogue at 


Dura (245 a.p.) by the Yale University expedi- 
tion, has brilliantly confirmed for a much earlier 
date the Jewish use of art to portray Biblical 
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scenes to which these mosaics first called atten- 
tion. ‘Together with the mosaics of these Pales- 
tinian synagogues, the exquisite paintings cover- 
ing the walls of the Dura edifice open up entirely 
new vistas into the use of art by the ancient Jews 
and into the influence of Jewish art on Christian 
iconography. It is interesting to note that 
among the host of Biblical scenes in the Dura 
murals, the sacrifice of Isaac shown in Beth Alpha 
reappears. We are happy to learn that Professor 
Sukenik, to whom we are so greatly indebted for 
the Beth Alpha publication, will soon present us 
with a general treatise on synagogue art and 
architecture. 

Cart H. 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Monuments ByzantTINs DE CurtT&A DE ARGEs, 
by O. Tafrali. Paris, Geuthner, 1931: 1 vol. 
text (in French) xxi + 352 pp., and portfolio of 
146 collotype and 12 color plates. 750 frs. 
This monograph, the work of the distinguished 

director of the Museum of Antiquities at Jassy 

and professor at the University of Jassy, is chiefly 
concerned with the beautiful “Princely Church” 
of St. Nicholas at Curtéa de Arges, the oldest of all 

Rumanian churches, a dignified building with 

notable interior frescoes. Reference is also made 

to a ruined chapel of San Nicoar&, to a hospice 
chapel called the Bolnita, and to a church of the 

Dormition of the Virgin, also called St. Philothea. 

The well known and somewhat fantastic episcopal 

monastery church built in 1520 is not treated, 

partly because it has already been published in 
detail, and partly because modern restorations 
have greatly injured its old character. 

After giving a copious bibliography of source 
material and collateral works, M. Tafrali points 
out shortcomings in the earlier publication of St. 
Nicholas by the Buletinul Comisiunii Monumen- 
telos Istorice (1917-23—Curtea-Domneasdd de la 
Argig) and remarks also on the injuries and 
changes to the painted decoration during the re- 
cent restoration. He then proceeds to a careful 
demonstration of his belief that the traditional 
date of St. Nicholas is the correct one; it is the 
most fully supported by documentary evidence, 
and fits best into the historical puzzle of Balkan 
mediaeval history. This would place its con- 
struction at about 1238-40, under the Wallachian 
Prince Négru-Voda, and make it a significant ex- 
pression of the reaction of Orthodoxy against at- 
tempted ecclesiastical conquest by the Popes after 
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the iniquitous Fourth Crusade of 1204. Arges 
was a Byzantine see as early as 900 a.p. The 
chapel of St. Nicoari was perhaps a Romanist 
cathedral for some time, but the see was aban- 
doned, and the ‘Princely Church,” though it is 
not now a cathedral, stands as a witness to the 
tide of feeling which drew the Balkan peoples 
toward the Eastern Patriarchate in this period. 

Telling arguments in favor of the thirteenth- 
century date are the facts that the scheme, in 
plan and elevation, is a simple domed cross; that 
the brick and stonework are relatively simple, 
and that the whole is very closely related to 
Thracian designs of the period. Had the church 
been built in the fourteenth century, as some crit- 
ics believe, there would have been signs of influ- 
ence from Serbia, where a very influential school 
was developed. This, then, is the building to 
which M. Tafrali devotes a careful description, 
with many notes and references, and a well con- 
sidered historical background, together with a 
suitable series of geometrical drawings. The 
text is not so simply arranged as might be, be- 
cause of controversy regarding many of the 
points considered. 

The chief interest of the book for many will be 
its detailed description and excellent illustration 
of the painted interior of the Princely Church. 
Plates xxv-cxliv, including all of the color plates 
but one, are devoted to these beautiful frescoes. 
The greater part are of Greek workmanship, and 
dated 1262-72. The collotypes include many 
interesting details at a conveniently large scale, 
while the color plates are evidently true to the 
spirit of the originals. 

M. Tafrali’s monograph was prepared with the 
aid of grants from the Rumanian Academy, the 
French Ministry of Public Instruction, and the 
National Bank of Rumania; it has been finely 
printed by Protat Fréres. The author acknowl- 
edges his debt to his “‘illustre maitre,” M. Charles 
Diehl, who helped to bring the work to conclusion. 

KeEnnetu J. CONANT 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
ScHoo. or ARCHITECTURE 


Tue MonasTeRIEs OF THE WApr ’N Natron, 
Part II: The History of the Monasteries of 
Nitria and of Scetis, by Hugh G. Evelyn White 
(edited by Walter Hauser). The Metropolitan 


Museum of Art: Publications of the Egyptian 


Expedition, VII. 
19382. 


xliv+500 pp., 8 pl. 4to. 
Price in paper $15.00, in boards $17.50. 
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The monasteries of the Eastern world were 
once to be numbered by the thousand. Now 
only a few remain, and in many cases the situa- 
tion of houses mentioned in literature or in the 
colophons of manuscripts is a matter of great 
obscurity. It is in fact to be wished that some 
one would compile from catalogues and the in- 
dexes to the Acta Sanctorum a list of all the monas- 
teries that are known to have existed, with a 
statement of where they were situated, or, if that 
cannot be found, where they are mentioned and 
by whom. 

Few really ancient monasteries still are inhab- 
ited. St. Catherine’s on Mt. Sinai is, I suppose, 
the oldest Greek one, but in Egypt the Coptic 
monasteries, poor and decayed as they are, can 
claim a higher antiquity. They are the remains 
of a great complex of hermits living in Lauras 
which, as it were, crystallized into monasteries. 

The psychology of monasticism has scarcely 
been fully studied. In many cases, if not in all, 
at the beginning of the story stands a hermit. 
Either afflicted with agoraphobia. ~ nspired by a 
desire for solitary communion with God, he lived 
in the desert. But his fame usually spread; 
others like-minded with himself came to live 
nearby, to benefit from his conversation. That 
produced a “Laura.” A little later the Laura 
adopted a constitution and acquired a large 
building. That made a monastery. Such seems 
to be a rough outline of all monastic history. It is 
as true of Mt. Athos in the Middle Ages as of 
Egypt in the fourth century. 

To work out the details of the history of any 
one locality is a laborious though fascinating task. 
Mr. Evelyn White has done more than any one to 
do this for the early Egyptian monasteries of the 
desert near the Delta, and though he died before 
his work could be printed, he has found a loyal 
and efficient editor in Mr. Walter Hauser, whose 
work is now published in a most sumptuous 
volume issued by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, supported by a generous donation by Mr. 
Walter Harkness. 

It contains, notably at the beginning, a discus- 
sion of the topography and history of two groups 
of monastic foundations. (1) Those of Mount 
Nitria, (2) those of Scetis, in the Wady Natrun. 
The exact situation of these foundations was ob- 
scure, but Mr. White’s work seems to have solved 
the problem, and he has worked out the history of 
each with meticulous care. It is a really great 
Probably there are many small 
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points which will call for future debate; certainly 
the discussion of Macarius as a writer is insuffi- 
cient, but on many points of historical and topo- 
graphical importance the last word has been said. 

The following chapters elucidate the history of 
the various monasteries. They are delightfully 
written and much of them is a real contribution; 
but the sections dealing with theological contro- 
versy seem rather weak. No one is likely to 
study the theology of the Egyptian monks in 
vacuo; to be fruitful such a study must be based on 
a real knowledge of the theological movements in 
the great Church, of Arians, Chalcedonians, 
Monophysites, and others. Therefore this side of 
the book under review falls between two stools. 
(a) It does not help the specialist in the most 
efficient way: the new information given to him 
would have much more usefulness if printed with 
a minimum of “trimmings” in some “learned 
periodical.”” (b) It is not enough for general 


students, and even if it were, its method of publi- 
cation renders it wholly inaccessible to most of 
them. 

We are all immensely grateful to the Metro- 
politan Museum, and to Mr. Harkness for this 
beautiful book, and I hesitate to commit the 
apparently ungracious act of questioning the 


desirability of its form. Nevertheless, in all 
friendliness, and in a spirit of enquiry rather 
than criticism, I am compelled seriously to ask 
whether this book is printed and published in 
the right way. 

As it stands it is magnificent to beheld. But it 
is inconvenient to read and impossible to buy. 
For practical purposes it is too heavy to read 
easily because of its size and the thickness of its 
paper. Moreover the width of the column of 
print puts considerable strain on the eyesight. 
In an age when library usage demands uniformity 
of size, any book in more than octavo size has to 
present a special reason for its enormity. I do 
not think that this volume could present any suc- 
cessful plea. As it is, no professional teachers, 
and few libraries can afford the price. 

Furthermore, an analysis of its contents sug- 
gests that its several parts will be needed by differ- 
ent persons. The discussion of the topography is 
certainly one of the most important sections. It 
is of vital interest to all who are studying the 
early history either of Christian Egypt in general 
or of monasticism in particular. This section is 
twenty-five pages long. If it had been published 
as a separate monograph it would have been 
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accessible to every bne who needs it, have been 
highly valued and widely used. On the other 
hand, there is hardly a word in the preceding sec- 
tion on the origins of monasticism which really 
gives new light to the special student, who has 
read it all before in various forms. This is es- 
pecially true because it does not touch that side of 
monasticism which certainly will be the focus of 
discussion in the future. 

The study of the history of religions has passed 
through several stages. There has been first the 
collection of facts bearing on its external history. 
That stage is not complete, but the main points 
are now well known. The second stage was the 
working out of the ideology of monasticism 
whether Christian, heathen or Jewish. That also 
has been faced with some thoroughness, though it 
is far from finished. But there remains the study 
of monasticism from the point of view of psychol- 
ogy. Nothing which omits this will really be of 
any value for any students who are not content to 
churn up old facts into new volumes. 

Thus the question which I am really raising has 
a double head: 

(1) 1 do not think that I am alone in urging 
that for the purpose of helping scholarship more 
could be done for much less expenditure by print- 
ing real contributions to learning in a more acces- 
sible though less beautiful way. . 

(2) The preceding criticism implies the exist- 
ence of properly edited “‘learned periodicals,” not 
too sumptuous, and not “interesting to the pub- 
lic.” But they do not adequately exist in Amer- 
ica. Nevertheless, the way of progress is not 
obscure. We have today a ‘Council of Learned 
Societies” and few institutions have been more 
useful not only in providing funds, but also in pre- 
venting waste. Is the time not here when we may 
reasonably expect the closer codperation of 
‘learned periodicals,” which could practically if 
not nominally pool existing endowments and if 
necessary seek others to secure the cheap and 
workmanlike publication of professional articles. 
If such a scheme had been in existence, much of 
this magnificent volume could have been printed 
much more usefully, and much which was neces- 
sary for the completeness of the single volume 
could have been advantageously dropped alto- 
gether. What is needed is not so much new or- 
ganization as a change of heart, so that scholars 
and scholarly institutions will frown on rather than 
encourage the expenditure of funds given by a 
wealthy Maecenas on the outward decoration of 
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learned works, which could have been published 
as efficiently if less gorgeously for half the money. 

Krrsopp Lake 
CamBripGE, Mass. 


Tue OF ANKING AND THEIR CuLts, by 
John Shryock. Pp. 206, 22 pls., Paris, 1931. 
100 fr. 

This book is a scholarly and valuable addition 
to the meagre source material dealing with Chi- 
nese religion. The author resided in Anking for 
eight years and his work shows an intimate first- 
hand knowledge of his facts and a discriminating 
judgment, born of a comprehensive grasp of the 
history of religion, both in the East and in the 
West. 

The introduction briefly presents the salient 
problems of Chinese religion such as its relation to 
magic, ethics, and survival after death, showing 
the importance of ancestor worship in China with 
the accompanying organization of the other world 
in terms of this world, the responsibility of offi- 
cialdom to the gods, the universal deification of 
historical figures, and lastly the dependence of 
the gods for popularity and even for existence 
upon the interest of the worshippers. The 
Chinese temple is not a church with an attached 
congregation but merely a place of sacrifice re- 
quiring a room for the officiating priests and a 
court in which the people stand. The essentials 
of worship are prayer, kowtow, incense, and 
candles, and these may be accompanied by music, 
chanting of texts, offerings, firecrackers, and 
processions of sacred images and banners. The 
gods are so numerous and so independent because 
of their origins in local cults that the author has 
classified their temples not under the customary 
three religions, but under six headings: (1) an- 
cestral temples, (2) temples to great men, (3) the 
state temples, (4) Buddhist temples, (5) Taoist 
temples, and (6) individual cults, devoting a 
chapter to each heading. 

The body of the book contains detailed descrip- 
tions of local ceremonies, including the Great 
Sacrifice (Ta Chi), the festival of Ti Tsang, the 
saviour of lost souls, and the picturesque tour of 
the two City-Gods of Anking. The text is a 
storehouse of concrete facts interspersed with 
stimulating generalizations which often contra- 
dict commonly accepted opinions. The author 
finds Kuan-yin’s reputation among foreigners out 
of proportion to her relative importance, while Ti 
Tsang has been woefully neglected. Taoism is “as 
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definite a thing as the other two religions’ and 


. its history is available “for any investigator with 


the requisite equipment and patience,” so that it 
is highly inaccurate ‘‘to lump everything religious 
in Chinese civilization which is neither Confucian 
nor Buddhist under the name Taoism.” Of the 
lesser cults, the City-God, the Dragon King, the 
Fire God, the God Who Drives away Locusts, and 
the God of Medicine are considered, with a men- 
tion of the God of Wealth and the Earth Gods, the 
latter being among the oldest of the local tutelary 
divinities and undoubtedly of animistic origin. 

The book includes an index with Chinese 
characters, a bibliography of the most important 
titles in European languages, and numerous in- 
dexes including a list of prayers, inscriptions on 
tablets, gods worshipped by different guilds, the 
principal festivals of the Chinese calendar, the 
place of fire in Chinese religion, and the three 
kinds of tablets commemorating the dead. The 
remaining appendices give the words used for 
places of worship, a list of the Anking temples, 
and a table of contents of the Huai-ling Hsien 
Chih, a county encyclopedia in thirteen volumes 
which was the reference work for many dates, 
statistics, and descriptions of religious practices 
not witnessed personally by the author. 

Several important generalizations recur through- 
out this book—the dominant réle of ancestor wor- 
ship in China, the resultant merging of men and 
gods so that no sharp line may be drawn between 
them, and the tendency of foreign divinities to 
become popular only in so far as they satisfy the 
demands of some already existent cult or doctrine. 

GrorcE RowLEy 
Princeton UNIVERSITY 


ANNUAL OF INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
FOR THE YEAR 1930, edited by Professor J. Ph. 
Vogel and others at the Kern Institut, Leyden, 
E. J. Brill, Leyden, 1932: do. for the year 1931, 
Leyden, 1933. 

The standards of this invaluable Bibliography 
are maintained. The purpose of the publication 
is twofold, in the first place to provide the scholar 
with a list of books and separate articles pub- 
lished in the fields of Indian archaeology in all its 
extensions, and in the second to give by means of 
original articles and admirable plates “‘a com- 
plete survey of all important explorations carried 
out in the field of Indian archaeology in the course 
of the year under review.” The Bibliography 
covers not ouly books published in European 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


languages, each book or article being accompanied 
by a brief notice or extracts from published 


reviews, but also those in the Indian, Japanese, — 


and other languages; and not merely India, 
but also Ceylon, Further India, Indonesia, 
and “adjoining territories,” viz. Iran, Mesopo- 
tamia, Turan, Tibet, Afghanistan, and the Far 
East (China and Japan). Among the most valu- 
able articles in the present volumes are those by 
Longhurst on Excavations at Nagarjunikonda, 
Coedés on A pre-Angkor Monument at Angkor 
(1930), Krom on the Antiquities of Palembang, and 
Kramer’s Classified list of Achaemenian Inscrip- 
tions. The practice of signing contributions with 
initials seems to put unnecessary difficulties in the 
way of other bibliographers. All of the illus- 
trations, with exception of cuts in the text, are 
admirably reproduced in collotype. The annual 
volumes should be available in every reference 
library, and are indispensable to those of Museums 
and Universities. 

Ananba M. CooMaRASWAMY 
Museum oF Fine Arts 

Boston 


Tue CIviLizaTIONS OF THE East, Vol. II, India, by 
R. Grousset; translated from the French by 
Alison Phillips. Pp. 404 with 249 illustrations. 
Alfred Knopf, New York, 1931. $7.50. 

This is a readable and well documented hand- 
book of value equally to the general student and 
to those who wish to pursue the subject farther. 
The numerous illustrations are well chosen; but 
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they are scattered through the book without re- 
gard to the corresponding parts of the text. 
This text very properly deals rather fully with 
the “‘meanings” of the art, for India knows of 
nothing like an “art for art’s sake,” but only of 
works of art “determined by ends beyond them- 
selves.” In this connection one could have . 
wished for some discussion of symbol as represen- 
tation and symbol as reference: in other words, 
discussion of the relation (sdédréya = consonantia) 
between the pictorial and formal elements of the 
work. It hardly seems to be realized that the 
unifying element here is to be sought rather in 
the immemorial metaphysical tradition, than in 
the various religious extensions. 

Though Mogul, Rajput, and Ajanta painting 
are treated at some length, it is surprising to find 
the “humble Gujerati school’ (i.e. Western 
Indian painting) dismissed in these three words. 
The Hellenistic problem is treated in orthodox 
fashion, in words that have become in certain 
circles almost a cliché, “‘mediocre artisans . . . 
the Gandhara artists created the traditional type 
of Buddha” —that the Mathura school remained 
unaffected by Gandhara until the n:iddle of the 
second century A.D., and even then in the main 
went its own way, as demonstrated by Bachhofer, 
scarcely seems to be suspected. It does not seem 
possible to connect fig. 35 with the Visvantara ° 
Jdtaka. 

ANANDA CoOMARASWAMY 
Museum oF Fine Arts 
Boston 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


GRANTS IN AID OF RESEARCH 


Tue American Council of Learned Societies is able to offer a limited number of grants to individual scholars to 
assist them in carrying on definite projects of research in the humanistic sciences: philosophy; philology, literature; 
and linguistics; archaeology and art; musicology; history, especially all branches of cultural and intellectual history, 
but exclusive of those branches that are essentially social, economic, and political history; and auxiliary sciences, 

The grants are of two categories: : 

A. Small grants. These are designed to assist research by scholars who are trained in scientific methods of 
investigation. The maximum of the small grants is three hundred dollars. Small additional allowances may, 
however, be made at the discretion of the Committee to meet unusual expenses involved in the research; the 
nature of such expenses must be indicated in the application. 

B. Larger grants. These are designed primarily to assist in the advancement of knowledge and are reserved 
for mature scholars of substantial achievement in constructive research, who should be able to devote at least 
six months of uninterrupted work to their investigations. The larger grants range in amount from five hundred to 
two thousand dollars. Grants in excess of one thousand dollars are, however, made only in very exceptional cases. 

Applicants for both categories of grant must be citizens of the United States or Canada or permanently employed 
or domiciled therein; they must be actually engaged in the research for which they request assistance, and must 
personally be in need of the aid for which they apply. 

Applicants must possess a doctor's degree or its equivalent in training, study, and experience. No grants will be 
made to assist in the fulfilment of requirements for any academic degree. 

The grants are available for specific purposes, such as travel, technical and secretarial assistance, and purchase 
of material. Application should not, however, be made for the purchase of materials-‘that can be secured through 
some other agency, such as the Rotograph Fund of the Modern Language Association, the Library of Congress or 
other libraries. It is not expected that grants shall be used for the purchase of books which the applicant’s university 
or college library might reasonably be expected to acquire. 

Applications must be made in duplicate upon special forms provided for that purpose, and must be mailed to 
the Secretary for Fellowships and Grants, American Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, 
D. C., not later than December 15. Awards will be made in March, but unless other provision is made by the Council 
at its annual meeting, they will not be payable until July Ist. 

When requesting application blanks, the prospective applicant is asked to indicate for which category of grant 
application is to be made. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS IN THE HUMANITIES 


The American Council of Learned Societies is enabled to offer a limited number of post-doctoral Research Fellow- 
ships in the Humanities. The purpose of these Fellowships is to provide opportunities for further training and ex- 
perience in humanistic research to younger scholars of unusual ability selected from among those who have demon- 
strated unmistakable aptitude for constructive scholarship. 

The Fellowships are available in all fields of the Humanities except the Social Sciences, which latter are provided 
for by the Social Science Research Council. The following enumeration, not necessarily complete, serves to define 
more explicitly the scope of the Fellowships: philosophy; philology, literature, and linguistics; archaeology and 
art; musicology; history, especially all branches of cultural and intellectual history, but not including such branches 
as are essentially social, economic, or political history; and auxiliary sciences. 

Research Fellows in the Humanities are selected by the Committee on Fellowships and Grants of the American 
Council of Learned Societies from among the eligible scholars, either men or women, who may apply for appoint- 
ment. Awards are made in March. 

Applications must be presented on or before December 15 of each year. They should be made in duplicate on 
forms which will be provided upon request; and should include references, by permission, to three scholars, well 
acquainted with the applicants, who will be invited to supply such information as may be needed by the Committee. 
After an application has been filed, the Secretary may request that a specimen of the applicant’s antecedent work 
be submitted. 

Applicants must be citizens of the United States or Canada or permanently domiciled or employed therein. They 
must have attained the doctorate or, in the judgment of the Committee, its equivalent in training and experience. It 
is also desirable that they shall have had experience in teaching or in independent research. They must not be more 
than thirty-six years of age (i.e., an applicant’s thirty-seventh birthday must not antedate July 1 of the year in which 
awards are made), and they must be possessed of good health and habits and be in sound physical condition. A 
physical examination may be required at the discretion of the Committee. 

Each applicant is required to present a definite plan of work. It is assumed that research will have the major 
place in such a plan, but more general study is not excluded when designed to lay the foundations for approach to 
the problems within the applicant’s special field. The proposed work may be carried on within or without the 
United States, and the applicant must state in what place or places and at what institution or institutions (uni- 
versity, school, institute, library, museum, archives, etc.) he proposes to carry on his work, or with what scholars 
or projects of research he hopes, permission being already assured, to be associated. 

e basic annual stipend of the Research Fellowships in the Humanities is eighteen hundred dollars, but adjust- 
ments not exceeding six hundred dollars may be made by the Committee if desirable because of special circum- 
stances. In addition to stipend, allowance may be made for travel and other expenses incidental to the work of 
the Fellowships. 


Address all inquiries to Donald Goodchild, Secretary for F ellowships and Grants, American Council of Learned Societies, 
907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
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1. TempLe-CuTTINGs FROM THE East (From G-5) 
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